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| greeks and imagination have not 

the monopoly of romance. Truth 
justly claims a share, for her pencilings 
are sometimes as brilliant and wonder 
ful as the wildest dream. 

Between the time of its discovery and 
to-day what marvelous scenes have been 
witnessed upon the bosom and along the 
borders of the Hudson River! Their 

record would fill a hundred 
volumes, and every incident 
would be the theme of a ro 
mantic story. Almost as wild 
as a Scandinavian saga, o1 
the later song of the Nibelun 
gen, is the story of Henry Hud 

son’s fight with the ice- 

pack on the dark and 
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turbulent sea between the North Cape and 
Nova Zembla, his bold and perilous voyage 
across the stormy Atlantic, with his prow 
turned toward the mysterious west, and his 
marvelous passage for about thirty days 
over the bosom of the beautiful Ma-hie-can- 
bears 
The terrible Thor never fought 
more valiantly with the heroes whose com- 


i-tuck of the Mohegans, which now 


his name. 


bats were sometimes shadowed to the minds 
of the Northmen in the pale tlames of the 
no old sea-king of the Nor- 
wegian coasts ever showed more pluck than 
did Hudson with his little yacht of ninety 
tons, the Half-Moon, in his fierce conflicts 
vith Fog and Frost, Wind, Hail, and Snow, 
the furious guardians of the open polar sea. 
He was vanquished, but not subdued. He 
withdrew, but did not retreat. He came to 
our fair land, and between the fortieth and 
forty-third parallels of latitude he won vic- 
tories more beneficent in their results than 
king or kaiser ever achieved. 

With what glowing colors does fancy fill 
the meagre outline of the picture of the dis- 


aurora borealis ; 
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covery of the river and the voyage upor 
drawn by the quaint pen of Juet! The nay. 
igator and his crew were all alive to impres 
sions of the novelty and beauty, the poetry 
and the prophecy, of the vision that burst 
upon them on that fair September day 
the year 1609, when they anchored in 
bay at the mouth of the great stream. Eye; 
the dull chronicler gives us hints of thy. 
scene and the emotions it created. Befor 
them stretched into the azure haze far nort} 
ward the strait of Hudson’s dream, throng} 
which the Half-Moon should pass from sea 
to sea, and open a way to long-lost Cathay 
Swift canoes shot out from the shaded shores 
filled with men clad in gorgeous mantles 
made of feathers or furs, and with women 
beautiful in form and feature, sparkling 
black eyes, and teeth like purest pearls, who 
were scantily clothed in colored hempen 
garments fringed with tinted deer’s hair. 
Bright copper ornaments were on their 
necks and arms, and braids of glossy black 
hair spangled with wampum fell gracefully 
from beneath broad scarlet fillets upon their 


THE FIRST GREAT TIPPLE ON NEW YORK ISLAND, 
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FIGHT WITLI 


These all came with 
fruit and vegetables, green tobacco, copper 
pipes, and kindly gestures, to trade and be 
friends with the strange white men. Hud- 
son first introduced “ fire-water” among the 
savages on the banks of the river.* 


uneoneealed bosoms. 


* There was a tradition a hundred years ago among 
some of the neighboring tribes, that an old chief said 
had been handed down from generation to generation, 
in which it was stated that when the Indians here first 
saw the ship, which seemed a huge white thing mov- 
ing up, they thought it was some monstrous fish, but 
finally concluded it to be the canoe of the great Manitou 
visiting his children. Runners were immediately sent 
to the neighboring tribes, who flocked to the place of 
rendezvous. Sacrifices were prepared, and a grand 
dance ordered for his reception. Hudson, dressed in 
scarlet and attended by a portion of his crew, came 
ashore, and the chiefs, grave and respectful, gathered 
in a semicircle around him. Unudson, to show his 


friendly feelings, poured out a glass of brandy, and | 


tasting it himself, handed it to the nearest chief. He 
gravely smelled of it, and handed it to the next one, 
who did the same, and passed it on. In this way it 
went the entire circle without being tasted. At last a 
young brave declared it was an insult to the great 
Manitou not to drink after he had shown them an ex- 
ample, and if no one else would drink it, he would, let 
the consequences be what they might. So, bidding 
them all a solemn farewell, he drained the goblet at a 
draught. The chiefs watched him with anxiety, won- 
dering what the effect would be. The young brave 
very soon began to stagger, till at length, overcome by 
the heavy dose, he sank on the ground in a drunken 
stupor. The chiefs looked on at first in still terror, 
and then a low, wild death-wail rose on the air. But 
after a while the apparently dead man began to rally, 
and at length jumping on hie feet, capered round in 
the most excited, grotesque manner, declaring he nev- 
er felt so happy in his life, and asked for re liquor. 
The other chiefs no longer hesitated, and following his 
example, the first great tipple on New York Island 
took place, ending in a scene of beastly intoxication. 


JF THE HUDSON. 


A BAVAGE, 


Such, then, were the merchant marine and 

the commerce of the harbor of New York, 
| where now a thousand ships may be daily 
seen in the service of traftic, bringing and 
distributing its amazing treasures of neces- 
saries and luxuries for the use of millions 
of civilized people. This was the pleasant 
| opening chapter in the romance of the Hud- 

son. A darker one followed. 

Hudson, trained in the artificialities of 
civilization, would not trust the savages, 
and kept them at bay. Suspicion begat 

| suspicion, and led to violence. Under cover 
of darkness, some of Hudson’s men in a boat, 
| returning from an exploration, were attack- 
ed by savages in a canoe. After a sharp 
| conflict, one of the English sailors was slain 
by an arrow that pierced his throat. Sadly 
his companions buried him in the soft earth 
at Communipaw the next day, while won- 
dering womerrand children 6f thé Haeken- 
sacks watched them from the neighboring 
heights. This was the first of many trage- 
dies performed on the borders of the river, 
in which Europeans played a part, and with 
which the romance of the Hudson abounds. 
Its scenes dwelt long in the memories of the 
Indians.. It was the theme ofexulting songs 
among young braves at the war-dance. An 
aged squaw who came from Hoboken to the 


From that time on the name of the island in the Dela- 
ware language signified “ the place of the big drunk.” 
Many people think it would be a good name for it 
now, or at least portions of it, not only where the 
“sachems” do congregate, but other placea.—J. T. 
| Heapry. 














house of Governor Stuyvesant in the Bow- 
erie, to ask mercy for her people, told him in 
words of bitterness that her young husband 
was killed in that night affray, fifty years 
before. 

On one occasion when the Half-Moon was 
at anchor near Peekskill, an Indian, climb- 
ing cautiously up the rudder, stole some 
clothing, and was shot dead while escaping 
with his booty. A boat put off from the 
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|} son, and the genius of Irving has made ¢} 


ship to recover the things which he had left | 


tloating on the surface, when another Indian 
leaped into the water, and swimming up to 


it, seized it in his hands and attempted to | 


overturn it as he would a canoe. 
snatching a sword, with one blow cut off one 
of his hands, and after a struggle to swim 
ashore with one hand, the savage sank to 
the bottom. 


The cook, | 


Every part of the region through which | 
the Hudson flows, from the wilderness to the | 
sea—the Upper, Middle, and Lower—is elus- | 


tered with romantic associations. 
have found expression in every form of lit- 
erature and art. Each mountain and hill 
upon its borders, from the lofty Tahawus 
and its giant fellows, which stand around 
its head waters three hundred miles from 
the ocean, to the Highlands, the Palisades, 
and Washington Heights, in sight of the sea ; 
every valley, from the Scarron (Schroon), 
with its beautiful lake and swift streams, to 
the fertile Hackensack and the Bronx; and 
every considerable tributary, from the Sa- 
candaga that flows through the ancient do- 
main of the Mohawks to the Croton, which 
pours — blessings into the lap of New 


the verities of history. The tales of Cooper 


These | 


have thrown a charm over the Upper Hud 
Middle and Lower portions of the iene 
glow with the splendors of romance. 

From a morning steamboat plying }y 
tween New York and Albany may be see) 
during a day’s voyage, most of the places 
and objects on the borders of the river whic}, 
are embalmed in history and legend. 

The steamboat itself is a romance of the 
Hudson. Its birth was on its waters, wher 
the rude conceptions of Evans and Fitch 0) 
the Schuylkill and Delaware were perfected 
by Fulton and his successors. How strange 
is the story of its advent, growth, and 
achievements! Living men remember when 
the idea of steam navigation was ridiculed 
They remember, too, that when the Clermont 
went from New York to Albany without 
the use of sails, against wind and tide, in 
thirty-two hours, ridicule was changed into 
amazement. That voyage did more. It 
spread terror over the surface of the river, 
and created wide alarm along its borders 
The steamboat was an awful revelation to 
the fishermen, the farmers, and the villagers 
It came upon them unheralded. It seemed 
like a weird craft from Pluto’s realm—a 
transfiguration of Charon’s boat into a liv 
ing fiend from the infernal regions. Its 
huge black pipe vomiting fire and smoke, 
the hoarse breathing of its engine, and the 
great splash of its uncovered paddle-wheels 
filled the imagination with all the dark 
pietures of goblins that romancers have in 


| vented since the foundation of the world. 
| Some thought it was an unheard-of mon 
York—is rich in legends and traditions and | 


ster of the sea ravaging the fresh waters ; 
others regarded it as a herald of the final 


THE “‘ CLERMONT.” 
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outlagration at the 
day of doom. Man- 
wers of river-craft 
vho saw it at night 
believed that the 
creat red dragon of 
the Apocalypse was 
oose upon the wa- 
‘s. Some prayed 
for deliverance ; 
some fled in terror 
to the shore, and hid 
in the recesses of 
the rocks, and some 
crouched in mortal 
dread beneath their 
decks, and abandon- 
ed their vessels and 
themselves to the 
merey of the winds 
and waves, or the 
jaws of the demon. 
The Clermont was 
the author of some 
of the most wonder- 
ful romances of the 
Hudson, and _ for 
years she was the 
victim of the enmi- 
ty of the fishermen, 
who believed that 
her noise and agi- 
tation of the waters 
would drive the shad 
and sturgeon from 
the river. 

The Clermont was 
a small thing com- 
paved with the great 
river steamers now. TUE ELYSIAN FIELDS AND CASTLE POLNT, 
Fulton did not com- 
prehend the majesty and capacity of his | palace dreamed of by the Arabian story-tell- 
invention. He regarded the Richmond, the | ers. It is the perfected growth of the In- 
finest steamboat at the time of his death, | dian’s bark canoe. 
as the perfection of that class of archi-| Looking toward the Jersey shore as the 
tecture. She was a little more than one | steamboat sweeps out of her slip, you may 
hundred feet in length, with a low dingy | see at the northern extremity of the vil- 
cabin, partly below the water-line, dimly | lage of Hoboken a bold rocky promontory, 
lighted by tallow-candles, in which passen- | called Castle Point. There the Hackensack 
gers ate and slept in stifling air, and her | Indians had a fort and council-house, and 
highest rate of speed was nine miles an hour, | there.a sadtragedy was performed on a win- 
Could Fulton revisit the earth and be placed | ter night in colonial times. There had been 
on one of the great river steamboats of our | a bitter feud a long time between the New 
time, he would imagine himself to be in some | Jersey Indians and the Dutch on Manhat- 
magical structure of fairy-land, or forming a | tan, which the blood-thirsty Governor Kieft 
part of a strange romance; for it is a mag-| had fostered. Mutual violence often oc- 
nificeent floating hotel, over four hundred | curred, and each watched for an opportuni- 
feet in length, and capable of carrying a| ty for revenge. The Hollanders found it in 
thousand guests by night or by day from | February, 1643. The fierce Mohawks, bent 
New York to Albany at the rate of twenty | on extorting tribute from the tribes below 
miles an hour. Its gorgeously furnished | the mountains, swept down from the High- 
parlor, lighted with gas and garnished with | lands at that time like a northern tempest, 
mirrors and rich curtains, its cheerful and | driving large numbers of the weaker tribes 
well-ventilated dining-room, and its airy | upon the Hackensacks at Hoboken. Kieft 
bedrooms, high above the water, compose a| ordered a strong force of Hollanders to at- 
whole more grand and beautiful than any! tack the fugitives there. At midnight the 
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Dutchmen fell upon the defenseless Indians, 
and before morning murdered almost a hun- 
dred men, women, and children. Many of 
them had been driven in terror over the | 
cliff at Castle Point, and perished in the | 
freezing waters below. It was an aged sur- | 
vivor of this horror who sought an audience 
with Stuyvesant at his house. To him Kieft 
had bequeathed a large legacy of trouble, 
for the massacre had excited the hottest in- | 
dignation of the Indians far in the interi- 
or of the country, and dreadful retaliation | 
followed. 

Upon the gentle slopes a little north of 
Castle Point there existed only a few years 
ago a magnificent open forest covering a} 
rich greensward, where now private taste | 
and munificence have planted charming 
dwelling-places. That spot of wood and | 
greensward was called the Elysian Fields. | 
It was indeed a paradise of beauty and re- | 
pose. Some of the trees appeared like Ana- 
kim of the forest in Kieft’s time. They | 
stood in stately ranks from the river’s brink 
back to a thicker wood. Their shadows | 
were sought on summer days by hundreds | 
from the city across the river, and the wood | 
was filled with strollers on moon-lit even- | 
ings. The sylvan scene formed a delightful | 
contrast to the fiery streets of the metrop- 
olis. These attractions and more may now 
be found in the Central Park, that wonder- | 
fully romantic fairy tale in the history of | 
the city of New York. A sketch from the 
Elysian Fields looking out upon the moon- 
lit river and the slumbering city beyond it, 
made thirty years ago, is here given. 

A little above the Elysian Fields, at Wee- 
hawken, you may see with an opera-glass, 
in a grassy nook at the foot of the hills near 
the water’s edge, the form cf a great arm- 
chair made of rude stones. There Colonel 
Burr, then Vice-President of the United 
States, murdered General Hamilton in a 
duel seventy-one years ago. Burr lived a 
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| than thirty years afterward, and the wif. 
|of his bright victim mourned her loss 


| Site. 


MONUMENT SHOWING THE SPOT WHERE HAMILTON FELL. 


dark fugitive from virtuous society more 


widowhood for fifty years. Iconoclasts ¢; 
stroyed the monument erected there to thy 
memory of Hamilton. 

Washington Heights, on the easter 2 shore 
form the highest ground on Manhattan Is! 
and. At their base may be seen alittle rock, 
point projecting into the river, on which are 
small grass-covered mounds shaded by ce 
dar-trees. That is Jeffry’s Hook of the Rey 


| olution; and those hillocks are the remains 
| of a battery placed there to cover chevauz 
| de-frise and other obstructions which wer 


placed in the river to prevent British ships 
passing up the stream. These mounds have 
been well preserved for almost a hundred 
years. 

On the crown of the Heights, then called 
Mount Washington, the Americans built a 


| fort at the beginning of the old war for in 


dependence, with strong outworks, and cal! 

ed it Fort Washington. In the autumn of 

1776 it was garrisoned by 1000 men. After 

the American army had fled across the Hud 

son into New Jersey, it was invested by Brit 

ish, German, and Tory troops. This move 

ment Washington saw with anguish from 
Fort Lee, on the top of the Palisades oppo 

He knew the peril that menaced the 
post, and contemplated its abandonment. 
Overruled by a council, he sent re-enforce 

ments. A demand was made for a surren- 
der. Informed of this, the chief crossed the 
river with Generals Putnam, Greene, and 
Mercer, and made his way stealthily to the 
house of Roger Morris, his old companion 
in arms in Braddock’s fight, and one of Brad- 
dock’s aids, in which he had his head-quar- 
ters a few weeks before. Morris, now a loy 
alist, had fled with his wife, the beautiful 
Mary Philipse, whose charms had won the 
heart of young Washington twenty years 
before. 
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From the Morris 
house, @ mile south 
if Fort Washington, 
the chief had made 
, hurried survey of 
the field of opera- 
tions, whena young, 
small, and very pret- 
ty vivandiére, the 
wife of a Pennsyl- 
vania soldier, who 
had followed the 
chief, like a guard- 
ian angel, from the 
river, came up rey- 
erently, touched his 
arm, and whispered 
in his ear. Wash- 
ington immediately 
ordered his compan- 
ions into the saddle, 
and they galloped 
back to their boats. 

Fifteen minutes aft- 
er they had left the 
Morris house (late 
Madame Jumel’s), 
yet standing on Har- 
lem Heights, a Brit- 
ish regiment, which 
had been crawling 
stealthily, like a ser- 
pent, up the rocky 
acelivity, appeared 
at the mansion. 
They hid been seen 
by the vigilant 
camp-follower, and 
her whispered warn- 
ing hadsaved Wash- 
ington and his gen- 
erals from capture. The fort fell, after a 
severe fight that strewed Mount Washing- 
ton with graves. Below the beautiful gar- 
dens that now adorn Washington Heights 
repose the mingled remains of American, 
British, and German soldiers. Many of the 
survivors of the garrison became the victims 
of cruelty in the British prisons and prison- 
ships at New York. 

Between two hills, one wooded and deso- 
late, the other bare and inhabited, just above 
Washington Heights, tlows a narrow stream. 
It is Spuyt den Duyvel Creek, which, with 
the Harlem River, separates Manhattan Isl- 
and from the main-land. Its queer name 
often puzzles the curious, who inquire for its 
origin. Diedrich Knickerbocker solves the 
problem. He tells us that when Anthony 
Van Corlear, Governor Stuyvesant’s great 
trumpeter, was on @ mission to stir up the 
country to war beyond the Harlem River, 
he came to this stream. There was no fer- 
ry-boat there. The wind was high and the 
waters were turbulent. Feeling the urgen- 
ey of his errand, Anthony swore he would 


THE PALISADES. 


cross the creek en 


spuyt den duyvel (in spite 
of the devil), and taking a hearty embrace 
of his stone bottle, he plunged into the 


stream. When half-way over, he was seen 
to struggle violently, and giving a vehement 
blast of his trumpet, sank forever to the bot- 
tom. The clangor of the trumpet aroused 
the people far and near, who hurried to the 
spot in amazement. “Here an old Dutch 
burgher,” says'the chrontelér, “famed for.his 
veracity, and who had been a witness of the 
fact, related to them the melancholy affair, 
with the fearful addition (to which I am 
slow of giving belief) that he saw the devil, 
in the shape of a huge moss-bunker, seize 
the sturdy Anthony by the leg and drag him 
beneath the waves.” The stream and the 
wooded point have been called Spuyt den 
Duyvel ever since. 

“Spiting Devil!” shouted the brakeman 
on a Hudson River car one evening, as the 
train “slowed” at this spot: “What gave 
this place so queer a name?” a young wom- 
an asked a stranger who was sitting by her 
side. He told her Irving’s story, supposing 
















HALL OF THE LATE MADAME JUMEL’S MANSION.* 























she understood it to be a legend. Not so. | out before thereye of the voyager the bean- 


Her womanly sympathies were aroused by 
the recital of the fate of the trumpeter, and 
she inquired, “ Did he leave a family?” The 
gentleman modestly referred her to the 
chronicle. That chronicle says: “Though 
he was never married, yet did he leave be- 
hind him some two or three dozen children 
in different parts of the country, fine, chub- 
by, brawling, flatulent little urchins, from 
whom, if legends speak true (and they are 
not apt to lie), did descend the innumerable 
race of editors who people and defend the 
country, and who are bountifully paid by 
the people for keeping up a constant alarm 
and making them miserable.” 

From this point to the Highlands is spread 


* The Morris or Jumel mansion contains at the | 


present time the following articles: 1. A stand said 
to have belonged to Voltaire. 2. An elaborate em- 
broidery of flowers, surrounded by a golden chain on 
a white ground, by the Empress Josephine. 8. A large 
black leather trunk with quaint steel bands, locks, 
handles, etc., believed by the family to have belonged 
to Napoleon I., and used by him on his journey to 


Moscow. The room at the end of the hall is furnish- | 


ed with articles once owned by General Moreau, and 
bonght at the sale of his effects by Madame Jumel. 
The hall contains many paintings, the iast of a collec- 
tion of one hundred and twenty-four once owned by 
the Jumels. There are also drawings and engravings 
of distinguished people who have been visitors at the 
house in years past—Aaron Burr, Napoleon III., Prince 
Napoleon, Jerome Bonaparte, and Henry Clay. There 
is also a fine portrait of Napoleon I. The walls and 
wood-work of the hall are delicate bine, white, and 
gold, and the general effect is very striking when seen 
for the first time. 


tiful Hudson River front of Westchester 
County, its slopes dotted with growing vil- 
| lages linked by costly country-seats, and its 
| lands in a state of highest cultivation. Be 
| tween the Spuyt den Duyvel and the Cro- 
| ton was the famous “ Neutral Ground,” over 
which “Cow-boys” and “Skinners”—Brit- 
|ish and American bands of marauders 
roved and plundered with impunity in Rev- 
olutionary times, until it became a very pur 
gatory for the peaceful inhabitants. , Over 
this domain marched and countermarched 
the Continental army. Here rested the 
French troops under Rochambeau, and here 
the loyalists carried on a distressing war- 
fare while the British had possession of the 
city of New York. Here was the scene of 
the capture of André, which, perhaps, saved 
the American cause from ruin. Almost ev- 
ery acre seen from the river by the voyager 
from Manhattan Island to Peekskill has been 
made classic to Americans by events of the 
old war for independence. 

A few miles north of Spuyt den Duyvel 
is the large village of Yonkers—Jonkheer 
—“voung lord.” It is really a child of the 
Hudson River Railway. Thirty years ago 
a church, a few indifferent houses, a single 
sloop at a small wharf, and the gray walls 
and roof of a venerable structure, which you 
may see stretching among the trees parallel 
with the river, composed the whole bor- 
ough. That old building is the Philipse 
Manor-house, now occupied for municipal 
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MOUTH OF SPUYT DEN DUYVEL CREEK—PALISADES IN THE DISTANOK, 


purposes by the public authorities of Yonk- 
The more ancient part was built soon 
after the purchase of the property in 1682. 
lhere the Hon. Frederick Philipse, of a no- 
ble Bohemian family, and second lord of the 
manor, lived in almost princely style after 
the house assumed its present shape and 
size in 1745. Its rooms are large and wain- 
scoted; its ceilings are high, and the whole 
interior shows tokens of wealth and taste. 
In the drawing-room, the ceiling of which 
is ornamented with arabesque -work, the 
charming Mary Philipse, daughter of Lord 
Frederick, was married to Captain Roger 
Morris, already mentioned, in January, 1758. 

That wedding was a pleasant romance 
of the Hudson. The leading families of the 
province and the British forces in America 
had representatives there. The sleighing 
was good and the weather was mild. So 
early as two o’clock in the afternoon the 
guests began to arrive. The Rev. Henry 
Barclay, rector of Trinity Church in New 


ers. 


York, with his assistant, Mr. Auchmuty, was | 


there at three o’clock. Half an hour later 
the marriage was solemnized under a crim- 
son canopy, emblazoned with the golden 


rampant, rising from a coronet), in the pres- 
ence of a brilliant assembly. The bride- 
maids were Miss Barclay, Miss Van Cort- 
landt, and Miss De Lancey. The grooms- 
men were Mr. Heathcote, Captain Kennedy, 
and Mr. Watts. Acting Governor De Lancey 
(son-in-law to Colonel Heathcote, lord of 


| and its fulfillment were manifested. 
crest of the family (a crowned demi-lion, | 


the manor of Scarsdale) assisted at the 
ceremony. The brother of the bride, the 
last lord of the manor, decorated with the 
gold chain and jeweled badge of office of his 
family as keeper of the deer forests of Bo- 
hemia, gave away the bride, for her father 
had been dead seven years. 


Her dowry in 
her own 


ight was a large domain, plate, 
jewelry, and money. 

A grand feast followed the nuptial cere- 
mony, and late on that brilliant moon-lit 


night most of the guests departed. While 
they were feasting, a tall Indian, closely 
wrapped in a scarlet blanket, appeared at 
the door of the banquet hall, and with 
measured words said, “ Your possessions 
shall pass from you when the Eagle shall 
despoil the Lion of his mane.” He as sud- 
denly disappeared. His message was as 
mysterious as the writing on the wall at 
Belshazzar’s feast. The bride pondered the 
ominous words for years; and when, because 
they were royalists in action, the magnifti- 
cent domain of the Philipses was contfis- 
cated by the Americans at the close of the 
Revolution, the significance of the prophecy 
Such 
is the story of the wedding as told by Ange- 
vine (son of the favorite colored valet of 
Philipse), who was sexton of St. John’s 
Church at Yonkers for forty-five years. 

The first building erected by Philipse on 


| his estate is yet standing at the mouth of 


the Pocanteco Creek, just north of the vil- 
lage of Tarrytown. It is a strong stone 
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house, and was pierced with port-holes for | 
cannon and loop-holes for musketry, and is 

probably full two hundred years old. On 

account of its great strength and armament 

it was called Castle Philipse. There the | 
first lord of the manor lived in rugged | 
feudal style until the lower manor-house 

was built at Yonkers. 

During the Revolution there were at dif- 
ferent times many stirring military scenes 
at Dobb’s Ferry and on the waters near, 
where the Americans had a block-house and | 
two redoubts. A portion of one of the lat- 
ter may be seen in excellent preservation on 
the beautifal grounds of Mrs. G. W. Hatch, 
adjoining those of the present owner (Mr. | 
Archer) of the Livingston place. | 

A few miles above Dobb’s Ferry, and just 
north of Irvington station, may be seen, on 
the low bank of the river, half concealed by 
the foliage, the white cottage of “ Sunny- 
side,” around which cluster pleasant memo- | 
ries of its late beloved owner. Some of the 
best of Irving’s romances of the Hudson are 
connected with that charming home of his, 
such as Wolfert’s Roost and the Legend of | 
Sleepy Hollow. The cottage itself is a ro- | 
mance. It was originally a stone building, | 
Irving says, with many gables, and modeled 
after Governor Stuyvesant’s cocked hat. It 
was built by Wolfert Acker, a self-exiled 
privy councilman of Stuyvesant’s court, as | 
an asylum from trouble. He was fretting 
his life away in the city because nobody 
agreed with him. He did not find rest there. | 
His wife opposed him as much as did the | 
citizens, and, the chronicler says, “the cock | 
of the roost was the most hen-pecked bird | 
in the county.” 

The Roost passed into the possession of | 
Jacob Van Tassel, a valiant Dutchman and 
a Whig, whose long goose gun became the 
terror of “Cow-boys” and “Skinners” and 
marauding craft on the river, and secured 
the dwelling from violence. Alas! Jacob 


| 


| of words. 
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was made a prisoner by the British, and he 
and his goose gun were carried to New York 


| The Roost was then garrisoned by Jacob's 


stout wife and stouter sister and still stout 

er Dinah, a negro servant. One day a boat 

ful of armed men came from a British ship 
to attack the “Rebel Nest,” as the Roost 
was called. The garrison flew to arms 
They seized mops, pokers, shovels, tongs, 
and broomsticks, and gave terrible volleys 
There was a dreadful uproar, but 
in vain. The house was plundered and 
burned, and the invaders tried to carry off 
Laney Van Tassel, the beauty of the Roost. 
Then came the tug of war. Mother, aunt, 
and Dinah flew to the rescue. The strug- 
gle continued to the water’s edge, when a 
trumpet-voice from the ship bade the men 
desist. So the beauty escaped “ with only 
a rumpling of the feathers.” The Roost was 
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Beek ion 





built in more modern style after the war. 
So Irving found it, with its ancient walls. 
and upon these he fashioned the delightful 
cottage of “ Sunnyside.” 
grassy bank, on the margin of the river, yet 
bubbles up in undiminished volume the de- 
licious spring of water which tradition says 
Femmetie, Van Blarcom took up near Rot- 
terdam and brought over in her churn. 

The Tappan Sea, before “ Sunnyside,” has 
its legends. One of these is a match for 
that of the phantom ship of the South At- 
lantic. A thousand sailors have declared 
that they have seen that ship and its master 
when passing the Cape of Good Hope. The 
story is that a plucky Dutch captain, hav- 
ing long breasted sie, Sor swore a fear- 
ful oath that he would beat around the cape 
if it took him until the day of judgment. 
He has been beating ever since—a phantom 
known as the Flying Dutchman. Rambout 
Van Dam, a roistering young Dutchman of 
Spuyt den Duyvel, crossed the Tappan Sea 
on Saturday night in his boat to attend a 
quilting frolic on its western shore. He 
drank, danced, and caroused until midnight, 
when he entered his boat to return. He 


was warned that it was on the verge of Sun- | 


day morning. He swore a fearful oath that 
he would not land until he reached Spuyt 
den Duyvel, if it took him a month of Sun- 
days. He pushed from shore, and was nev- 
er seen afterward; but he might be heard 
by sailors and believing landsmen plying his 


ears over the lonely waters at midnight in | 


At the foot of its | 
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| never-ending voyages between Spuyt den 
Duyvel and the western shore—the Flying 
Dutchman of the Tappan Sea. 

Beyond the broad grassy bay just above 
Tarrytown, where was once deep water for 
the anchorage of large vessels, may be seen 
Castle Philipse, and a little further on, a 
quaint-looking building of stone ang brick, 
with a small cupola, close by a cemetery. 
That is the famous Sleepy Hollow Chureh 
that figures in Irving’s legend. It was built 
| in 1699 by Frederick Philipse, the first lord 
of the manor, and Catharine Van Cortlandt, 
in commemoration of their marriage. In it, 
according to the legend, Ichabod Crane, the 
| Connecticut school-master, led the singers 
|of psalmody on the Sabbath; and near it 
flows the placid Pocanteco, at the bridge 
| over which, by the church, Ichabod had his 
| direful encounter with the goblin known as 
the “ Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow.” 
| The legend is too well known to need full 
| repetition here. Suffice it to say that Icha- 
| bod loved Katrina Van Tassel, and so did 

Brom Boues, a stout young Dutchman. Ich- 
_abod lingered one night at the breaking up 
of a party at Van Tassel’s to say a soft word 
or two to Katrina, and then mounted his 
|lean horse, Gunpowder, and departed for 
|home. Near the bridge he discovered a 
| horseman just behind him, who carried his 
| head on the pommel of his saddle. Ichabod 
| spurred on, and when he had crossed the 
| bridge, and thought himself safe, he looked 
back to see the goblin vanish. At that mo- 
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ment the spectre rose in the saddle and 


threw his head at Ichabod. In another mo- 
ment the school-master lay sprawling in 
the dust, and Gunpowder, pursuer, and the 
dreadful missile all passed like a whirl- 
wind. A broken pumpkin was found at 
the spot the next morning. Shrewd people 
guessed that Brom was the “ headless horse- 
man” on that 
er 


oceasion. Ichabod was nev- 


heard of afterward, and Brom married 
Katrina. 


On the western shore, opposite Tarrytown, | 


may be seen a very long wharf, from which 


THE HEADLESS BORSEMAN—B8LEEPY 


a road passes among thy 
to the village of Tappan 
which André was execy} 
and near Tarrytown 
white marble monument 
the spot where he was . 
tured. The story of that 
rest and execution we s 
relate in our next paper. 
The low 
that stretches out from 
eastern 


long 


shore and divi 
the Tappan Sea from 


Haverstraw Bay is Crot: 


headlan 


Point—“ Teller’s Point” of 


the Revolution—and famo 
for its grapes and wit 
The Kitchewan Indians, w) 
owned it, had a castle ni 
the neck, and a burying 
estate close by. In earliemtimes the beliet 
was prevalent that the sachems 
there might be seen at night with the 
wives and sweethearts strolling among th: 
woods and glens in the vicinity. Haunted 
Hollow, between the Van Cortlandt Mano 
house and the point, was a favorite resort 
for these “ walking of Teller’s 
Point.” 
Off that point the British sloop of war 
Vulture lay after André had left her on his 
fatal errand to meet Arnold 


sachems 


near Haver- 


HOLLOW. 


place on the Van Cortlandt 


buried 











Up the narrowing bay at the east, below 


Croton Point, and beyond the line of the | ¢ 


Hudson River Railway, may be seen, near 
its head, a quaint old mansion. 
once deep, now rapidly changing into salt | 
meadow land, is Croton Bay, in which Henry 
Hudson anchored his little exploring vessel. | 
The mansion is the Van Cortlandt Manor- | 
house, one of the most ancient and interest- | 
ing in its associations of its class on the! 
Hudson. Recent discoveries, while repair- 

ing it, of loop-holes for musketry near the 

floor in the dining-room clearly show that 

it originally composed a fort, which was 

probably built by Governor Dongan soon 

after he purchased the domain, almost two 

hundred years ago. John Van Cortlandt 

enlarged it to its present dimensions in the 

early years of Queen Anne’s reign, and from 

that period until now its broad roof has 

been accustomed to shelter men of renown | 
in almost every sphere in life. Washington, 

Franklin, Schuyler, Lafayette, Whitefield, | 
Asbury, and others have been entertained 

there. Its owners were men of note in the 

colony. At the time of the Revolution, and | 
afterward, the head of the family (Pierre) 
was an eminent civilian, and his son was 
a patriotic soldier. Descendants occupy 
the mansion sanctified by age and generous 
deeds. 

History and romance tell of stirring scenes | 
at the Van Cortlandt Manor-house. The 
record of one must suffice. Governor Tryon | 
attempted to seduce the lord of the manor | 
into the ranks of the royalists when the war | 
for independence was kindling. With his 
charming wife and the accomplished Miss 
Watts and his courteous secretary, Fanning, 
Tryon went to the manor-house, and inti- 
mated that honors and more broad acres 
awaited the master when he should espouse 
the cause of the king. The “Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan,” reply, courteously given to 
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“Come, we'll return; I find nothing can be 





the tempter, made Tryon say to Fanning, 








” 


stfected here. 
Over the main entrance to the manor-house 


The water, | hangs the strong bow of Croton, the sachem 
whose name has been given to the Kitche- 


wan river and bay; and within the mansion 


are interesting mementos of the country 


from which and the family from whom the 
Van Cortlandts came—the Dukes of Cour- 
land, in Russia. Among its minor claims 
to respect and veneration is its possession 
of an invisible ghost, which, like a stately 
dame or charming belle, rustles its rich silk 
garments as it passes through a certain room 
at the midnight hour. Nature holds the 
key to the mystery, and persists in refusing 
to unlock the secret ; nor will she reveal the 
origin of the sound of heavy footsteps in 
the great hall sometimes heard in the si- 
lent watches of the night. The mansion 
is haunted in the day by the most gentle 
spirits. 

Passing Croton Point, the boat goes into 
the broad expanse of Haverstraw Bay, whose 
waters and shores form an amphitheatre in 
which stirring events have occurred. » Here, 


| at the sunsetting of a bright, crisp Novem- 


ber day in the year 1825, was read with won- 


| dering eyes a chapter of one of the most 


thrilling ef the romances of the Hudson. 
It was the brilliant nuptial procession at 
the marriage of Neptune with the naiads 
of the forest. Gayly decked steamboats, 
sloops, canal- boats, and other vessels—a 
right royal fleet—were bearing the Govern- 
or of the State and other notables, with 
water from Lake Erie to be cast into the 
Atlantic Ocean, in commemoration of the 
completion of the Erie Canal, which wedded 
the great lakes to the Hudson River and the 
sea. It was a triumphal procession after a 
glorious victory won by the arts of peace. 
Almost fifty years before this, a flotilla of 
a different character and for a different pur- 
pose was seen on Haverstraw Bay. It was 
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a British squadron, bearing a British army 
under Sir Henry Clinton, working mightily 
the Americans. On the upper 
verge of that bay, on the western shore, is 
a high, rocky, solitary promontory 
crowned by a light-house. On the opposite 
side is seen a promontory more gentle in as- 
pect, and containing a considerable village. 
lhe former is Stony Point, the latter is Ver- 
plank’s Point. Upon these the 
landed his troops. 


to enslave 


seen 


baronet 


swept around the lofty Donder Berg above, 


from Stony Point, and falling with heavy | 


force upon Forts Clinton and Montgomery 
in the Highlands, feebly manned by the 
Americans, captured them. He 
ing to form a junction with Burgoyne, then 
struggling with armed American yeomen 
on the borders of the Upper Hudson. But 
Clinton was foiled. 
not carry 
rhe embankments of that fort may be seen 
in front of the light-house. 

Almost two years later Stony Point was 
the scene of another stirring romance. 


the garrison there were talked over at the 
head-quarters of Washington at West Point. 
The impetuous General Wayne—‘ Mad An- 
thony”—was then in command of troops in 
that vicinity. “Can you take the fort by 
assault ?” Washington asked Wayne. “TI 
storm hell, general, if you’ll plan it!” was 


With a part of them he | 


was seek- | 


He constructed a fort | 
on Stony Point and garrisoned it, but did | 
victory above Anthony’s Nose. | 


The | 


chances for snecess in a night assault upon | 
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| the reply. “Try Stony Point first,” solen 
ly answered the chief. An assault was 
planned, and on a hot July night, wher 
the dogs in the neighborhood had been k 
ed to prevent their barking making a « 

| covery, Wayne, with a small force, crawle 
| unobserved, under cover of darkness, to t}) 
| 


| 
| 


narrow causeway across a marsh that co) 

nects the promontory with the land. Thy 

had ascended the rocky acclivity and wer 
|almost to the sally-port before a sentine! 
| discovered them. Then the garrison was 
aroused, the drums beat to arms, and i; 
| the face of a terrible storm of grape-shot 
the assailants pressed forward with thi 
bayonet. At two o’clock in the morning of 
July 16, 1779, Wayne, who had been stunned 
| by a bullet, wrote to his chief, “The fort 
land garrison, with Colonel Johnson, ar 
ours.” The cannon were carried away on 
bateaux to West Point, and the fort was de- 
stroyed. 

After passing the two points, the voyager 
finds broad and beautiful Peekskill Bay 
| spread out before him, appearing like the 
northern termination of the arm of the sea, 
as the yet salt Hudson seems to be. But 
soon the magnificent serpentine sweep of 
the stream around the Donder Berg and An 
thony’s Nose dispels the illusion, and the 
Highlands rise in their grandeur on each 
side, flanking the river with wooded hills 
more than a thousand feet in height along 
a distance of more than ten miles. To the 
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northeastward stretches Peek’s Kill and the 
Canopus Valley, wherein once lay a portion 
of the Continental army, and where the 
torch of German mercenaries, under the 
British General Tryon, made a brilliant con- 
flagration of a village and American army 
supplies at an early period of the war for 
independence. Between the kill, or creek, 
and the village of Peekskill is a high rocky 
ridge, on the southeastern slope of which, 
north of the borough, a notable little ro- 
mance occurred in 1777. General Putnam, 
whose exploits on the Upper Hudson have 
made that region famous in history and tra- 
dition, was in command there. A young 
man, a scion of a good family in Westchester 
County, was arrested on suspicion of being 
a spy, and was brought before Putnam. On 
his person were found enlisting papers sign- 
ed by Tryon, and other evidences of his 
guilt. Sir Henry Clinton sent a note to 
Putnam, with a flag, claiming the culprit as 
a British officer, and making insolent threats 
of wrathful retaliation in case the young 
man should be harmed. Putnam replied in 
writing: 
“ Heap-Quarters, 7th August, 1777. 

“‘Simm,—Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s 
service, was taken as a spy lurking within our lines. 
He has been tried as a spy, condemned as a spy, and 
shall be executed as a spy; and the flag is ordered to 
depart immediately. Isnaet PuTNaM. 

“ P.S.—He has been accordingly hanged.” 


No spy was ever found in Putnam’s camp 
after that. 
The Donder Berg (Thunder Mountain), 
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that rises so grandly at the turn of the river 
opposite Peekskill village, was so named be- 
cause of the frequent thunder-storms that 
gather around its summit in summer. “The 
captains of the river-craft,” says Irving, in 
his legend of The Storm-Ship, “ talk of a little 
bulbous-bottomed Dutch goblin, in trunk- 
hose and sugar-loaf hat, with a speaking 
trumpet in his hand, which, they say, keeps 
the Donder Berg. They declare that they 
have heard him in stormy weather, in the 
midst of the turmoil, giving orders in Low 
Duteh for the piping up of a fresh gust of 
wind, or the rattling off of another thunder 
clap. Sometimes he has been seen sur- 
rounded by a crew of little imps in broad 
breeches and short doublets, tumbling head 
over heels in the rack and mist, and playing 
a thousand gambols in the air, or buzzing, 
like a swarm of flies, about Autheny’s Nose ; 
and that at such times the hurry-scurry of 
the storm was always greatest.” ‘The ro- 
mancer tells us that at one time a terrible 
thunder-gust burst upon a sloop when pass- 
ing the Dender Berg, and she was in the 
greatest peril. Her crew saw at the mast- 
head a white sugar-loaf hat, and knowing 
that it belonged to the goblin of the Donder 
Berg, dared not climb to get rid of it. The 
vessel sped swiftly through the Highlands 
into Newburgh Bay, when the little hat sud- 
denly sprung up, whirled the clouds into a 
vortex, and hurried them back to the Don- 
der Berg. 

“There is another story told of this foul- 
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engine of an immense pumping appara 
tus of a coffer-dam was in operation 4; 
the foot of the great hill. The story oj 
that coffer-dam, in all its details, for. 
one of the most remarkable of the po 
mances of the Hudson. It may only |x 
given here in faint outline. 
Many years ago an iron cannon was 
by accident brought up b 
an anchor from the bottoy 
of the river at that point 
It was suggeste: 
that it belonged to 
the pirate ship of 
Captain Kidd. A 
speculator caught 
‘peexs > the idea, and boldly 
a proclaimed, in the 
fuce of recorded his 
tory to the contrary, 
that Kidd’s ship had 
been sunken at that 
point, with untold 
treasures on board. 
The story went 
abroad that the deck had been 
penetrated by a very long au 
ger, which encountered hard 
substances, and its thread was 
shown with silver attached, 
which, it was declared, had 
brought up from the vessel. 
The story was believed. A _ stock 
company was formed to procure the 
treasures by the means of a coffer- 
dam around the sunken vessel. For 
days, weeks, and months the engine 
worked on the coffer-dam. One New 
York merchant put $20,000 into the 
enterprise. The speculator took large 
commissions, until the hopes of the 
stockholders failed and the work 





been 












who was never known to tell a lie. He de- 
clared that, in a severe squall, he saw him 
ei | seated astride of his bowsprit riding the 
sloop ashore, full butt against Anthony’s 
4 Nose, and that he was exorcised by Dominie 
Van Giesen, of Esopus, who happened to be 
on board, and who sang the hymn of St. 
Nicholas, whereupon the goblin threw him- 
self up in the air like a ball, and went off in 
a whirlwind, carrying away with him the 
night-cap of the dominie’s wife, which was 
discovered the next Sunday morning hang- 
ing on the weather-cock of Esopus church 
steeple, at least forty miles off.” 

A sketch is given (p. 646) of one of those 
storm scenes at the Donder Berg, made by 
the writer many years ago, when the steam- 
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PLAN OF THE ATTACK ON FORTS OLINTON AND MONTGOMERY, 
AND 


ooToBER 6, 1TTT.—[DRAWN BY A BRITISH OFFLOER, 
a PUBLISHED IN LONDON IN 1784.] 
ra reathe shin.” savs tl ‘ “by 
: weather urehin,” says the romancer, “by 
if Skipper Daniel Ouselesticker, of Fishkill, 
& 








ceased. Nothing may be seen there 
now but the ruins of the works so 
began close at the water’s edge. At 
that point a bateau was sunk by a 
shot from the Vulture while econvey- 
ing the captured iron cannon from Stony 
Point to West Point after the victory by 
Wayne. The cannon brought up by the 
anchor was doubtle#s one of these. 
Authony’s Nose, opposite, has a bit of ro- 
mance in the legendary story of its origin. 
We are told by the veracious historian, 
Knickerbocker, that on one occasion An- 
thony the Trumpeter, who afterward disap- 
peared in the turbulent waters of Spuyt den 
Duy vel Kill, was with Stuyvesant on a Dutch 
galley passing up the river. Early in the 
morning Anthony, having washed his face, 
and thereby polished his huge fiery nose, 
whose flames came out of flagons, was lean- 
ing over the quarter railing, when the sun 
burst forth in splendor over that promon- 
tory. One of its brightest rays fell upon the 
glowing nose of the trumpeter, and reflect- 
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ing, hissing hot, into the water, killed a 
sturgeon. The sailors got the dead mon- 
ster of the deep on board. It was cooked. 
When Stuyvesant ate of the fish and heard 
the strange story of its death, he “ marveled 
exceedingly ;” and in commemoration of the 
event he named the lofty hill, which rises 
more than twelve hundred feet above the 
bosom of the river, “ Anthony’s Nose.” 

As the steamboat sweeps around the Don- 
der Berg, with Anthony’s Nose on the right, 
the theatre of one of the most interesting of 
the romances of the Hudson is presented in 
lofty Bear Mountain in front, Lake Sinni- 
pink, or Bloody Pond, on a broad terrace at 
its base, and Poplopens Creek flowing into 
the river on the western shore between high 
rocky banks. Upon these banks lay Forts 
Clinton and Montgomery, the former on the 
south side of the creek and the latter on the 
north side. 

These forts were built by the Americans 
for the defense of the lower entrance to the 
Highlands against fleets of the enemy that 
might ascend the river, for it was known 
from the beginning that it was a capital 
plan of the British ministry to get posses- 


sion of the valley of the Hudson, and so sep- | 
arate New England from the other colo- 


nies. In addition to these forts, a boom 
and chain were stretched across the river 
from Fort Montgomery to Anthony’s Nose 
to obstruct the navigation. 

We have observed that Clinton swept 
around the Donder Berg with a part of his 
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| army, and fell upon Forts Clinton and Mont- 


gomery. That was on the 7th of October, 
1777. The brothers Generals George (Gov- 
ernor) and James Clinton commanded the 
little garrisons. They were brave and vig- 
lant. It was not an easy task for the en- 
emy to approach the fort through the rugged 
mountain passes, watched and attacked by 
scouting parties. They had divided, one 
party, accompanied by the baronet, making 
their way toward evening between Lake 


| Sinnipink and the river. There they en- 


countered abatis covering a detachment of 
Americans. A severe fight ensued. The 
dead were thrown into the lake, and it was 
called Bloody Pond. 

Both divisions now pressed toward the 
forts, closely invested them, and were sup- 
ported by a heavy cannonade from the Brit- 


ish flotilla. The battle raged until twilight. 
| Overwhelming numbers of the assailants 


caused the Americans to abandon their 
works under cover of darkness and flee to 
the mountains. Before leaving, they set 
fire to two frigates, two armed galleys, and 
a sloop, which had been placed above the 
boom. 

That conflagration was magnificent. The 
sails of the vessels were all set, and they 
soon became splendid pyramids of flame. 
Over the bosom of the river was spread a 
broad sheet of ruddy light for a great dis- 


| tance, and the surrounding mountains were 


brilliantly illuminated by the fire, which 
gave aid to the fugitives among the dreary 
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hills. These features of the event, with the 
booming of the loaded cannon on the burn- 


ing vessels when the fire reached them, | 


answered by echoes from a hundred hills, 
produced a scene of awful grandeur never 
witnessed before nor since on the borders 
of the Hudson. 
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It was a wild and fearful | 


romance, that ended in the breaking of the 
boom and chain, and the passage up the 
river of a British squadron with maraudiny 
troops. These laid in ashes many a fyi; 
mansion belonging to republicans as fa 
north as Livingston’s Manor, on the lowe; 
verge of Columbia County. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 
By PROFESSOR SAMUEL LOCKWOOD. 





OOPROLITE AND FISH SOALES, 


II.—ITS WORK. 

T was about forty years ago when the 
following incident occurred in England. 
Large quantities of “petrified cones,” as 
they were called, which the sea kept wash- 
ing up out of the lias formation, were con- 
stantly collected and carried to the mills, 
where, on account of their richness in phos- 
phate of lime, they were ground into powder 
for agricultural uses. They were called in 
science “ coprolites,” for they proved to be, 
under the microscope, the fossil excrements 
of extinct reptiles. Thus examined, these 
fossil ordures were found to contain scales, 
teeth, and other indigesta of fishes. One of 
these, an unusually interesting specimen, 
contained on one side a perfect scale, which 
Dr. Buckland submitted to a young natu- 
ralist who had just attained some reputation 
for his knowledge of fishes. The young 
man took out his pocket microscope, and, to 
the astonishment of the veteran geologist, 
promptly answered that the scale belonged 
to the Pholidophoros limbatus. The aston- 
ishment of the elder savant grew into amaze- 
ment when the young man further added, in 
the confidence of positive knowledge, that 
the scale was from the left side of the fish’s 
neck. Usually on each side of a fish is a 
row of perforated scales. Each scale in the 
row has a little channel or duct. The un- 
ion of these ducts makes a lateral tube, 
whose use is to convey the mucus evolved 


by certain glands in the head along th 
sides of the fish. By looking at the cut 
representing the coprolite and fish scales, 
this is easy to be understood. Here A is 
coprolite of a great extinct lizard. B is a 
section of the upper end, showing scales and 
sundry other indigesta. C is the under sid 
of the magnified scale, with the little mu- 
cous duct. D represents the upper side of 
the scale. There is a little spike-like point 
on one side, which fits into a slot in the ad- 
joining scale. The slot to receive a similas 
point is shown on the opposite side of the 
same scale. Surely all that was most deftly 
done. But the young man? Oh, it 
Agassiz. 

However, the above was not high-class 
microscopic work. It rather evinced first- 
rate knowledge as an ichthyologist than 
particular skill in the use or technique of the 
microscope. 

There is a story that an eminent micros- 
copist had a bit of substance submitted to 
him to decide what it was. To an unaided 
eye it might be a morsel of skin which a 
baggage-smasher had knocked off the corner 
of a smoothly worn hair trunk. The savant 
appealed to his microscope. Entirely igno- 
rant of this tiny bit of matter, except as he 
had taken counsel with his instrument, the 
wise man declared that it was the skin of a 
human being, and that, judging by the fine 
hair on it, it was from the so-called naked 
portion of the body, and, further, that it 
once belonged to a fair-complexioned person. 
The strange facts now made known to the 
man of science were these: That, a thousand 
years before, a Danish marauder had robbed 
an English church. In the spirit of the old- 
fashioned piety the robber was flayed (let 
us hope that he was killed first), and the 
skin was nailed to the church door. Ex- 
cept as tradition or archeological lore had 
it, the affair had been forgotten for hun- 
dreds of years. Time, the great erodent, 
had long ago utterly removed the offensive 
thing. Still, however, the church door held 
to its marks of the great shame, for the 
broad-headed nails remained. Somebody 
extracted one, and underneath its flat head 
was this atomic remnant of that ancient 
Scandinavian malefactor’s pelt—that fair- 
skinned robber from the North. 

Let us now, with becoming confidence, 
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interrogate the microscope on this very sub- 
ject—hair. In doing so we shall be truly 
answered, and shall learn something of per- 
manent interest. 

Every true hair has a definite structure. 
In its general make-up the shaft of a hair is 
composed of three distinct parts—an ex- 
ternal one, called the cuticle ; a middle one, 
called the cortex ; and an internal one, called 
the medulla. In the human skull, before adult 
age, every part is sharply mapped out by the 
sutures, but in later life these lines lose much 
of their distinctness. So, as respects these 
parts of the shaft of a hair, it by no means 
follows that they will be as distinctly made 
out at all ages of the individual, or even 
alike satisfactorily from hair taken from all 
parts of the body. The cuticle, or outer 
portion of the hair shaft, is made up of lay- 
ers, and these again of plates or epithelial 
scales. To the position of these plates is 
due the singularly beautiful ornamentation 
of many hairs, the pattern of the sculpture 
depending on the shape of each plate, and 
the angle at which it leans to or stands from 
the shaft. In the human hair these plates 
lie so closely upon the shaft as to give it 
scarcely any ornamentation, though under 
a very high power a slightly serrated aspect 
is presented. Still, under even a good glass 
of moderately high power, a human hair usu- 
ally disappoints a dilettante at the micro- 
scope, presenting as it does to such pretty 
much the appearance of a large wire. We 
remember well an amusing instance of this 
sort of disappointment, amounting almost to 
chagrin. One of the parties was an eminent 
microscopist, since deceased. We had to- 
gether spent the day collecting at the shore. 
It was evening, and the professor with his 
“Spencer” was working out his “finds.” 
Some young ladies came in on a call. The 
professor had just made a fine slide of a bit 
of a red hair-like callithamnia. Under that 
superb lens this delicate alga came out in 
great beauty; for lo, instead of continuous, 
homogeneous hairs, the thread-like fronds 
looked as if they were made up of many 
series of ruby bugles. After gazing in ad- 
miration on the exquisite vision, the ladies 
were shown a mass of this pretty sea-weed 
as it lay in a saucer of water. This evoked 
the remark that it looked like red hair, and 
how wonderful it was that it should appear 
so beautiful in the microscope. Now it so 
happened that one of the ladies had a high- 
ly sanguine temperament, and hair of an 
equally ardent hue. “If a bit of red-haired 
sea-weed be so beautiful, what should not 
be expected of a human hair of the same 
hue?” Such was thought, although not 
said. The doctor had begun the prepara- 
tion of a new slide for his microscope. It 
was a cluster of live Bryozoa, and he was 
some what impatient lest the specimen might 
die. But the ardent damsel would so like to 


see her hair in the microscope. Less in gal- 
lantry than in mischief, the doctor yielded, 
and quite in a professional way addressing 
himself to the head of the fair one, detached 
from its lambent sisters one ruddy hair. It 
was soon putin focus. Rising from his seat, 
“There!” exclaimed the doctor, in dubious 
emphasis. “ That is a specimen!” The first 
to look at the magnified hair was the fair 
owner thereof. But such a disappointment! 
Then all must look ; and each in turn ejacu- 
lated “Oh!” The specimen appeared like a 
thick brass wire. “Why,” said the lady, 
“it’s not so pretty as that weed!” Said 
the doctor, partly in Latin and partly in 
English, much as he wrote his prescrip- 
tions, “Alga non est vilior quam coma flava 

Hyperion to a satyr.” But the surgeon 
was given to sharp practice, and could say 
cutting things. Besides, he was a prefessor 
in a medical college. 

In the hair of many animals the cuticle 
presents a very remarkable appearance. The 
plates or scales, according to the species, be- 
ing set at varying angles to the axis of the 
shaft, their projecting edges give rise to the 
most elegant sculpturings of the surface. 
In this respect the hair of the domestic 
mouse is a pretty object, also that of the 
squirrels; but for a certain quaint elegance 
and variety of pattern, none equal the bats. 
Indeed, in many of these animals the hairs 
are suggestive of exquisitely carved col- 
umns. And as respects the special seulp- 
ture of the shaft, there is a rich diversity 
among the different species of the bats, and 
even the same pattern which may distin- 
guish a species may have its own moditica- 
tions in the pelt of the same animal, as 
characterizing the long coarse hair and the 
short fine hair. 

Figures are given on the next page de- 
scriptive of hairs obtained from ten species 
of bats, ranging in size from that of our little 
brown bat to that of the kalong, as large as a 
half-grown cat. The species here represent- 
ed extend over a wide geographical range— 
the continents and islands of Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and North and South America. 


|Each specimen is magnified considerably 


over 500 diameters. The one marked 2 is a 
hair of the kalong or flying-fox of Malay. 
Notwithstanding its popular name, it is a 
veritable bat, and a strange creature, truly, 
even for a bat. This curious being is a veg- 
etarian, and makes havoc with the fruit trees 
in the Malayan gardens, so that the queer 
sight is common of trees incased in wicker- 
work cages made of bamboo strips as a pro- 
tection from these night depredators. How- 
ever, if the kalong feeds on the fruit of the 
Malay, the latter feeds on the kalong when 
he can catch him, for they all account flying- 
fox as very savory meat. It is noticeable 
that the hair of this great bat is the coarsest 
or thickest of them all, and that the corticu- 
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BATS’ HAIRS, 


lar scales are imbricated—that is, these hair 
scales, like the body scales of the serpent, 
are made to lap upon one another. No.3 is 
from the margin-eared cynoptere of North- 
ern India. This hair, naturally somewhat 
translucent, is made more so by the balsam 
in which the specimen was mounted for the 
microscope, so that there is a little optical 
illusion, by which it looks like a longitudi- 
nal section. No.4 represents the large hair 
and No.5 the small hair of Pearson’s horse- 
shoe bat, a little bat of the Sikkim Hima- 
layas. No.6 is the Java horseshoe bat; it 
is the small hair. No.7 is a hair of the Ja- 
vanese nicetris. No.8 is a hair from the 
rhinopome of Egypt. No.9 is from an Aus- 


tralian bat whose specific name we do not | 


know. Nos. 10 and 11 represent the larger 
and the smaller hair of Pearson’s bat from 
the Himalayas. No.1 represents the hair 
of an unknown American bat. 

At a time of life when one should have 
put away childish things comes the con- 
straint to make full confession of a cer- 
tain micro-transgression in the days of our 
youth. The writer had, alas! become wor- 
ship-weary at an advanced stage in a long 
effort to comport himself well by keeping 
still during sermon. His endeavor had 
proved successful up to the “seventeenth- 
ly” of the discourse, when—for it was a 
summer evening—a little bat entered the 
church at an open window. A grateful 
summer air had set the chandelier into a 
gentle, slumberous swing. Each little curve 
of undulation was like a slow, somnific wink. 


It seemed to us that each arc exactly meas- | 


ured the time of a half course of this tiny 
bird-beast along the cornice of the ceiling. 
Though of a dreamy sort, there was positive 
poetry in that movement, rectangle and 
curve synchronous, each unswerving from 
its independent plane. And so, overhead, 
round and round, sailed little Vesper, timing 
its parallelograms of flight in an almost 


rhythmical] measure. We watched the move- 
ment in a subdued giddiness of delight. At 
last the little beast made a gliding exit at 
an open window, and, not unlike the cadence 
of a weirdly pleasant sound, disappeared in 
the outer darkness. It was just then that 
the good minister was urging trust in the 
Divine Providence. At home a severe rep- 
rimand was administered for that unseemly 
gazing around the church. Not insensible to 
the rebuke, we were yet sleepy and speech- 
less. Happily an aged man attempted an 
apology. He was deep in the polemics, and 
unwittingly got off a paronomasia (which 
is theological for pun). Said he, “ Don’t be 
too severe on the lad for gazing at that un- 
canny varment, as he didn’t sense the fine 
sarmont we had.” There was certainly a 


| solid stratum of truth in that apology, such 


as is not always found in apologetics. But, 


| after all, there had been a closer agreement 


between the communing of the boy and that 
of “the legate of the skies” than just then 
was apparent. While the minister was con- 
sidering the lilies, the boy was, in a devout 
way of his own, thinking on that little aerial 
fellow, every hair in whose furry coat was 
not only numbered, but positively sculp- 
tured with such elegance that even Solo- 
mon had nothing comparable from the roy- 
al looms. All have seen the bugles which 
decorate the fringes of a lady’s dress. Noth- 
ing could be more profuse in this sort of or- 
namentation than the raiment of little Miss 
Vesper, for each particular hair of her furry 
robe is bugled clear up to the very tip. 
Vesper’s full name is Vespertilio subulatus. 
We must stop writing a few miuutes while 
we take another look at one of her hairs. 
Now we have the pretty thing under the 
microscope, and before leaving it must se- 
cure a pencil portrait (see No. 12 of the bats’ 
hairs). Its bugle-scales, though looking 
quite irregular, have a method in this very 
irregularity, and one which begets a pleas- 
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ant effect, not unlike that produced by the | 
so-called rustic-work of certain rural fences. 
“Qh, this is jolly!” But that is hardly | 
dignified. Well, we have written it because 
it was actually spoken. The fact is, a let- | 
ter had just come from a friendly savant at 
Cambridge, and in it was a tiny envelope, | 
with the welcome words, “Hairs from the | 
back of a Brazilian vampire.” The hair 
was very short, but very soft, and quite | 
pretty. The lower part of each shaft was | 
whitish, and the upper part of a yellowish | 
fawn-color. We soon had some of it under 
a quarter-inch objective. What! Why, it 
looked as plain and unpretending as the 
maiden’s hair aforesaid. It was next put 
under a power of about 600 diameters, and, 
as the boy said, that fetched it. And, for 
such a terrible blood-sucking night ghoul, 
a very pretty object it is. You will notice 
that the drawing gives views from three 





PARTS OF A HAIR OF VAMPIRE-BAT. 


parts of a single hair. The entire hair was 
about four lines in length. Magnified 600 
times linear, if it could be done all at once, it 
would make it 200 inches long—nearly sev- 
enteen feet. Of course the instrument can 
only show a very minute portion at a time. 
Our drawing gives three of these minute 
parts of the shaft. At A is shown the root, 
or hair bulb, which is in two parts. At the 
bottom it is nearly spherical, but farther up 
it is fusiform. The portion bent over, or 
turned down, is the lower part of the shaft, 
and is much slimmer than the upper part, 
which is represented at B. The extremity 
or tip of the hair is shown at C. 

Curious as these bat hairs are, we have 
one still more so. There is a little beetle 
which greatly annoys the good housewife, 
and the naturalist also. It gets into her 
pantry and feeds on her dried meats, also 
destroys furs and wool. To the naturalist 


}specimen of animal sub- 


| the cut of the larder pest 





it is a terror, for it will eat up his insects, | 


and destroy almost any 


stance. It has a little 
dark-colored hairy grub or 
larva. The name of this 
little pest is the larder bee- 
tle, or, as the scientific men 
say, Dermestes lardarius. In 


is given a picture of this 
beetle, while at one side of 
it is a straight line with a 
cross at each end. This 
line is the exact length 
of a full-grown specimen. 
Over the beetle is a greatly 
magnified representation 
of a hair of its grub or 
arva. It will be seen that 
this singular hair is made 
up of a round shaft with 
whorls of sharp spines, 
like small leaves, clasping 
the shaft or stem. Each 
whorl seems to have four 
or five of these spines. 
High up is a whorl of 
much thicker projections, TE LaRDER Pret, 
each somewhat egg-shaped. aos aie 
Top of all is a cluster of 

quite large appendages, each of which seems 
to be hinged at its middle to the central 
shaft, which is quite thick at this spot. In- 
deed, these appendages look wonderfully 
like abortive petals of a columbine. Nor 
does it need much imagination to see in the 
entire make-up of this hair the similitude 
of a flower—the continuous bracts on the 
stem, the calyx of thick sepals, and the co- 
rolla of spur-like petals. It is truly an 
oddity, the heavy part of the hair being at 
the distal end, much as if in a whip the 
snapper and the stock should change places. 
If one might believe in fays of microscopic 
stature, a hair of Dermestes might well 
serve as the mace of elfin nobility. 

It is noticeable 
that in all over 
which we have 
gone the micro- 
scope has simply 
dealt with the ex- 
ternal character of 
the hair, as deter- 
mined by the form, 
size, and position 
of the epithelial 
scales on the shaft. 
But this is the easi- 
est part of the prob- 
lem. Important 
differences occur in 
the dissection of 
hairs. This is often 
seen in a simple 
section. In the cut 








SECTIONS OF HAIR6. 
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HAIRS OF OAT, MOLE, SABLE. 


of sections of hairs, 1 shows a longitudinal 
section of a human hair, in which the 
fibrous character appears; 2 gives a cross 
section of the same hair, and shows the cyl- 
inder of medullary substance. Compare 
this with 3, which is a cross section of the 
hair of the peccary, or South American hog, 
and the great difference of internal struc- 
ture is at once observable. 


To many these details are interesting | 


simply because they are curious. Some 
may dignify them with the epithet scien- 
tific ; others will ask, “Of what use is all 
this?” The true answer is, “ Much, every 
way.” Herein even the commercial value 
of the microscope is very great. While 
from defective or insufficient knowledge 
the expert in animal hairs might occasion- 
ally be at fault, yet he could, to the extent 
of his practice, identify the genuine and the 
false among the furrier’s wares. The 
ladies need hardly be told that the 
Alaska sable furs, so fashionable the 
last season, were the sheerest shams. 
Alas, these Alaska sables were only 
the metamorphosed pelts of the very 
vilest of sour indigenous animals, 
even the one known as the skunk! 
Pardon the vulgar word; we might 
have used the old name of Shaw, 
Mephitis mephitica. 

Among the sporting fraternity 
there is an old adage, 


** Fur, feathers, and hair 
Make many a man swear.” 


And not less are men tempted in 
the great wool markets of Europe. 
Whatever may be meant by the 
phrase “ pulling wool over another’s 
eyes,” it was practiced here to a fear- 
fulextent. Expressed in figures, the 
interests at stake in this one com- 
modity are simply amazing. Last 
year California alone clipped nine 
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wool-manufacturing districts, for the woo] 
crop of the world last year was not less 
than one billion eight hundred and eig}t- 
een million three hundred thousand 
pounds (1,818,300,000). In those great 
marts of England, known respectively as 
the Wool Exchange, fraudulent sales wer 
frequent until the microscope was snm- 
moned unto judgment. Let us make this 
plain. It is not the weaving alone, how- 
ever skillfully done, that gives the fine 
body to the esteemed English broadcloth, 
This is due to the quality of the fibre of 
the wool employed in the fabric, and this 
excellence in the fibre is known as its 
felting quality. Felt hats are usually 
made of wool and rabbits’ hair. Not by 
weaving at all is felt made; but by soak- 
ing in hot water and beating and pressing, 
thus causing the several fibres or hairs to 
become locked and entangled together, is 
produced that compact fabric known as felt 
cloth. It is the slipping of the scales of one 





A FIBRE OF SHEEP'S WOOL, SHOWING THE IMBRICATION, 





| fibre under those of another—a sort of dove- 
| tailing—that does the business; and the 
finer the lapping or imbrication of the 
scales, the better the felting quality of the 
| wool. Here, then, is an indisputable test 
of the commercial excellence of the article. 






TEA ADULTERATED. 











and a half million pounds of wool; 
and yet if California were to stop 
raising wool, it would not very sen- 
sibly affeet the markets of the great 


a. Upper surface of leaf. ». Lower surface, showing cells. 
¢. Chlorophyl cells. d. Elongated cells found on the upper sur- 
face of the leaf in the course of the veins. e. Spiral vessel. 
J. Cell of turmeric. g. Fragment of Prussian blue. A. Par- 
ticles of white powder, probably China clay. 
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business are employed in the great 
drug establishments, whose special- 
ty is adulteration. And this art of 
the druggist is a very ancient one. 
An old book now lying before me 
is entitled The Elaboratory laid open ; 
or, the Secrets of Modern Chemistry and 
Pharmacy revealed. It is dated Lon- 
don, 1758. In it much stress is put 
on exposing the “ practice of so- 
phistication.” And how often, when 
too late, does the modern physician 
find that the very medicine with 
which he is doctoring his patient 
has itself been “doctored!” The 
test in some of these cases would 
need to be a chemical one, but gen- 
erally the microscope is the best de- 
tective. 

A few years ago the British Par- 
liament instituted an inquiry into 
the adulteration of foods. “The 
opinion of three distinguished 





OOFFEE ADULTERATED. chemists was actually quoted in 
a, a, a. Small fragments of coffee. ,b, b. Portions of chiccory. the House of Commons,” to the ef- 
c,c, ¢. Starch granules of wheat. fect that it was impossible to de- 


tect the presence of chiccory in 
As facts in the form of figures are generally | coffee. The microscopist regards this as a 
of easy comprehension, let us borrow a few | simple matter. The adulteration of choc- 
words from Gosse. ‘When first the wool | olate is “diabolical.” “It is accomplished 
fibre was submitted to microscopical exam- | with brick-dust, ochre, iron rust, and animal 
ination, the experiment was made on a spec- | fats of the worst description.” The exam- 
imen of merino; it presented 2400 serratures | ple given in the cut of adulterated cocoa, 
in an inch. Then a fibre of Saxon wool, | on health considerations is perhaps harm- 
finer than the former, and known to possess | less. The last three cuts are from Hassall, 
a superior felting power, was tried; there | of the British Parliament Commission of In- 
were 2720 serratures in an inch. Next a|quiry as to Adulteration of Drugs. The tea 
specimen of South-Down wool, acknowl-|is shown to be mixed with other leaves, 
edged to be inferior to either of the former, | drugs, and minerals. The coffee is shown 
was examined, and gave 2080 ser- 
ratures. Finally, the Leicester 
wool, whose felting quality is fee- 
bler still, yielded only 1850 serra- 
tures per inch. And this connec- 
tion of good felting quality with 
the number and sharpness of the 
sheathing scales is found to be in- 
variable.” Elsewhere the same 
writer says, “ Examples selected 
from fine flannel and from coarse 
worsted vary in diameter from 355 
to =45 of an inch.” 

And it is so for all fabrics and 
staples of a fibrous sort. Each is 
stamped with its own pattern, thus 
impressing upon it a specific char- 
acter, which skill, with a good mi- 
croscope, may read. So it is with 
all those articles which constitute 
our food, and which are capable of 
being adulterated. Take, for in- 
stance, coffee and tea and the dif- 
ferent kinds of starch. But all 
this is notoriously true of drugs. , 

So much is this the case that sal- a,a,a. Granules and cells of cocoa. 0b, b, b. Grannies of canna 
aried experts in this reprehensible starch, or tous-lesmois. c, Granules of tapioca starch, 
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to be mixed with chiceory and roasted | en 
wheat. The cocoa is simply fraudulent, | [SPERERIIOS SESS 
A Fee 
not dangerous. = SSSee 
° ° . : Sos SSS BS Se Te 
Among the ills which flesh is heir to Sen oa 


stand notably those pertaining to the skin. 
Though some are more unsightly than seri- 
ous, others are too often both disgusting 
and calamitous. As the hair is rooted in 
and grows from the skin, there is often an 
intimate connection in their respective dis- 
orders. Let us adduce an animal parasite 
peculiar to each. 

It is interesting to know that early science 
is indebted to a learned and saintly lady for 
a clear statement of the fact that the loath- 
some disease known as the itch is due to 
the presence of an insect. This is found in 
a work written in the twelfth century, with | 
the title Physica, by Saint Hildegard, the 
Lady Superior of the convent on the Ru- ITOH MITE BURROWS. 
pertsberg, near Bingen. In 1619 the Jan- 
sens were giving prominence to the micro-| mence excavation. This explains why it 
scope as a practical instrument, and the | prefers operating between the fingers. The 
itch disease began to be studied with its favorable spot found, it immediately stands 
aid. In 1687 Dr. Bonomo, of Leghorn, and | upon its head, and begins burrowing. In 
Cestori, an apothecary, were able to ex- | Fig. A of the acarian burrows the itch mite 
plode the old theory that “the itch disease | has got under the scarfskin. In Fig. B it 
was due to thickened bile, drying of the | is working horizontally. In Fig. C the bur- 
blood, irritating salts, melancholy juices, | row has well advanced. Now it is notice- 
and special fermen- | able, especially in Fig. C, that there is a 
tation.” These ob- | steady cell growth upward, thus a constant 
servers saw the in- | pushing outward of the effete or dying 
sects, and even the | cells, and these, thus brought to the ex- 
female laying the | terior, are easily rubbed off by the surface 
eggs. wear. But this operation affects the bur- 

The itch mite be- | row, as it really pushes the burrow up at its 
longs to the fami- | oldest parts, that is,at its beginning. Thus 
ly Acarina, and is|it is that in Fig.C the elbow or angle in 
known as Sarcoptes | each of the other figures has disappeared. 
hominis, sometimes | We must here confess our obligation to a 
as Acarus scabiei.| good paper on this subject by Dr. B. Joy 
The fact that the | Jefferies. 
microscope is nec- Young persons are often disfigured in the 

THE ITOH MITE. essary in the obser- face with black specks. These are the mag- 
vation of this pest | got pimples, or comedones. But an uglier 
will suggest its diminutive size. The cut | customer by far, as its secretions beget ob- 
is enormously magnified, and shows what | structions which cause degeneracy of the 
a horrible being the tiny creature is. It | hair, is the hair-sae mite, Demodex folliculo- 
burrows into the deeper layers of the skin. | rum. It is generally found on the face, and 
This disgusting mite generally infests the | most frequently on the sebaceous follicles 
fingers on the inner surfaces, although it |of the nose. Rarely numerous, it 
may occur on almost any part of the body. | is not often serious. It lives “in 
It literally excavates a winding gallery | the space between the hair shaft 
beneath the outer skin. As it bores it ad-| and the root sheath, and deposits 
vances, feeding on its human victim, and | its eggs in its dwelling-place.” 
leaving its feces and eggs behind. Its gal-| As a canebrake offers a novel 
lery thus appears brown; while at the ex- | field of exploration to a Northern 
treme end, much as a tiny white grub, the | naturalist, so to the microscopist 
odious little parasite is lodged, and there, | the human hair is interesting on 
when exhausted, it dies. account of its peculiar parasites. 

But there is a beautiful philosophy of | Many of these are of a fungous or 
method which the microscope reveals in| plant nature. Some of these en- 
these acarian burrows. To illustrate this | gender quite serious forms of dis- 
we give three cuts. When one of these | ease. That one might be instanced 
mites gets upon the skin it creeps about un- | which is known as the barber’s ... yar 
til it finds a tender spot where it may com-|itch. But as this is an affair sole- sao mire. 
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ly of the men, let us address ourselves to a 
matter which alone concerns the ladies, 
namely, the chignon malady. 

In 1867 a Hamburg paper, with an appar- 
ent scientific authority, issued an announce- 
ment that fell like a, bomb-shell into the 
great circle of fashion. A Mr. Lindemann 
was credited with the discovery of a new 
microscopical parasite, which he had named 
Gregarina. He announced that it existed 
parasitically in the human blood, that it 
swam in this life-stream, and was nourish- 
ed by it, much, we suppose, as a fish in the 
river. He said, also, that each head-louse 
had in it enormous numbers of these greg- 
arines. He told of his having interviewed 
a hair-dresser at Nizhni-Novgorod, and of 
his finding lots of these dreadful protozoic 
animaleules infesting his stock in trade. 
Very naturally the Russian ladies became 
greatly alarmed when he told them that 
their chignons were obtained from the ca- 
puts of filthy peasants. But more, and 
worse: he declared that in the ball-room 
even the dead of these parasites on the 
false hair, under the influence of the light, 
heat, and moisture of perspiration caused 
by dancing, revived, grew, multiplied, be- 
came disseminated in millions, and got into 
the lungs, and thence into the blood, where 
they attained their specific gregarine na- 
ture, and thus induced disease. Just think 
of it! But it well-nigh dazes sober think- 
ing—a parasite in a parasite—for he tells 
us that these infinitesimal pests commence 
existence as an internal parasite of the 
Pediculus humanus.' Nay, do not scratch be- 
hind thine ear, or hint at “bully Bottom’s” 
“auricular assurance,” or make doubting 
pantomime, or scoff, for, according to Mr. 
Lindemann, this dreadful gregarina is not 
only begotten in, but lives in, and dies in, 
the body of this vermin; and, 


“last acene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history,” 


is its resurrection. It revives, and, quitting 
its living coffin on the human head, enters 
the human blood. Of course what less could 
“gentle blood” do than tingle at the recit- 
al! The entire bon ton of St. Petersburg 
were filled with dismay, and the ladies of 
Berlin and Paris caught the alarm, and even 
London was startled from its stolid propri- 
ety. Next the fair of America heard just 
enough of the rumor to suffer a sort of Bald 
Mountain seare. 

All this was one side of the famous chi- 
gnon controversy. At such a juncture a 
humble appeal was taken in behalf of the 
devotees of Fashion to the stern judgment 
of a stricter science than that of Mr. Linde- 
mann; and again the microscope was called 
to preside at the tribunal. 

Against the German Lindemann, Dr. Till- 
bury Fox, a skillful English microscopist 
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and eminent specialist in diseases of the 
skin and the hair, took up the onus of the 
investigation. The doctor avers that he 
never found a true gregarina on the hair. 
He did, however, find a fungous growth on 
a specimen of German false hair, which, he 
says, is possibly the supposed gregarina of 
Lindemann. Such an infested hair, if drawn 
between the thumb and finger, will feel 
rough. This roughness is caused by the 
presence of a number of dark knots, each 
knot being about the size of a pin point. 
The figure represents a very minute por- 
tion of the shaft of a hair thus surrounded 
with a mass of these microscopic fungi. It 
would take hardly less than 4000 of them 
set closely together, like beads, to make just 





FUNGLIFEROUB HAIR FROM A GHIGNON, 


one inch in length. And yet they are real- 
ly plants, and the hair thus infested may 
be called fungiferous hair. By looking at 
the figure very closely, you will observe that 
the middle portion of this fungous mass is 
made up of small bodies, considerably elon- 
gated. These forms may be called filament- 


ous, while the parts on each side are com- 


’ . . 
posed of cellular and more spherical forms. 


These are but different stages in the life 
history of the same individual plant. 

Now we must appear for a moment to 
digress; for it must be mentioned just here 
that the lower one gets down in the two 
realms of life, the animal and the vegeta- 
ble, the more perplexing becomes the re- 
semblance between them. Even the spawn 
of an oyster, when just emitted from the 
parental shell, is provided with cilia, or 
fleshy hair-like organs. With these pro- 
pellers, like banks of oars, this microscopic 
being is really an active traveler in the sea. 
And it is similar with the spores of a sea- 
weed. At maturity the cell containing them 
bursts, and out rush the sporules, and each 
one enters upon its travels, just as if it were 
not only an animate but a sentient thing. 

To return to our chignon fungus, as shown 
in the figure, “Fungiferous Hair.” Each 
plant here may be considered as a simple 
cell. After a little while, around each cell 
a groove or depression is noticeable. This 
keeps on deepening. There is some hidden 
force at work, as if an invisible thread were 
being drawn around each cell, until the con- 
striction cuts it through. The one cell now 
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becomes two cells, and each is a perfect 
one—that is, the one plant has really be- 
come two plants. Thus is the species mul- 
tiplied by this division of each individual. 
But there were noticed in the mass some 
cells that were larger than the others, and 
it was observed that these large cells were 
filled with small ones. Some of these large 
ones had two cilia, or thread-like organs, ex- 
tending from them, with which they moved 
along the hairs quite rapidly. Other cells 


had a bristling array of projecting organs, 





A BUR-LIKE OELL OF OHIGNON FUNGUS. 


which gave them the aspect of chestnut 
burs. They had also a pair of organs very 


much longer than the other projections, and | 


these were bifurcated at their farther ends. 
Doubtless all these threads may be regard- 
ed as serving like functions with the cilia 


bur-like cell, with its young all in motion 
within the parent cell, and the numerous 
projecting threads, with the two long bi- 
furcated ones. Another figure gives this 
chignon fungus in two masses when four- 





OCHIGNON FUNGUS FOURTEEN DAYS OLD. 
teen days old. It is not very highly mag- 
nified. The remaining figure of this fungus 
is very much enlarged, and shows the struec- 
ture of a mycelial portion next to the hair. 

We may add that Dr. Tillbury Fox did not 
see any ground for much alarm in the facts 
he developed from this chignon parasite. 
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He says’ the 
hair shafts, even 
though infest- 
ed, seemed per- 
fectly healthy 
after the pest 
was removed. 
He mentions, 
however, one 
stage of this 
torula-like fun- 
gus, at which, if 
it fell on the ten- 
der skin of an 
infant, it might 
beget a certain 
kind of scalp 
disease. 
Thusended the 
great chignon MYOELIA, OR THREADS OF CHIGNON 
nadine, After Shin aa VERY GREATLY MAGNI- 
verdict of the 
microscope every one breathed freely again ; 
and each devoted fair, charitably blind to 
these foibles of her favorite, cherished as 
lovingly as ever her costly and charming 
back hair. 

Although a complemental necessity to 
man’s highest nature, did it not stagger Nic- 
odemus when the great Teacher said, “ Mar- 
vel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
born again?” And is this second genesis 
in the spiritual more wonderful than a ce1 


| tain analogous phenomenon which the mi 
of the oyster spawn. The figure shows this | 


croscope has made known in the materia! 
realms of life? Let us see. 

Steenstrup and Sars, those wonderful 
Northern lights, by their discoveries made 
almost a new science of marine zoology. 


| From his Norway home the latter announced 


things which seemed not lawful to utter, 
for he seemed to speak scientific heresy. 
But he spoke with the authority of a dis- 
coverer, and his words erased from the books 
whole troops of genera as facts not found 
in nature, but myths made of men. Certain 
curious creatures, long supposed to be adult 
forms of life, and bearing their generic 
names, were declared to be but different 
stages of a cycle of life through which the 
individual must pass ere it reached its adult 
form. There was the tiny planula, a mere 
speck, a jelly sphere, moving in the water 
by its cilia. And there were the hydroids, 
a community of polyp forms, minute beings 
fixed to the ground or a stone, anchored like 
little sea-plants. And they called this last 
by the name of scyphistoma. And there 
was a quaint little creature that seemed like 
a nest of baskets with ornamental borders. 
This also was anchored at its smaller end, 
and its name was strobila. Then there was 
a merry little being swimming in the sea 
It was very small, and like a fruit dish with 
deeply cleft edges. Its name was ephyra. 
And, as every body knows, there was the 
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acaleph, or medusa, the animate Montgolfier | 
of the sea. And, fabulous as it may seem, | 
all these were shown to be but temporary | 
life phases in the life cycle of one individ- | 
nal, whose adult form was the medusa; and | 
having attained this form, it produced eggs, | 
and so the mystic cycle of life was run 
again. Now planula came of an egg; thus, 

































gz; 
strange though it seems, the fact is that Me- 
dusa begat the egg which begat Planula, 
and Planula begat Scyphistoma, and Sey- 
phistoma begat Strobila, and Strobila begat | 
Ephyra, and Ephyra begat Medusa—which | 
also is to say, that Medusa is the parent of 
them all, and seems to be the great-great- 
grandparent of itself. Herein comes the 
hard werd parthenogenesis, while to this 
series of phenomena is given the name al- 
ternate generations. 

Look a moment at the cut of the pretty | 
medusa, Pelagia cyanella; and the next ent, 
which figures the principal stages in the 
transformations of this medusa. Nos. 1, 3, 
1, and the two figures over 5 and 6, are pro- | 
tiles of planula at different ages; No. 2 is 
No. 1 seen from underneath; 5 and 6 are} 
planula farther advanced; 7 and 8 are scy- | 
phistoma at different stages; 9 is strobila; 
and 10 and 11 are ephyra from different | 


TRANSFORMATIONS OF A MEDUSA. 


views. The last is one of the tiny dish- 
| like or basket forms set free from strobila. 
It is already a floating being, and at its 
next change will become the elegant me- 
dusa, Pelagia eyanella. 

This begetting must be taken, however. 
in a sense of its own. It is a sort of growth 
which may be called a “turning into.” 
Thus planula turns into a scyphistoma, and 
that into a strobila, and this not into one 
other single thing, but a good round dozen 
at least of “othernesses” called ephyre, 
much as a rocket ends in a constellation of 
distinetive stars. Indeed, this halt or stage 
in this singular life course looks very much 
as if nature might sometimes indulge in a 
bit of necromancy of her own. The feat is 
so bewitchingly like that of a juggler that 
one stands not a little astounded at the 
sight. Now there is no trick in the thing 
whatever, for although seemingly impossi- 
ble, it is actual, and real planula, as we have 
seen, becomes transformed into a scyphisto- 
ma, and this again into a strobila, with its 
PRLAGIA OYANELLA. structure so like a nest of baskets. Just 
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WHEAT BRAND. 

Puccinia graminis, Pers. 
s1Ze. 
idermis of the leaf. 6. Bast-cell nerves. 
the leaf on which the parasite rests. 
old spores of Ceeoma lineare. Jf, f. Stalks from which t 
fallen off. g. Spores ofthe Puccinia, 3,4. Spores. 
wall of the lower spore-cell. 
spore-cell with the spore-nucleus. (2-6 magnified.) 
look at what is going on, or you will not ap- 
preciate this sleight-of-hand feat beneath 
the sea. Near the top a constriction sets in, 
and the topmost basket is cut off, and drops 
dying upon the sea-bottom. By another 
constriction the one that now is the top- 
most is in like manner cast off, and lo! it 
sails away a living merry little ephyra, and 
it soon becomes a full-formed medusa. And 
so with the rest of this nest of basket-like 
forms: strobila casts them off one by one, 
each becoming an ephyra, and that becom- 
ing a true medusa, until the bottom basket 
is reached, and so strobila is used up, or has 
gone off into some dozen other forms, which 
become so many great-great-great-grand- 


ancestors to as many future cycles of medu- | 


san or acalephan life. 
Does the biologist, whose functions are 


with the whence, the what, and the whither | 


of all living things, fully comprehend this 
seeming legerdemain of strobila? He does 
not pretend to. Why should it be a law in- 
flexible that strobila’s first begotten shall 
inevitably fall still-born to the floor of the 
sea, while for the rest of her numerous off- 


spring each shali receive a fair start in life? | 


Well, the microscopist is still doggedly set 
at his task of investigation, and, depend 
upon it, we shall yet learn even this me- 


1. Leaf of grass, with mildew, natural 
2. Section of the leaf with a patch of mildew and rust. 
ce, c. Outer layer of cells of 
d,d. Mycelium. e, e. Young and 


5. 
6. Longitudinal section of the upper 


dusan mystery of life anq 
death. 

The reader has noticed what 
singularly like processes the 
microscope has revealed as at 
work in plants and animals re 
spectively in the lower ranks of 
life. And lately it has brought 
out the very interesting fact that 
even in plant life there is an an- 
alogue of that strange phenom- 
ena, alternate generations. 

In 1774, over a hundred years 
ago, it was that Kriinitz’s Eney- 
clopedia mentioned the injurious 
effect which the contiguity of 
the common barberry bush had 
upon the wheat. Even then and 
ever since savants enough have 
been who have snubbed what 
has proved to be a common- 
sense conviction of the tiller of 
the soil. The farmer declared 
that with the barberry near his 
fields it was impossible to raise 
wheat without the brand. This 
brand or smut is a brownish 
stain or rust on the grasses and 
the grains. It is really a fun- 
gus, and is known as the Puc- 
cinia graminis. The leaves of the 
Berberis vulgaris are often spot- 
ted with a bright yellow or or- 
ange rust. This is the fungus 
known as the £eidium berberidis. 
It now turns out that the two 
| fungi, so long supposed to be generically 

distinct, are actually, generically, and spe- 
cifically identical. And yet you could not, 
by sowing the spores of the barberry brand 
on the leaves of a barberry bush, beget 
the barberry fungus; nor could one, by 
| sowing the spores of the wheat brand on 
the leaves of the wheat or grass, repro- 
duce that particular kind of fungus. But 
the sporules of ecidium must get upon the 
| leaf of a wheat or grass plant to produce 
|® puecinia, and the puccinia sporules must 
get upon the leaf of a barberry bush to 
produce the ecidium. It is true that the 
leaves of the different plants may be re- 
garded as the different soils or habitats nec- 
essary for the growth of these two brands 
|or plant rusts. But the sporules them- 
| selves must be also different; that is, though 
it be but in the growth cycle of one individ- 
ual species, yet there are two kinds of spor- 
ules. Hence there must be a secondary 
spore generation. M.Gauriel Rivet sowed 
sporules of the barberry rust on the bar- 
berry leaf, and got nothing. He also sowed 
spores of the wheat smut on the wheat leaf 
with no result. But when he took ecidium 
| spores from the barberry rust and sowed 
| them on the wheat leaf, behold! there came 
the puccinia or wheat brand; and when he 
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BARBERRY BRAND. 


Ecidium berberidis, Gmel. 


sowed sporules of puccinia from the wheat | 
on the leaves of the barberry, behold! there 
came the true wcidium or barberry blight. 
For the patient development of these phe- 


nomena under the microscope we are in- 
debted to Oerstedt and De Bary. 

That is always a grand moment in ex- 
perience when Truth enters the mind and 
illumes it with a new conviction. The writ- 
er well remembers the quiet awe that fell 


upon a class of youths when, in a lecture on | 


the marsupials, he laid upon the table a 
live female opossum, and with an almost re- 
ligious sense, gently opening, exposed to 
view her soft warm pouch, or secondary 
womb, in which, soon to be ready for their 
second birth, were the fetal little ones, each 
adhering to its own lacteal font. And even 
here, in this unpretending spot of plant rust, 
this orange stain on this barberry leaf, are 
we confronted with the amazing mystery 
of a second generation in the one life of so 
lowly an individual. 

In the cut of the “Barberry Brand” the 
spermagonia of the fungus is shown. They 
are upright vesicles, each prettily margined 
at top, and suggestive of so many Jittle man- 
tel-piece match safes. These spermagonia 
are literally vegetable wombs, in which the 
seeds or sporules are generated. 
also represents the sporidia, or compound 
sporules. 

Honor to whom honor is due. 
stance of parallelism between the plant and 
the animal of corresponding grade or rank 
Was seen, in advance of observation, so early 


1. Branch of barberry with spots of rust, natural size. 
group of Peridia with their orifices dentated. 


The cut | 


This in- | 


2. Spermagonia. 
(2, 3, and 4 magnified.) 


3. A 
4. Sporidia. 


as January, 1847, by an English clergyman, 
Rev. J. M. Berkeley, who has delved in qui- 
| etness for more than forty years in this 
| obscure field of microscopic labor. In a 
| published article he then said, “It is quite 
| possible that in plants as well as in the 
| lower animals there may be an alternation 
| of generations.” 
| So here again the microscope shows its 
| kindly human bias as eyes to the blind. It 
will with patience peer into that which a 
| supercilious science will not so much as con- 
| descend to look at. In this instance, hav- 
ing got at nature’s secret, it vindicates the 
plain common-sense of sensible men, and 
| confirms beyond controversy that which 
| could only be asserted in the confidence of 
conviction. In the words of the late Profess- 
or Joseph Czermak, one must not “ remain 
standing at an event viewed unequally.” 
| But if it be an observation in which eyes 
and ears and perception have been true, 
j;and a conscientious testing of results has 
followed, why should one hesitate to con- 
tend for that which our eyes have seen and 
our hands have handled as the truth? In 
scouting the common-sense convictions of 
men, when based upon observations so oft- 
en and trustworthily made, those savants 
were found flouting at a great principle 
in nature—that sublime activities are not 
| limited to the so-called high fields of her 
operations. Does not their conduct stand 
painfully parallel with that of those philoso- 
phers of that ancient cultus to whom an even 
| grander truth seemed “ foolishness ?” 
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OLD GARDISTON. 
( LD GARDISTON was a manor-house 


down in the rice lands, six miles from 
a Southern sea-port. It had been called 
Old Gardiston for sixty or seventy years, 
which showed that it must have belonged 
to colonial days, since no age under that of 
a century could have earned for it that hon- 
orable title in a neighborhood where the 
Declaration of Independence was still con- 
sidered an event of comparatively modern 
times. The war was over, and the mistress 
of the house, Miss Margaretta Gardiston, lay 
buried in St. Mark’s chureh-yard, near by. 
The little old church had long been closed ; 
the very road to its low stone doorway was 
overgrown, and a second forest had grown 
up around it; but the ehurch-yard was still 
open to those of the dead who had a right 
there; and certainly Miss Margaretta had 
this right, seeing that father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather all lay buried there, 
and their memorial tablets, quaintly embla- 
zoned, formed a principal part of the deco- 
rations of the ancient little sanctuary in the 
wilderness. There was no one left at Old 
Gardiston now save Cousin Copeland and 
Gardis Duke, a girl of seventeen years, Miss 
Margaretta’s niece and heir. Poor little 
Gardis, having been born a girl when she 
should have been a boy, was christened 
with the family name—a practice not un- 
common in some parts of the South, where 
English customs of two centuries ago still 
retain their hold with singular tenacity ; 
but the three syllables were soon abbrevi- 
ated to two for common use, and the child 
grew up with the quaint name of Gardis. 
They were at breakfast now, the two re- 
maining members of the family, in the mar- 
ble-floored dining-room. The latticed win- 
dows were open; birds were singing outside, 
and roses blooming; a flood of sunshine lit 
up every corner of the apartment, showing 
its massive Chinese vases, its carved ivory 
ornaments, its hanging lamp of curious 
shape, and its spindle-legged sideboard, 
covered with dark-colored plates and plat- 
ters ornamented with dark blue dragons 
going out to walk, and crocodiles circling 
around fantastically roofed temples, as 
though they were waiting for the worship- 
ers to come out in order to make a meal of 
them. But in spite of these accessories the 
poor old room was but a forlorn place; the 
marble flooring was sunken and defaced, 
portions were broken into very traps for 
unwary feet, and its ancient enemy, the 
penetrating dampness of the South, had 
tinally conquered the last resisting mosaic, 
and climbed the walls, showing in blue and 
yellow streaks on the old-fashioned mould- 
ings. There had been no fire in the tiled 
tire-place for many years; Miss Margaretta 
did not approve of fires, and wood was cost- 


ly: this last reason, however, was never 
mentioned; and Gardis had grown into a 
girl of sixteen before she knew the comfort 
of the sparkling little fires that shine oy 
the hearths morning and evening during 
the short winters in well-appointed Sout}. 
ern homes. At that time she had spent 
few days in the city with some fami! 
friends who had come out of the war wit} 
less impoverishinent than their neighbors, 
Miss Margaretta did not approve of them 
exactly—it was understood that all South- 
erners of “ our class” were “impoverished ;” 
she did not refuse the cordial invitation ip 
toto, but she sent for Gardis sooner than was 
expected, and set about carefully removing 
from the girl’s mind any wrong ideas that 
might have made a lodgment there. And 
Gardis, warmly loving her aunt, and imbued 
with all the family pride from her birth, im- 
inediately cast from her the bright little 
comforts she had met in the city as plebe- 
ian, and going up stairs to the old draw- 
ing-room, dusted the relics enshrined there 
with a new reverence for them, glorifying 
herself in their undoubted antiquity. Fires, 
indeed! Certainly not. 

The breakfast table was spread with 
snowy damask, worn thin almost to gossa- 
mer, and fairly embroidered with delicate 
darning, the cups and plates belonged to 
the crocodile set, and the meagre repast was 
at least daintily served. Cousin Copeland 
had his egg, and Gardis satisfied her young 
appetite with fish caught in the river behind 
the house by Pompey, and a fair amount of 
Dinah’s corn-bread. The two old slaves had 
refused to leave Gardiston House; emanci- 
pation was nothing tothem. They had been 
trained all their lives by Miss Margaretta, 
and now that she was gone, they took pride 
in keeping the expenses of the table, as she 
had kept them, reduced to as small a sum 
as possible, knowing better than poor Gar- 
dis herself knew the pitiful smallness of the 
family income, derived solely from the rent 
of an old warehouse in the city. For the 
war had not impoverished Gardiston House; 
it was impoverished long before. Acre by 
acre the land had gone, until nothing was 
left save a small corn field and the flower 
garden; piece by piece the silver had van- 
ished, until nothing was left save three tea- 
spoons, three table-spoons, and four forks. 
The old warehouse had brought in little 
rent during those four long years, and they 
had fared hardly at Gardiston. Still,in their 
isolated situation away from the main roads, 
their well-known poverty a safeguard, they 
had not so much as heard a drum or seen a 
uniform, blue or gray, and this was a rare 
and fortunate exemption in those troublous 
times; and when the war was at last end- 
ed, Miss Margaretta found herself no poorer 
than she was before, with this great advan- 
tage added, that now every body was poor, 
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and, indeed, it was despicable to be any thing | piece to piece of the old furniture, carefully 


else. She bloomed out into a new cheerful- 
ness under this congenial state of things, 
aud even invited one or two contemporaries 
still remaining on the old plantations in the 
neighborhood to spend several days at Gar- 
diston. Two ancient dames accepted the 
invitation, and the state the three kept to- 
vether in the old drawing-room under the 
family portraits, the sweep of their narrow- 
skirted, old-fashioned silk gowns on the in- 
laid staircase when they went down to din- 
ner, their supreme unconsciousness of the 
break-neck condition of the marble flooring 
and the mould-streaked walls, the airy way 
in which they drank their tea out of the 
crocodile cups, and told little stories of fifty 
years before, filled Gardis with admiring re- 
spect. She sat, as it were, in the shadow 
of their greatness, and obediently ate only 
of those dishes that required a fork, since 
the three spoons were, of course, in use. 
During this memorable visit Cousin Cope- 
land was always “engaged in his study” at 
meal-times; but in the evening he appear- 
ed, radiant and smiling, and then the four 
played whist together on the Chinese table, 
and the ladies fanned themselves with state- 
ly grace while Cousin Copeland dealt not 
only the ecards, but compliments also—both 
equally old-fashioned and well preserved. 
But within this first year of peace Miss 
Margaretta had died—an old lady of seven- 


ty-five, but bright and strong as a winter 
apple. Gardis and Cousin Copeland, left 
alone, moved on in the same way: it was 
the only way they knew. Cousin Copeland 
lived only in the past, Gardis in the present ; 
and indeed the future, so anxiously consid- | 
ered always by the busy, restless Northern 


dusting it all. The room was large and 
lofty, there was no carpet on the inlaid 
floor, but a tapestry rug lay under the table 
in the centre of the apartment; every thing 
was spindle-legged, chairs, tables, the old 
piano, two cabinets, a sofa,a card-table, and 
two little tabourets embroidered in Scrip- 
tural scenes, reduced now to shadows, Jo- 
seph and his wicked brethren having faded 
to the same dull yellow hue, which Gardis 
used to think was not the discrimination 
that should have been shown between the 
just and the unjust. The old cabinets were 
crowded with curious little Chinese images 
and vases, and on the high mantel were 
candelabra with more crocodiles on them, 
and a large mirror which had so long been 
veiled in gauze that Gardis had never fairly 
seen the fat gilt cherubs that surrounded it. 
A few inches of wax-candle still remained 
in the candelabra, but they were never light- 
ed, a tallow substitute on the table serving 
as a nucleus during the eight months of 
warm weather when the evenings were 
spent in the drawing-room. When it was 
really cold, a fire was kindled in the bou- 
doir—a narrow chamber in the centre of 
the large rambling old mansion, where, with 
closed doors and curtained windows, the 
three sat together, Cousin Copeland reading 
aloud, generally from the Spectator, often 
pausing to jot down little notes as they oc- 
curred to him in his orderly memorandum- 
book—* mere outlines of phrases, but sufti- 
ciently full to recall the desired train of 
thought,” he observed. The ladies embroid- 
ered, Miss Margaretta sitting before the 
large frame she had used when a girl—they 
did all the sewing for the household (very 
little new material, and much repairing of 





mind, has never been lifted into the place | 
of supreme importance at the South. | old), but these domestic labors were strictly 

When breakfast was over, Gardis went | confined to the privacy of their own apart- 
up stairs into the drawing-room. Cousin | ments—in the drawing-room or boudoir they 
Copeland, remarking, in his busy little way, | always embroidered. Gardis remembered 
that he had important work awaiting him, | this with sadness as she removed the cover 
retired to his study—a round room in the | from the large frame, and glanced at “ Moses 
tower, where, at an old desk with high back | in the Bulrushes,” which her inexperienced 
full of pigeon-holes, he had been accustomed | hand could never hope to finish; she was 
for years to labor during a portion of the thinking of her aunt, but any one else would 
day over family documents a century or two | have thought of the bulrushes, which were 
old, recopying them with minute care, add- | now pink, now saffron, and now blue, after 
ing foot-notes, and references leading back | some medieval system of floss silk vegeta- 
by means of red-ink stars to other docu- | tion. 
ineuts, and appending elaborately phrased Having gone all around the apartment 
little comments neatly signed in flourishes | and dusted every thing, Chinese images and 
with his initials and the date, such as “ Tru- | all, Gardis opened the old piano and gently 
ly a doyghty deed. C.B.G. 1852.”—“‘ Wor- | played a little tune. Miss Margaretta had 
thy,” quotha? Nay, it seemeth unto my | been her only teacher, and the young girl’s 
poor comprehension a marrelous kindness! | songs were old-fashioned ; but the voice was 
C.B.G.  1856.”—* May we all profit by this! | sweet and full, and before she knew it she 
C.B.G. 1858.” was filling the house with her melody. 

This morning, as usual, Gardis donned her| __ : f 
gloves, threw open the heavy wooden shut- | By ty Cupid one day in a myrtle bough strayed, 

. “ And among the sweet blossoms he playfully played, 

ters, and, while the summer morning sun- | Plucking many a sweet from the boughs of the tree, 
shine flooded the room, she moved from) Till he felt that his finger was stung by a bee,” 
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sang Gardis, and went on blithely through 
the whole, giving Mother Venus’s advice 
archly, and adding a shower of improvised 
trills at the end. 

* Bravo!” said a voice from the garden 
below. 

Rushing to the casement, Miss Duke be- 
held, first with astonishment, then dismay, 
two officers in the uniform of the United 
States army standing at the front-door. 
They bowed courteously, and one of them 
said, “ Can [see the lady of the house ?” 

“I—I am the lady,” replied Gardis, con- 
fusedly ; then drawing back, with the sud- 
den remembrance that she should not have 
shown herself at all, she ran swiftly up to 


the study for Cousin Copeland. But Cousin | 


Copeland was not there, and the little mis- 
tress remembered with dismay that old Di- 
nah was out in the corn field, and that Pom- 
pey had gone fishing; there was nothing for 
it, then, but to go down and face the stran- 
gers. Summoning all her self-possession, 
Miss Duke descended. She would have pre- 
ferred to hold parley from the window over 
the doorway, like the ladies of olden time, 
but she feared it would not be dignified, 
seeing that the times were no longer olden, 
and therefore she went down to the entrance 
where the two were awaiting her. “Shall 
I ask them in ?” she thought. “ What would 
Aunt Margaretta have done?” The Gardis- 
ton spirit was hospitable to the core. But 
these—these were the Vandals, the despots, 
under whose presence the whole fair land 
was groaning. No; she would not ask 
them in. 

The elder officer, a grave young man of 
thirty, was spokesman. “ Do I address Miss 
Gardiston ?” he said. 

“T am Miss Duke. My aunt, Miss Gardis- 
ton, is not living,” replied Gardis. 

“ Word having been received that the yel- 
low fever has appeared on the coast, we have 
been ordered to take the troops a few miles 
inland and go into camp immediately, Miss 
Duke. The grove west of this house, on the 


bank of the river, having been selected as | 


samping ground for a portion of the com- 
mand, we have called to say that you need 
feel no alarm at the proximity of the sol- 


diers; they will be under strict orders not | 


to trespass upon your grounds.” 

“Thanks,” said Gardis, mechanically; but 
she was alarmed; they both saw that. 

“JT assure you, Miss Duke, that there is 
not the slightest cause for nervousness,” 
said the younger officer, bowing as he spoke. 

“And your servants will not be enticed 
away,” added the other. 

“We have only two, and they—would not 
go,” replied Gardis, not aggressively, but 
merely stating her facts. 

The glimmer of a smile crossed the face 
of the younger ofticer, but the other remain- 
ed unmoved. 
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| “My name, madam, is Newell, David New. 
ell, captain commanding the company that 
will be encamped here. I beg you to send 
| me word immediately if any thing occurs to 
disturb your quiet,” he said. 
| Then the two saluted the little mistress 
with formal courtesy, and departed, walkin« 
down the path together with a quick step 
and soldierly bearing, as though they were 
on parade. 
“ Ought I to have asked them in?” thought 
| Gardis ; and she went slowly up to the draw- 
ing-room again and closed the piano. “| 
wonder who said ‘bravo?’ The younger 
| one, I presume.” And she presumed cor- 
rectly. 
At lunch (corn-bread and milk) Cousin 
| Copeland’s old-young face appeared prompt- 
ly at the dining-room door. Cousin Cope- 
| land, Miss Margaretta’s cousin, was a little 
old bachelor, whose thin dark hair had not 
turned gray, and whose small bright eyes 
needed no spectacles; he dressed always in 
black, with low shoes on his small feet, and 
| his clothes seemed never to wear out, per- 
haps because his little frame hardly touch- 
ed them any where ; the cloth certainly was 
| not strained. Every thing he wore was so 
| old-fashioned, however, that he looked like 
| the pictures of the high-collared, solemn lit- 
| tle men who, accompanied by ladies all bon- 
| net, are depicted in English Sunday-school 
books following funeral processions, gener- 
| ally of the good children who die young. 
| “Oh, Cousin Copeland, where were you 
| this morning when I went up to your 
| study ?” began Gardis, full of the event of 
| the morning. 
| “You may well ask where I was, my 
child,” replied the bachelor, cutting his 
| toasted corn-bread into squares with math- 
ematical precision. ‘A most interesting dis- 
| covery—most interesting. Not being thor- 
oughly satisfied as to the exact identity of 
the first wife of one of the second cousins 
of our grandfather, a lady who died young 
| and left no deseendants, yet none the less a 
Gardiston, at least by marriage, the happy 
idea occurred to me to investigate more 
fully the contents of the papers in barrel 
| number two on the east side of the central 
garret—documents that I myself classified 
in 1849, as collateral merely, not relating 
, to the main line. I assure you, my child, 
| that I have spent there, over that barrel, 
la most delightful morning—most delight- 
|ful. I had not realized that there was 
/so much interesting matter in store for 
/me when I shail have finished the main 
| line, which will be, I think, in about a 
| year and a half—a year and a half. And I 
| have good hopes of finding there, too, valu- 
| able information respecting this first wife 
of one of the second cousins of our respect- 
ed grandfather, a lady whose memory, by 
|some strange neglect, has been suffered to 
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fall into oblivion. I shall be proud to con- 
stitute myself the one to rescue it for the 
benefit of posterity,” continued the little 
man, with chivalrous enthusiasm, as he took 
up his spoon. (There was one spoon to 
spare Now; Gardis often thought of this 
with a saddened heart.) Miss Duke had 
not interrupted her cousin by so much as an 
impatient glance; trained to regard him 
with implicit respect, and to listen always 
to his gentle, busy little stream of talk, she 
waited until he had finished all he had to 
say about this “first wife of one of the sec- 
ond cousins of our grandfather” (who, ac- 
cording to the French phrase - books, she 
could not help thinking, should have in- 
quired immediately for the green shoe of 
her aunt’s brother-in-law’s wife) before she 
told her story. Cousin Copeland shook his 
head many times during the recital. He 
had not the bitter feelings of Miss Marga- 
retta concerning the late war; in fact, he 
had never come down much farther than 
the Revolution, having merely skirmished a 
little, as it were, with the war of 1812; but 
he knew his cousin’s opinions, and respect- 
ed their memory. So he “earnestly hoped” 
that some other site would be selected for 
the camp. Upon being told that the blue 
army wagons had already arrived, he then 
“earnestly hoped” that the encampment 
would not be of long continuance. Cousin 
Copeland had hoped a great many things 
during his life; his capacity for hoping was 
cheering and unlimited; a hope carefully 
worded and delivered seemed to him almost 


the same thing as reality; he made you a} 


present of it, and rubbed his little hands 
cheerfully afterward, as though now all had 
been said. 

“Do you think I should have asked them 
in?” said Gardis, hesitatingly. 

“Most certainly, most certainly. Hospi- 
tality has ever been one of our characteris- 
ties, as a family,” said Cousin Copeland, fin- 
ishing the last spoonful of milk, which had 
come out exactly even with the last little 
square of corn-bread. 

“But I did not ask them.” 

“Do I hear you aright? You did not 
ask them, Cousin Gardiston ?” said the little 
bachelor, pausing gravely by the table, one 
hand resting on its shining mahogany, the 
other extended in the attitude of surprise. 

“Yes, Cousin Copeland, you do. But 
these are officers of the United States army, 
and you know Aunt Margaretta’s feelings 
regarding them.” 

“True,” said Cousin Copeland, dropping 
his arm; “you are right; I had forgotten. 
But it is a very sad state of things, my dear 
—very sad. It was not so in the old days at 
Gardiston House: then we should have in- 
vited them to dinner.” 

“We could not do that,’ said Gardis, 
thoughtfully, “on account of forks and 
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spoons; there would not be enough to go— 
But I would not invite them anyway,” she 
added, the color rising in her cheeks, and 
her eyes flashing; “are they not our en- 
emies, and the enemies of our country? 
Vandals? Despots?” 

“Certainly,” said Cousin Copeland, es- 

caping from these signs of feminine disturb- 
ance with gentle haste. Long before, he 
was accustomed to remark to a bachelor 
friend that an atmosphere of repose was 
best adapted to his constitution and to his 
work. He therefore now retired to the first 
wife of the second cousin of his grandfather, 
and speedily forgot all about the camp and 
the officers. Not so Gardis. Putting on 
her straw hat, she went out into the garden 
to attend to her flowers and work off her 
annoyance. Was it annoyance, or excite- 
ment, merely? She did not know. But she 
did know that the grove was full of men 
and tents, and she could see several of the 
blue-coats fishing inthe river. “ Very well,” 
she said to herself, hotly, “we shall have no 
dinner, then!” But the river was not hers, 
and so she went on clipping the roses, and 
tying back the vines all the long bright 
afternoon, until old Dinah came to call her 
to dinner. As she went, the bugle sounded 
from the grove, and she seemed to be obey- 
ing itssummons; instantly she sat down on 
a bench to wait until its last echo had 
|died away. “I foresee that I shall hate 
| that bugle,” she said to herself. 
The blue-coats were encamped in the 
| grove three long months. Captain Newell 
|and the lieutenant, Roger Saxton, made no 
more visits at Gardiston House; but when 
they passed by and saw the little mistress 
in the garden or at the window, they sa- 
luted her with formal courtesy. And the 
| lieutenant looked back; yes, there was no 
doubt of that—the lieutenant certainly look- 
|ed back. Saxton was a handsome youth, 
| with blue eyes, and golden hair that would 
have curled had he not kept it so ruthless- 
| ly short; tall and finely formed, he looked 
| well in his uniform, and knew it. Captain 
| Newell was not so tall—a gray-eyed, quiet 
jyoung man. “Commonplace,” said Miss 
|Gardis. The bugle still gave forth its sil- 
|very summons. ‘It is insupportable,” said 
the little mistress, daily. And daily Cousin 
Copeland replied, “Certainly.” But the bu- 
gle sounded on all the same. 

One day adeeper wrath came. Miss Duke 
discovered Dinah in the act of taking cakes 
to the camp to sell to the soldiers! 

“Well, Miss Gardis, dey pays me well for 
it, and we’s next to not’ing laid up for de 
winter,” replied the old woman, anxiously, 
as the irate little mistress forbade the sale 
of so much as “ one kernel of corn.” 

| “Dey don’t want de corn, but dey pays 
well for de cakes, dearie Miss Gardis. Yer 
seé, yer don’t know noting about it; it’s 
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only ole Dinah makin’ a little money for 
herself and Pomp,” pleaded the : faithful 
creature, who would have given her last 
crumb for the family, and died content. 
But Gardis sternly forbade all dealings with 
the camp from that time forth, and then 
she went up to her room and cried like a 
child. ‘They knew it, of course,” she 
thought; “no doubt they have had many a 
laugh over the bakery so quietly carried on 
at Gardiston House. They are capable of 
supposing even that J sanctioned it.” And 
with angry tears she fell to planning how 
she could best inform them of their mistake, 
and overwhelm them with her scorn. She 
prepared several crushing little speeches, 
and held them in reserve for use; but the 
officers never came to Gardiston House, and 
of course she never went to the camp—no, 
nor so much as looked that way; so there 
was no good opportunity for delivering 
them. One night, however, the officers did 
come to Gardiston House—not only the of- 
ficers, but all the men; and Miss Duke was 
very glad to see them. 

It happened in this way. The unhappy 
State had fallen into the hands of double- 
faced, conscienceless whites, who used the 
newly enfranchised blacks as tools for their 
evil purposes. These leaders were some- 
times emigrant Northerners, sometimes ren- 
egade Southerners, but always rascals. In 
the present case they had inflamed their ig- 
norant followers to riotous proceedings in 


the city, and the poor blacks, fancying that 
the year of jubilee had come, when each 
man was to have a plantation, naturally be- 
gan by ejecting the resident owners before 


the grand division of spoils. At least this 
was their idea. During the previous year, 
when the armies were still marching through 
the land, they had gone out now and then 
in a motiveless sort of way and burned the 
fine plantation residences near the city ; and 
now, chance having brought Gardiston to 
their minds, out they came, inconsequent 
and reasonless as ever, to burn Gardiston. 
But they did not know the United States 
troops were there. 

There was a siege of ten minutes, two or 
three volleys from the soldiers, and then a 
disorderly retreat; one or two wounded 
were left on the battle-field (Miss Duke’s 
flower garden), and the dining-room win- 
dows were broken. Beyond this there was 
no slaughter, and the victors drew off their 
forces in good order to the camp, leaving 
the officers to receive the thanks of the 
household—Cousin Copeland, enveloped in 
a mammoth dressing-gown that had belong- 
ed to his grandfather, and Gardis, looking 
distractingly pretty in a hastily donned 
short skirt and a little white sack (she had 
no dressing-gown), with her brown hair 
waving over her shoulders, and her cheeks 
scarlet from excitement. Roger Saxton fell 


LL 
into love on the spot: hitherto he had only 
hovered, as it were, on the border. ; 

“Had you any idea she was so exquisite- 
ly beautiful?” he exclaimed, as they left 
the old house in the gray light of dawn. 

“Miss Duke is not exquisitely beautiful - 
she is not even beautiful,” replied the slow- 
voiced Newell. “She has the true Southern 
colorless, or rather cream-colored, complex- 
ion, and her features are quite irregular.” 

“Colorless! I never saw more beautify! 
coloring in my life than she had to-night,” 
exclaimed Saxton. 

“To-night, yes; I grant that. But it 
took a good-sized riot to bring it to sur- 
face,” replied the impassive captain. 

A guard was placed around the house 
at night and pickets sent down the road 
for some time after this occurrence. Gar- 
dis, a prey to conflicting feelings, deserted 
her usual haunts and shut herself up in 
her own room, thinking, thinking, what she 
ought to do. In the mean time, beyond a 
formal note of inquiry delivered daily by a 
wooden-faced son of Mars, the two officers 
made no effort toward a further acquaint 
ance; the lieutenant was on fire to attempt 
it, but the captain held him back. “It is 
her place to make the advances now,” he 
said. It was; and Gardis knew it. 

One morning she emerged from her re- 
treat, and with a decided step sought Cous- 
in Copeland in his study. The little man 
had been disquieted by the night attack; it 
had come to him vaguely once or twice 
since then that perhaps there might be oth- 
er things to do in the world besides copying 
family documents; but the nebula—it was 
not even a definite thought—had faded, and 
now he was at work again with more ardo: 
than ever. 

“Cousin Copeland,” said Gardis, appear- 
ing at the door of the study, “I have decided 
at last to yield to your wishes, and 
invite the officers to dinner.” 

“By all means,” said Cousin Copeland, 


and 


| putting down his pen and waving his hands 


with a hearty little air of acquiescence—“ by 
all means.” It was not until long after- 
ward that he remembered he had never ex- 
pressed any wish upon the subject what- 
ever. But it suited Gardis to imagine that 
he had done so; so she imagined it. 

“We have little to work with,” con- 
tinned the little mistress of the house; ‘but 
Dinah is an excellent cook, and—and—oh, 
cousin, I do not wish to do it; I can not 
bear the mere thought of it; but oh! we 
must, we must.” Tears stood in her eyes 
as she concluded. 

“They are going soon,” suggested Cousin 
Copeland, hesitatingly, biting the end of his 
quill. 

“That is the very reason. They are go- 
ing soon, and we have done nothing to ac- 
knowledge their aid, their courtesy — we 
































Gardistons, both of us. They have saved 
our home, perhaps our lives; and we—we 
let them go without a word! Oh, cous- | 
in, it must not be. Something we must do; | 
noblesse oblige! I have often thought and | 
thought, and really there is nothing but 
this: we must invite them to dinner,” said 
Miss Duke, tragically. 

“J—J always liked little dinners,” said 
Cousin Copeland, in a gentle, assenting 
murmur. 

Thus it happened that the officers re- 
ceived two formal little notes with the com- 
pliments of Miss Gardiston Duke inclosed, 
and an invitation to dinner. “ Hurrah!” 
cried Saxton. “At last!” 

The day appointed was at the end of the | 
next week; Gardis had decided that that 
would be more ceremonious. “And they 
are to understand,” she said, proudly, “that 
it is a mere dinner of ceremony, and not of 
friendship.” 

“Certainly,” said Cousin Copeland. 

Old Dinah was delighted ; Gardis brought 
out some of the half-year rent money, and a 
dinner was planned, of few dishes truly, but 
each would be a marvel of good cooking, as 
the old family servants of the South used to 
cook when time was nothing tothem. It is 
not much to them now; but they have heard 
that it ought to be, and that troubles the 
perfection of their pie crust. There was a 
little wine left in the wine-room—a queer 
little recess like a secret chamber—and there 
was always the crocodile china and the few 
pieces of cut glass. The four forks would 
be enough, and Gardis would take no jelly, 
so that the spoons would serve also; in fact, 
the dinner was planned to accommodate 
the silver.. So far, so good. But now as to 
dress; here the poor little mistress was sad- 
ly pinched. She knew this; but she hoped 
to make use of a certain well-worn change- 
able silk that had belonged to Miss Marga- 
retta, in hue a dull green and purple. But, 
alas! upon inspection she discovered that 
the faithful garment had given way at last, 
after years of patient service, and now 
there was nothing left but mildew and 
shreds. The invitation had been formally 
accepted; the dinner was in course of prep- 
aration: what should she do? She had ab- 
solutely nothing, poor child, save the two 
faded old lawns which she wore ordinarily, 
and the one shabby woolen dress for cooler 
weather. “If they were any thing but 
what they are,” she said to herself, after she 
had again and again turned over the con- 
tents of her three bureau drawers, “I would 
wear my every-day dress without a moment’s 
thought or trouble. But I will not allow 
these men, belonging to the despot army of 
the North, these aliens forced upon us by ¢ 
strong hand and a hard fate, to smile at the 
shabby attire of a Southern lady.” 

She crossed the hall to Miss Margaretta’s 
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closed room: she would search every cor- 
ner; possibly there was something she did 
not at the moment recall. But, alas! only 
too well did she know the contents of the 
closet and the chest of drawers, the chest 
of drawers and the closet; had she not 
been familiar with every fold and hue from 
her earliest childhood? Was there nothing 
else? There was the cedar chamber, a lit- 
tle cedar cupboard in the wall, where Miss 


| Margaretta kept several stately old satin 


bonnets, elaborate structures of a past age. 
Mechanically Gardis mounted the steps, and 
opened the little door half-way up the wall. 
The bonnets were there, and with them sev- 


|eral packages; these she took down and 


opened. Among various useless relics of 
finery appeared, at last, one whole dress; 
narrow-skirted, short, with a seantily fash- 
ioned waist, it was still a complete robe of 
its kind, in color a delicate blue, the material 


| clinging and soft like Canton crape. Fold- 
|ed with the dress were blue kid slippers and 


a silk belt with a broad buckle. The pack- 
age bore a label with this inscription: 
“The gown within belonged to my respect- 
ed mother, Pamela Gardiston,” in the hand- 
writing of Miss Margaretta, and Gardis re- 
membered that she had seen the blue skirt 
once, long ago, in her childhood. But Miss 
Margaretta allowed no prying, and her 
niece had been trained to ask permission 
always before entering her apartment, and 
to refrain from touching dny thing, unless 
asked to do so, while there. But now the 
poverty-stricken little hostess carried the 
relics carefully across to her own room, and 
locking the door, attired herself, and anx- 
iously surveyed the effect. The old-fash- 
ioned gown left her shoulders and arms 
bare, the broad belt could not lengthen the 
short waist, and the skirt hardly covered 
her ankles. “I can wear my old muslin 
cape, but my arms will have to show, and 
my feet too,” she thought, with nervous 
distress. The creased biue kid slippers were 
full of little holes and somewhat mildewed, 
but the girl mended them bravely; she 
said to herself that she need only walk 
down to the dining-room and back ; and, be- 
sides, the rooms would not be brightly light- 
ed. If she had had any thing to work with, 
even so much as one yard of material, she 
would have made over the old gown; but 
she had absolutely nothing, and so she de- 
termined to overcome her necessities by 
sheer force of will. 

“How do I look, cousin?” she said, ap- 
pearing at the study door on the afternoon 
of the fatal day. She spoke nervously, and 
yet proudly, as though defying criticism. 
But Cousin Copeland had no thought of 
criticism. 

“My child,” he said, with pleased sur- 
prise, “ you look charming. I am very glad 
you have a new gown, dear, very glad.” 
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“Men are all alike,” thought Gardis, ex- | girl had judged correctly: the two visito;, 
ultingly. “The others will think it is new | had no suspicion of the antiquity of the 
also.” | blue gown. 

Cousin Copeland possessed but one suit “Did you ever see such a sweet little pic- 
of clothes; consequently he had not been | ture, from the pink rose in the hair down to 
able to honor the occasion by a change of | the blue slipper!” said Saxton, enthusiasti; 
costume; but he wore a ruffled shirt, and a | ally. 
flower in his button-hole, and his counte-| “She looked well,” replied Newell; “}y+ 
nance was sedately illumined by the thought | as for cordiality—” 
of the festal board below. He was not at “Tl win that yet. I like her all the bet- 
work, but merely dabbling a little on the | ter for her little ways,” said the lieutenant. 
outer edges—making flourishes at the ends | “I suppose it is only natural that Souther 
of the chapters, numbering pages, and so | girls should cherish bitterness against us: 
forth. Gardis had gone to the drawing- | although, of course, she is far too young 
room; she longed to see herself from head | to have lost a lover in the war—far too 
to foot, but, with the exceptien of the glass- | young.” 


es in two old pier-tables—glasses whose pur- | “ Which is a comfort,” said Newell, dryly, 
pose had always been to her (and tous)a| “A great comfort, old man. Don’t be 


mystery—there was no large mirror save | bearish, now, but just wait a while and 
the gauze-veiled one in the drawing-room. | see.” 


Should she doit? Eve listened to the tempt- “Precisely what I intend to do,” said 
er, and fell. Likewise Gardis. A scissors, a | Newell. 
chair,a snip, and lo! it was done. There she In the mean time Gardis, in the privacy 


was, a little figure in a quaint blue gown, the | of her own room, was making a solemn fu- 
thick muslin cape hiding the neck, but the | neral pyre on the hearth, composed of the 
dimpled arms bare almost to the shoulder, | blue gown, the slippers, and the pink rose, 
since the sleeve was but a narrow puff; the | and watching the flame as it did its work. 
brown hair of this little image was braided | “So perish also the enemies of my country!” 
around the head like a coronet; the wistful | she said to herself. (She did not mean ex- 
face was colorless and sad; in truth, there | actly that they should be burned on funeral 
seemed to be tears in the brown eyes. “I | pyres, but merely consigned them on this, 
will not ery,” said Gardis, jumping down | as on all occasions, to a general perdition.) 
from her chair, “but I do look odd; there The old dress was but a rag, and the slip- 
is no doubt of that.” Then she remember- | pers were worthless, but had they been new 
ed that she should not have jumped on ac- | and costly, she would have done the same. 
count of the slippers, and looked anxious- | Had they not been desecrated? Let them 
ly down; but the kid still held its place | die! 
over the little feet, and going to the piano, It was, of course, proper that the guests 
the young mistress of the manor began play- | should call at Gardiston House within a day 
ing a gay little loye-song, as if to defy her | or two; and Roger Saxton, ignoring the 
own sadness. Before it was finished old | coldness of his reception, came again and 
Pompey, his every-day attire made majestic |again. He even sought out Cousin Cope- 
by a large stiffly starched collar, announced | land in his study, and won the heart of the 
the guests, and the solemnities began. | old bachelor by listening a whole morning 
Every thing moved smoothly, however; | to extracts from the documents. Gardis 
Cousin Copeland’s conversation was in its | found that her reserve was of no avail 
most flowing vein, the simple little dinner | against this bold young soldier, who follow- 
was marvelously well cooked and served, | ed her into all her little retreats, and paid 
Pompey was statuesque, and the two guests no attention to her stinging little speeches. 
agreeable. They remained at the table Emboldened and also angered by what she 
some time, according to the old Gardiston deemed his callousness, she every day grew 
custom, and then, the ends of wax-candles more and more open in her tone, until you 
having been lighted in the drawing-room, | might have said that she, as a unit, poured 
coffee was served there in the crocodile cups, out upon his head the whole bitterness of 
and Miss Duke sang one or two songs. Soon the South. Saxton made no answer until 
after, the officers took leave. Captain New- the time came for the camp to break up, the 
ell bowed as he said farewell, but Roger | soldiers being ordered back to the city. 
Saxton, younger and more impulsive, ex- Then he came to see her one afternoon, and 
tended his hand. Miss Duke made a stately | sat for some time in silence; the conversa- 
courtesy, with downcast eyes, as though she tion of the little mistress was the same as 
had not observed it; but by her heightened | usual. 
color the elder guest suspected the truth, “T forgive this, and all the bitter things 
and smiled inwardly at the proud little res- you have said to me, Gardis,” he remarked, 
ervation. “The hand of Douglas is his abruptly. 
own,” he said to himself. “Forgive! And by what right, Sir—’ 
The dreaded dinner was over, and the) “Only this: I love you, dear.” And then 
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he poured out all the tide of his young ar- 
dor, and laid his heart and his life at her 
feet. 

But the young girl, drawing her slight 
figure up to its full height, dismissed him 
with haughty composure. She no longer 
spoke angrily or bitterly, but simply said, 
“That you, a Northerner and a soldier, should 
presume to ask for the hand of a Southern 
lady, shows, Sir, that you have not the least 
comprehension of us and of our country.” 


next payment of rent came in? That was 
the question. 

Bitterly, bitterly poor was the whole 
Southern country in those dreary days aft- 
er the war. The second year was worse than 
the first; for the hopes that had buoyed up 
the broken fortunes soon disappeared, and 
nothing was left. There was no one to help 
Gardis Duke, or the hundreds of other wom- 
en in like desolate positions. Some of the 
furniture and ornaments of the old house 


Then she made him a courtesy and left the | might have been sold, could they have been 
room. The transformation was complete; | properly brought forward in New York city, 
it was no longer the hot-tempered girl flash- | where there were people with purses to buy 
ing out in biting little speeches, but the | such things; but in the South no ene want- 
woman uttering the belief of her life. Sax-|ed Chinese images, and there was nothing 
ton rode off into town that same night, de- | of intrinsic value. So the little household 
jected and forlorn. 

Captain Newell took his leave a day later 
in a different fashion; he told Miss Duke 
that he would leave a guard on the prem- 
ises if she wished it. 


| lived along, in a spare, pinched way, until, 
suddenly, final disaster overtook them: the 
tenant of the warehouse gave up his lease, 
|declaring that the old building was too 
|ruinous for use; and as no one succeeded 

“T do not think it will be necessary,” an- | him, Gardiston House beheld itself face to 
swered the lady. | face with starvation. 

“Nor do I; indeed, I feel sure that there| “If we wasn’t so old, Pomp and me, Miss 
will be no further trouble, for we have placed | Gardis, we could work for yer,” said Dinah, 
the whole district under military rule since | with great tears rolling down her wrinkled 
the last disturbance. But I thought possi- | cheeks; “but we’s just good for not’ing 
bly you might feel timid.” | now.” 

“Tam not timid, Captain Newell.” Cousin Copeland left his manuscripts and 

The grave captain stroked his mustache | wandered aimlessly around the garden for a 
to conceal a smile, and then, as he rose to | day or two; then the little man rose early 
go, he said: “Miss Duke, I wish to say to | one morning and walked into the city, with 
you one thing. You know nothing of us, of | the hopeful idea of obtaining employment 
course, but I trust you will accept my word | asaclerk. “My handwriting is more than 
when I say that Mr. Saxton is of good fami- | ordinarily ornate, I think,” he said to him- 
ly, that he is well educated, and that he is | self, with proud confidence. 
heir to a fortune. What he is personally Reaching the town at last, he walked past 
you have seen for yourself—a frank, kind- | the stores several times and looked timidly 
hearted, manly young fellow.” within ; he thought perhaps some one would 

“Did you come here to plead his cause?” | see him, and come out. 
said the girl, scornfully. 


But no one came ; 
| and at last he ventured into a clothing store, 
“No; I came here to offer you a guard, | through a grove of ticketed coats and sus- 
Miss Duke, for the protection of your prop- | pended trowsers. The proprietor of the es- 
erty. But at the same time I thought it | tablishment, a Northern Hebrew whose ven- 
only my duty to make you aware of the real | ture had not paid very well, heard his modest 
value of the gift laid at your feet.” | request, and asked what he could do. 

“How did you know—” began Gardis. | “Tecan write,” said Cousin Copeland, with 

“ Roger tells me every thing,” replied the | quiet pride; and in answer to a sign he 
officer. “If it were not so, I—’ Here he | climbed up on a tall stool and proceeded to 
paused; and then, as though he had con-| cover half a sheet of paper in his best style. 
cluded to say no more, he bowed and took | As he could not at the moment think’of any 
leave. thing else, he wrote out several paragraphs 

That night Gardiston House was left to | from the last family document. 
itself in the forest stillness. “I am glad “Richard, the fourth of the name, a de- 
that bugle has gone away forever,” said | scendant on the maternal side from the most 
Gardis. | respected and valorous family—” 

“And yet it was a silvern sound,” said! “Oh, we don’t care for that kind of writ- 
Cousin Copeland. |ing; it’s old-fashioned,” said Mr. Ottenhei- 

The fall rains began, and there was no | mer, throwing down the paper, and waving 
more walking abroad ; the excitement of the | the applicant toward the door with his fat 
summer and the camp gone, in its place came | hand. “I don’t want my books frescoed.” 
the old cares which had been half forgotten. | Cousin Copeland retired to the streets 
(Care always waits for a cold or a rainy day.) | again with a new sensation in his heart. 
Could the little household manage to live— | Old-fashioned? Was it old-fashioned ? 
live with their meagre comforts—until the | And even if so, was it any the less a rarely 
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attained and delicately ornate style of writ- 
ing? He could not understand it. Weary 
with the unaccustomed exercise, he sat down 
at last on the steps of a church—an old 
structure whose spire bore the marks of 
bomb-shells sent in from the blockading 
fleet outside the bar during those months of 
dreary siege—and thought he would refresh 
himself with some furtive mouthfuls of the 
corn-bread hidden in his pocket for lunch. 

“ Good-morning, Sir,” said a voice, just 
as he had drawn forth bis little parcel and 
was opening it behind the skirt of his coat. 
“When did you come in from Gardiston ?” 

It was Captain Newell. With the rare 
courtesy which comes from a kind heart, he 
asked no questions regarding the fatigue 
and the dust-powdered clothes of the little 
bachelor, and took a seat beside him as 
though a church step on a city street was a 
customary place of meeting. 

“T was about to—to eat a portion of this 
corn-bread,” said Cousin Copeland, hesita- 
tingly; “ will you taste it also?” 

The young officer accepted a share of the 
repast, gravely, and then Cousin Copeland 
told his story. He was a simple soul; Miss 
Margaretta would have made the soldier 
believe she had come to town merely for her 
own lofty amusement or to buy jewels. It 
ended, however, in the comfortable eating 
of a good dinner at the hotel, and a cigar 
in Captain Newell’s own room, which was 
adorned with various personal appliances 
for comfort that astonished the eyes of the 
careful little bachelor, and left him in a 


maze of vague wonderings. Young men | 


lived in that way, then, nowadays? They 
could do so,and yet not be persons of—of 
irregular habits? 

David Newell persuaded his guest to 
abandon, for the present, all idea of obtain- 
ing employment in the city. “These tran- 
sition shop-keepers are not capable of ap- 
preciating qualifications such as yours, Sir,” 
he said. ‘Would it not be better to set 
about obtaining a new tenant for the ware- 
house ?” 

Cousin Copeland thought it would; but 
repairs were needed, and— 

“Will you give me the charge of it? I 
am in the city all the time, and I have ac- 
quaintances among the Northerners who 
are beginning to come down here with a 
view of engaging in business.” 

Cousin Copeland gladly relinquished the 
warehouse, and then, after an hour's rest, 
he rode gallantly back to Gardiston House 
on one of the captain’s horses; he explained 
at some‘length that he had been quite a 
man of mettle in his youth as regards horse- 
flesh—“ often riding, Sir, ten and fifteen 
miles a day.” 
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“Most certainly,” said Cousin Copeland, 
cordially ; “Gardis will be delighted to see 
you. 

“Will she?” said the captain. 

Clouds had gathered, a raw wind fro 
the ocean swept over the land, and fine 
rain was beginning to fall. The house 
seemed dark and damp as the two entered 
it. Gardis listened to Cousin Copeland’s de- 
tailed little narrative in silence, and made 
no comments while he was present; but 
when he left the room for a moment she 
said, abruptly: 

“Sir, you will make no repairs, and you 
will take no steps toward procuring a ten- 
ant for our property in the city. I will not 
allow it.” 

“And why may I not do it as well as any 
other person ?” said Captain Newell. : 

“You are not ‘any other person,’ and you 
know it,” said Gardis, with flushed cheeks, 
“T do not choose to receive a favor from 
your hands.” 

“Tt is a mere business transaction, Miss 
Duke.” 

“Tt is not. You know you intend to 
make the repairs yourself,” cried the girl, 
passionately. 

“And if I do so intend? It will only be 
advancing the money, and you can pay me 
interest if you like. The city will certainly 
regain her old position in time: my venture 
isasure one. But I wish to assist you, Miss 
Duke; I do not deny it.” 

“ And I—will not allow it!” 

“What will you do, then ?” 

“God knows,” said Gardis. “But I would 
rather starve than accept assistance from 
you.” Her eyes were full of tears as she 
spoke, but she held her head proudly erect. 

“ And from Saxton? He has gone North, 
but he would be so proud to help you.” 

“From him least of all.” 

“ Because of his love for you?” 

Gardis was silent. 

“Miss Duke, let me ask you one question. 
If you had loved Roger Saxton, would you 
have married him ?” 

“ Never!” 

“You would have sacrificed your whole 
life, then, for the sake of—” 

“ My country, Sir.” 

“We have a common country, Gardis,” 
answered the young man, gravely. Then, 
as he rose, “ Child,” he said, “I shall not re- 
linquish the charge of your property, given 
into my hands by Mr. Copeland Gardiston, 
and, for your own sake, I beg you to be more 
patient, more gentle, as becomes a woman. 
A few weeks will no doubt see you released 
from even your slight obligation to me: you 
will have but a short time to wait.” 

| Poor Gardis! Her proud scorn went for 


“T will go in for a moment, I think,” said | nothing, then? She was overridden as 
the young officer, as they arrived at the old | though she had been a child, and even re- 


gate. 


buked for want of gentleness. The draw- 
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ing-room was cheerless and damp in the 
rainy twilight; the girl wore a faded lawn 
dress, and her cheeks were pale; the old 


house was chilly through and through, and | 


even the soldier, strong as he was, felt him- 
self shivering. At this instant enter Cous- 
in Copeland. “Of course you will spend 
the night here,” he said, heartily. “It is 
raining, and I must insist upon your stay- 


ing over until to-morrow—must really in- | 


sist. 

Gardis looked up quickly; her dismayed 
face said, plainly, “Oh no, no.” Thereupon 
the young officer immediately accepted Cous- 
in Copeland’s invitation, and took his seat 
again with quiet deliberation. Gardis 
sank down upon the sofa. “Very well,” 


she thought, desperately, “this time it is | 


hopeless. Nothing can be done.” 
And hopeless it was. Pompey brought 
in a candle, and placed it upon the table, 


where its dim light made the large apart- | 


ment more dismal than before; the rain 
poured down outside, and the rising wind 
rattled the loose shutters. Dinner was an- 
nounced—one small fish, potatoes, and corn- 
bread. Pale Gardis sat like a statue at the 
head of the table, and made no effort to en- 


tertain the guest; but Cousin Copeland | 


threw himself bravely into the breach, and, 
by way of diversion, related the whole sto- 
ry of the unchronicled “ wife of one of our 
crandfather’s second cousins,” who had turn- 
ed out to be a most remarkable personage 
of Welsh descent, her golden harp having 
once stood in the very room in which they 
were now seated. 

“Do you not think, my child, that a—a 
little fire in your aunt Margaretta’s boudoir 
would—would be conducive to our com- 
fort ?” suggested the little bachelor, as they 
rose from the table. 

“ As you please,” said Gardis. 

So the three repaired thither, and when 
the old red curtains were down, and the fire 
lighted, the little room had at least a sem- 
blance of comfort, whatever may have been 
in the hearts of its occupants. Gardis em- 
broidered, Cousin Copeland chatted on in a 
steady little stream, and the guest listened. 
“T will step up stairs to my study, and bring 
down that file of documents,” said the bach- 
elor, rising. He was gone, and left only si- 
lence behind him. Gardis did not raise her 
head, but went steadily on with the em- 
broidered robe of the Queen of Sheba. 

“T am thinking,” began David Newell, 
breaking the long pause at last, “ how com- 
fortable you would be, Miss Duke, as the 
wife of Roger Saxton. He would take you 
North, away from this old house, and he 
would be so proud and so fond of you.” 

No answer. 

“The place could be put in order if you 
did not care to sell it, and your cousin Cope- 
land could live on here as usual; indeed, I 


| could scarcely imagine him in any other 
home.” 

“Nor myself.” 

“Oh yes, Miss Duke; I can easily imagine 
you in New York, Paris, or Vienna. I can 
easily imagine you at the opera, in the pic- 
ture-galleries, or carrying out to the full 
your exquisite taste in dress.” 

Down went the embroidery. “ Sir, do you 
mean to insult me?” said the pale cotton- 
robed little hostess. 

“ By no means.” 

“Why do you come here? Why do you 
| Sneer at my poor clothes? Why—” Her 
voice trembled, and she stopped abruptly. 

“T was not aware that they were poor or 
old, Miss Duke. I have never seen a more 
exquisite costume than yours on the even- 
ing when we dined here by invitation; it 
has been like a picture in my memory ever 
since. 

“An old robe that belonged to my grand- 
mother, and I burned it, every shred, as soon 
| as you had gone,” said Gardis, hotly. 

Far from being impressed as she had in- 
| tended he should be, David Newell merely 
| bowed; the girl saw that he set the act 
| down as “temper.” 

“T suppose your Northern ladies never do 
such things ?” she said, bitterly. 

“You are right; they do not,” he an- 
swered. 

“Why do you come here ?” pursued Gar- 
|dis. “Why do you speak to me of Mr. Sax- 
ton? Though he had the fortune of a prince, 
| he is nothing to me.” 

“Roger’s fortune is comfortable, but not 
princely, Miss Duke—by no means princely. 
We are not princely at the North,” added 
Newell, with a slight smile, “and neither 
are we ‘knightiy.. We must, I fear, yield 
all claim to that prized word of yours.” 

“T am not aware that I have used the 
word,” said Miss Duke, with lofty indiffer- 
ence. 

“Oh, I did not mean you alone—you per- 
sonally—but all Southern ladies. However, 
to return to our subject: Saxton loves you, 
and has gone away with a saddened heart.” 

This was said gravely. “ As though,” Miss 
Duke remarked to herself—* really as though 
a Saxton’s heart was of consequence !” 

“T presume he will soon forget,” she said, 
carelessly, as she took up her embroidery 
again. 

“Yes, no doubt,” replied Captain Newel. 
“JT remember once on Staten Island, and 
again out in Mississippi, when he was even 
more— Yes, as you say, he will soon for- 
get.” 

“Then why do you so continually speak 
of him?” said Miss Duke, sharply. Such 
prompt corroboration was not, after all, as 
agreeable as it should have been to a well- 
regulated mind. 

“T speak of him, Miss Duke, because I 
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wish to know whether it is only your South- 
ern girlish pride that speaks, or whether you | 
really, as would be most natural, love him 
as he loves you; for, in the latter case, you | 
would be able, I think, to fix and retain his 
somewhat fickle faney. He is a fine fellow, | 
and, as I said before, it would be but natu- 
ral, Miss Duke, that you should love him.” 
“TIT do not love him,” said Gardis, quick- | 
ly and angrily, putting in her stitches all 
wrong. Who was this person, daring to as- 
: sume what would or would not be natural 
for her to do? 
WF “Very well; I believe you. And now that f 
I know the truth, I will tell you why I come | 1 
you have asked me several times. I 1 


” 


t 


t 


here : 
#) too love you, Miss Duke. 

Gardis had risen. ‘“ You?” 
“ you 2” 

“Yes, I; I too.” 

He was standing also, and they gazed ¢ 
each other a moment in silence. 

“JT will never marry you,” said the girl at | 
last—“ never! never! You do not, can not, | 
understand the hearts of Southern women, 
Sir.” 

“T have not asked you to marry me, Miss 
Duke,” said the young soldier, composed- 
ly; “and the hearts of Southern women 
are much like those of other women, I pre- 


she said— 


ut 


: sume.” Then, as the girl opened the door 
\ to escape, ‘‘ You may go away if you like, 
; Gardis,” he said, “but I shall love you all 
| the same, dear.” 

| She disappeared, and in a few moments | 


Cousin Copeland re-entered, with apologies 
for his lengthened absence. “I found sev- 
eral other documents I thought you might | 


; like to see,” he said, eagerly. “They will | 
; occupy the remainder of our evening de- | 
: lightfully.” 
They did. But Gardis did not return; 





neither did she appear at the breakfast | 
table the next morning. Captain Newell | 
rode back to the city without seeing her. | 
Not long afterward Cousin Copeland re- | 
ceived a formal letter from a city lawyer. | 
The warehouse had found a tenant, and he, | 
the lawyer, acting for the agent, Captain 
Newell, had the honor to inclose the first 
: installment of rent money, and remained | 
an obedient servant, and so forth. Cousin | 
Copeland was exultant. Gardis said to her- 
: self, “He is taking advantage of our pover- | 
ty,” and going to her room, she sat down to 
plan some way of release. “I might be : 
governess,” she thought. But no one at the | 
South wanted a governess now, and how 
could she go North? She was not aware | 
how old-fashioned were her little accom- | 
plishments—her music, her embroidery, her | 
: ideas of literature, her prim drawings, and | 
even her deportment. No one made courte- | 
sies at the North any more, save perhaps in 
the Lancers. As to chemistry, trigonome- | 
try, physiology, and geology, the ordinary 



















was there; it was also her own. 
| later an advertisement appeared in the city 
newspaper: “ For sale, the residence known 
as Gardiston House, situated six miles from 


the young man, gravely. 
sell the old house ? 
| posed it.” 


son that I will not sell it to you. 
not wish the place; you would only buy it 
to assist us.” 
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studies of a Northern girl, she knew hardly 
more than their names. 
the place, 
away somewhere and live in the woods.” 


“We might sel] 
” she thought at last, “and oo 

This, indeed, seemed the only way open 
o her. The house was an actual fact: j; 
A few days 


he city, on Green River. Apply by ietter, 


or on the premises, to Miss Gardiston Duke.” 
| Three days passed, and no one came. 


The 


‘ourth day an applicant appeared, and was 


ishered into the dining-room. He sent up 
10 name; but Miss Duke descended hope- 


fully to confer with him, and found—Cap- 
t 


ain Newell. 
“You!” she said, paling and flushing, 


Her voice faltered; she was sorely disap- 
pointed. 


“Tt will always be myself, Gardis,” said 
“So you wish to 
I should not have sup- 


“T wish to sell it in order to be freed from 


obligations forced upon us, Sir.” 


“Very well. But if J buy it, then what ?” 
“You will not buy it, for the simple rea- 
You do 


“That is true.” 

“Then there is nothing more to be said, 
I believe,” said Miss Duke, rising. 

“ Ts there nothing more, Gardis ?” 

“Nothing, Captain Newell.” 

And then, without another word, the sol- 


dier bowed, and rode back to town. 


The dreary little advertisement remained 
in a corner of the newspaper a month lon- 
ger, but no purchaser appeared. The win- 
ter was rainy, with raw east winds from the 
ocean, and the old house leaked in many 
places. If they had lived in one or two of 
the smaller rooms, which were in better con- 
dition and warmer than the large apart- 
ments, they might have escaped; but no 
habit was changed, and three times a day 
the table was spread in the damp dining- 
room, where the atmosphere was like that 
of a tomb, and where no fire was ever made. 
The long evenings were generally spent in 
the sombre drawing-room by the light of the 
one candle, and the rain beat against the 
old shutters so loudly that Cousin Cope- 
land was obliged to elevate his gentle little 
voice as he read aloud to his silent compan- 
ion. But one evening he found himself 
forced to pause ; his voice had failed. Four 
days afterward he died, gentle and placid 
to the last. He was an old man, although 
no one had ever thought so. 

The funeral notice appeared in the city 
paper, and a few old family friends came 
out to Gardiston House to follow the iast 
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Gardiston to his resting-place in St. Mark’s 
forest church-yard. They were all sad- 
faced people, clad in mourning much the 
worse for wear. Accustomed to sorrow, they 
followed to the grave quietly, not a heart 
there that had not its own dead—husbands, 
brothers, and sons slain on the cruel battle- 
fields in cold Virginia, and over the border 
at Gettysburg and Antietam. They all re- 
turned to Gardiston House, sat a while in the | 
drawing-room, spoke a few words each in 
turn to the desolate little mistress, and then 
took leave. Gardis was left alone. 

Captain Newell did not come to the fune- | 
ral; he could not come into such a company 
in his uniform, and he would not come with- 
eut it. He had his own ideas of duty, and | 
hisown pride. But he sent a wreath of beau- 
tiful flowers, which must have come from 
some city where there was a hot- house. 
Miss Duke would not place the wreath upon 
the coftin, neither would she leave it in the 
drawing-room ; she stood a while with it in | 
her hand, and then she stole up stairs and | 
laid it on Cousin Copeland’s open desk, 
where daily he had worked so patiently and | 
steadily through so many long years. Use- 
Who among us shall dare to say | 


lessly ? 
that? 


of the offer, Miss Duke, for I knew you would 
be so glad, so very glad.” 

“ Yes,” said Gardis, “Iam glad; very glad.” 
Her cheeks were flushed now, and she smiled 
as she returned the young ofticer’s bow. 
“Some time, Captain Newell—some time I 


| trust I shall feel like thanking you for what 


was undoubtedly intended, on your part, as 
kindness,” she said. 

“It was never intended for kindness at 
all,” said Newell, bluntly. “It was never 
but one thing, Gardis, and you know it; 
and that one thing is, and always will be, 
love. Not‘ always will be,’ though ; Ishould 
not say that. A man can conquer an un- 
worthy love if he chooses.” 

“Unworthy ?” said Gardis, involuntarily. 

“Yes, unworthy; like this of mine for 


|} you. A woman should be gentle, should be 


loving; a woman should have a womanly 
nature. But you—you—you do not seem 
to have any thing in you but a foolish pride. 
I verily believe, Gardis Duke, that if you 
loved me enough to die for me, you would 
still let me go out of that door without a 
word, so deep, so deadly is that pride of 
yours. What do 1 want with such a wife? 
No. My wife must love me—love me ar- 
dently, as I shall love her. Farewell, Miss 


A week later, at twilight, old Dinah | Duke; I shall not see you again, probably. 


brought up the young officer’s card. 


I will send a lawyer out to complete the 


“ Say that I see no one,” replied Miss Duke. | sale.” 


A little note came back, written on a slip | 


of paper: “I beg you to see me, if only for 
a moment; it is a business matter that has 
brought me here to-day.” 


the wind howled through the trees, and the 
roads were almost impassable with deep 
mire. Miss Duke went down to the dining- 
room. 
she had none. 
ing for her aunt, and for the same reason. 
Chilled by the damp room, pale and silent, 
she stood before the young officer waiting 
to hear his errand. It was this: some one 
wished to purchase Gardiston House—a real 
purchaser this time, a stranger. Captain 
Newell did not say that it was the wife of 
an army contractor, a Northern woman, who 
had taken a faney for an old family resi- 
dence, and intended to be herself an old 
family in future ; he merely stated the price 
offered for the house and its furniture, and 
in a few words placed the business clearly 
before the listener. 

Her face lighted with pleasure. “At last 
she said. 

“Yes, at last, Miss Duke.” There was a 
shade of sadness in his tone, but he spoke 
no word of entreaty. “ You accept?” 

“T do,” said Gardis. 

“T must ride back immediately to the 
city,” said David Newell, taking up his cap, 
“before it is entirely dark, for the roads are 
very heavy. I came out as soon as I heard 


” 


And certainly it | 
was a very forlorn day for a pleasure ride: | 


She wore no mourning garments: |. 
She had not worn mourn-| 


He was gone, and Gardis stood alone in the 
| darkening room. Gardiston House, where 
|she had spent her life—Gardiston House, 
full of the memories and associations of two 
centuries—Gardiston House, the living re- 
|minder and the constant support of that 
family pride in which she had been nur- 
tured, her one possession in the land which 
she had so loved, the beautiful, desolate 
South—would soon be hers no longer. She 
| began to sob, and then when the sound 
came back to her, echoing through the still 
room, she stopped suddenly, as though 
ashamed. “I will go abroad,” she said; 
“there will be a great deal to amuse me 
over there.” But the comfort was dreary ; 
and, as if she must do something, she took 
a candle, and slowly visited every room in 
the old mansion, many of them long unused. 
From garret to cellar she went, touching 
| every piece of the antique furniture, folding 
back the old curtains, standing by the dis- 
mantled beds, and softly pausing by the 
empty chairs: she was saying farewell. On 
Cousin Copeland’s desk the wreath still lay ; 
in that room she eried from sheer desola- 
tion. Then, going down to the dining-room, 
she found her solitary repast awaiting her, 
and, not to distress old Dinah, sat down in 
her accustomed place. Presently she per- 
ceived smoke, then a sound, then a hiss and 
a roar. She flew up stairs; the house was 
on fire. Somewhere her candle must have 
started the flame ; she remembered the loose 
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own loneliness. 


ante IO NON AE 


ene 


ger?” he cried, passionately. 


like, only love me, dear, as I love you.” 
And Gardis burst into tears. 


: To be a mortal’s sole delight, 

; A love by day, a dream by night, 
: The sweetest thing on land or sea, 
My little darling crept to me. 


A trembling, tender, fairy thing, 

Too grave to smile, too sad to sing, 
Aware of earth with grieved surprise, 
; An alien from her native skies, 

A baby angel strange to see, 

‘ My little darling came to me. 


: But love and loving taught her smiles, 









: And life and living baby wiles— 
The way to cling, to coax, to kiss, 
To fill my soul with deepest bliss; 

: My heart of hearts, my life, was she, 





This little love who came to me. 






| No other ear but mine could know; 
More gentle than a cooing dove, 
More fond than any voice of love, 
So shy, so sweet, so tenderly, 

My little darling spoke to me. 








papers in Cousin Copeland’s study, and the | 
wind blowing through the broken window- 
pane; it was there that she had cried so 
bitterly, forgetting every thing save her 


Nothing could be done; there was no 
house within several miles—no one to help. 
The old servants were infirm, and the fire 
had obtained strong headway; then the | 
high wind rushed in, and sent the flames 
up through the roof and over the tops of 
the trees. When the whole upper story was 
one sheet of red and yellow, some one rode | 
furiously up the road and into the garden, | 
where Gardis stood alone, her little figure 
illumined by the glare; nearer the house | 
the two old servants were at work, trying 


Duke,” began Captain Newell then, as he| 
saw the wan desolation of the girl’s face. 
“Oh, Gardis, why will you resist me lon-| 
“Yon shall | 
be any thing you like, think any thing you or’s wife, she shall have nothing ; not a Chi- 


“T can not | 
help it,” she sobbed ; “ every thing is against | 


As some small star from heaven might flee— 


What words she stammered, soft and low, 


every thing is wrong. But what can I do 
when—when you hold me so, and whey— 

But oh, do not ask me any more.” 
“ But I shall,” said Newell, his face flush. 
|ing with deep happiness. “When what 
dear ?” 

“When I—” 
“Love me ?” said Newell. 
it spoken. 

“Yes,” whispered Gardis, hanging 

| head. 
“ And I have 
my proud little 
her sweet face 


He would have 


he r 


adored the very shoe-tie of 
love ever since I first saw 

at the drawing-room win- 
dow,” said Newell, holding her close and 
closer, and gazing down into her eyes with 
the deep gaze of the quiet heart that loves 


, to save some of the furniture from the lower | but once. 
; rooms. | And the old house burned on, burned as 
ii “T saw the light and hurried back, Miss| though it knew a contractor’s wife was 


waiting for it. “I see our Gardis is provid- 
ed for,” said the old house. “She never 
was a real Gardiston, anyway, only a Duke; 
so it is just as well. As for that contract- 


| nese image, not a spindle-legged chair, not 
one crocodile cup—no, not even one stone 
upon another.” 


me. The very house is burning before my | It kept its word: in the morning there 
eyes. Oh, David, David, it is all wrong; | was nothing left. Old Gardiston was gone. 
‘ 
| LOST. 
4 By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
: 
i Once on a time she came to me, I know not how to tell the grace 


That dwelt upon her wistful face— 
The tinted skin, the lip’s pure bloom, 
The clearest eyes that knew not gloom, 
The hair as soft as moth wings be, 
My little darling showed to me. 


Alas! I know that all is gone, 
That here I sit and grieve alone, 
That every fair and gracious thing 
I loved and lost is but a sting; 
Another thorn thy memory, 

My little darling, brings to me. 


But kindly night doth pity pain: 

In all my dreams she comes again: 
Her precious head is on my breast; 
My happy arms caress her rest; 

| I hear her words of tender glee; 

| My little darling kisses me. 





| Ah! sweet is night—too sweet, too brief— 
| When day recalls our bitterest grief, 
| The hungry heart, the longing dire 
That burns the soul with vain desire, 

The ancient cry of wild distress, 

The Rachel-mourning, comfortless. 

O God! once more that face to see! 

My little darling, come to me! 
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that is encouraged 
there, ete. This let- 
ter is followed by a 
postscript beginning 
thus: “I have told my 
dream. And shall that 
be theendofit? Shall 
it be no more than a 
dream ?” and closing 
with presenting the 
urgent demand on the 
part of the neglected 
and suffering portion 
of the people of New 
York, especially chil- 
dren, for such a health- 
ful, industrial, and 
Christian retreat. 
There was a speedy 
answer to this appeal, 
and in October the 
next year, 1865, a large 
farm was purchased 
on the north shore of 
Long Island, about 
forty miles east of 
New York. The build- 
ingsat the present date 
are the church, the Old 
Man’s Home or St. 
John’s Inn, the Boys’ 


N 1864 the Rev. Dr. William A. Muhlen- | House and School, the Children’s Home, the 


berg wrote a little tract, which he dedi- 
ated to his friend and parishioner the late 


Robert B. Minturn, “the poor man’s friend | 


and mine,” with the title, “St. Johnland: a 
Retro-Prospectus. In two letters, supposed 
to be written in the year 187-. ‘Your old 
men shall dream dreams,’ Acts, ii. 17.” The 
first letter describes an imaginary visit to 
a peculiar community, and begins thus: 
“You recollect that beautiful plain which 
we used to admire in our drives through 
the upper part of County, gently slop- 
ng toward the south, with wooded hills on 
the north, diversified by clumps of trees, 
and a brook winding through it? I have 
lately been there. The little cluster of cot- 
tages upon it has grown into quite a vil- 





Library and Village Hall, the Printing-office 
and Stereotype Foundry, the Children’s Sum- 
mer Home and Bible Woman’s Rest Awhile, 
and several cottages, besides farm buildings. 


| These surely are positive facts, and this farm 
| of some six hundred acres, with its fields and 


forests, its meadows and hills and fine wa- 
ter-front and numerous buildings, shows the 
stuff that the good doctor’s dream was made 


|of. In speaking of him and this work of 


his it is best for me and most respectful to 
him to dwell upon the broadest and highest 
aspects of the subject, and try to interpret 
a noble charity more than to praise a noble 
man, who does not like to have his left hand 


| know what his right hand is doing. 


He dreamed this dream in his venerable 


lage, with a pretty rural church in the | years, at an age when men are generally 
midst. The houses, much like the original | thought to have given up bold aspirations 
ones, are scattered along broad and circui- | and to have settled down upon some fixed 
tous streets, shaded by some of those fine | routine of life—the man of pleasure to his 
oak and elm trees yet standing in their an- | cards and pipe and bottle, the man of busi- 
cient grandeur. Several large buildings are | ness to his price-current and his invest- 
on the outskirts of the town.” Then the | ments, the devotee to his tracts and prayer- 
writer proceeds to tell of the character of | meetings. 

this place and its people, this St. Johnland, There is probably something in the pulse 
in its main feature a Church industrial com- | and temper of threescore years and upward 
munity. The second letter describes a Sun- | which unfits a man for sensational appeals, 
day spent at this place and the method of | and which makes it hard for him to keep his 
the worship, the bearing and conversation place in a popular pulpit in a great city that 
of the population, and the kind of theology | exacts incessant excitement. The old cor- 
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rection for this state of things was a young | 
colleague in preaching and a young partner | 
in business. But of late the American pul- | 
pit has tended more to favor stirring young 
men, and a large number of the most schol- 
arly and thoughtful of the elder clergy are 
upon the retired list. Let them take their 
lot cheerfully, and do their best with their 
time and opportunity. Some of them are | 
altogether too diffident, and because they | 
no longer win multitudes by their eloquence, 
they leave their pen idle and their influence | 
languid. Some churches and denomina- | 
tions are wise in encouraging such men, and | 
economizing their ripe fruits for the service 
of the press or the university, while others 
leave them to shift for themselves. How 
much we all gain by the continued activity 
of such venerable fathers as the Rev. Dr. 
William Adams and President Woolsey! 
How refreshing it is to have a word once in 
a while from the Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, and 
tind him still master of a style unsurpassed 
in simplicity, freshness, and force! Should 
not more account be made of keeping such 
powers in due fields of usefulness? and how 
delightful it is to see Dr. Muhlenberg, in his | 
venerable years and delicate health, earnest | 
as ever in his work, and bringing all the | 
lines of his various and devoted career into | 
unison! I have met him occasionally at | 
the Church of the Holy Communion, which 
he founded; I have seen and conversed with | 
him several times lately at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, where he is the master-spirit; and I 





am just from St. Johnland, where I have | 


seen the efforts to carry out the fond and 
tinal dream of his life, and to establish a 


community in which his previous works as | 


teacher, pastor, and health- bringer shall 
have their consummation. 

If we would understand St. Johnland, we 
must have in our eye St. Paul’s College, at 
Flushing, where he labored for nearly twen- 
ty years, the Holy Communion Church, of 
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which he was rector 1846-58, and St. Luke's 
Hospital, where he has been pastor and sy 
perintendent since 1858, and through then 
trace the converging purposes and thoughts 
that have sought this new home on Long 
Island Sound. 

The founder of St. Johnland lives most of 
the time still in the city, and from his res} 
dence in his great hospital he cares for th; 
part of his flock that is in the country. If 
his health were more vigorous, he would 
more vary his life, and divide his time he- 
tween the two homes. Perhaps his case js 
an illustration of the closer union that is to 
take place between the green fields and the 
paved streets, and that in the course of time 
there is to be no sharp separation between 
town life and country life. The rich are 
taking care of themselves, and even in thei: 
winter palaces they have milk, eggs, and 
flowers and many good things from thei 
farms. Rapid transit may give the working 
people of cities homes and lands in the coun- 
try, and entirely transform their condition 
and their temper. What may not enlight- 
ened humanity do with its hospital barges 
on the water, and its cottages, workshops, 
and churches in the fields? If there were 
no other reason for looking into the country 
for the Christian Arcadia, sheer necessity is 
reason enough. The city is already for the 
most part occupied, and in order to find 
house-room, capital is building in the air. 
Where on Manhattan Island or near it can 
we find six hundred acres for St. Johnland ? 
And Mammon is beginning to find fault with 
| St. Luke’s Hospital for holding a single acre 
| for God’s suffering children on the stately 
avenue where wealth and fashion claim to 
be lords. 

We reached St. Johnland on a pleasant 
| Saturday evening in June, and after a short 
drive from the railway station, we found 
ourselves at the door of the Family Mansion, 
where the acting superintendent resides. It 
was encouraging to 

—. find so much taste 

: and comfort and so 
= little pretension and 

; outlay. Too much 

of our prevalent pie- 
ty and charity goes 
into brieks and mor- 
tar, and monstrous 
debts are incurred 
that sadly slight the 
great precept, * Owe 
no man any thing, 
but to love one an- 
other.” This settle- 
ment is out of debt, 
and one part of the 
explanation of this 
| remarkable fact is 

tr ~ that comparatively 

ND. little monev_ has 




















been spent upon 
building, and next 
to nothing upon or- 
nament. Here we 
have no costly medi- 
eval architecture as 
at Clewer, where, in- 
deed, rich patrons 
ean well afford it; 
nor have we even 
the solid stone-work 
of Miiller’s famous 
Orphan House _ at 
Ashley Down; but 
here is a cluster of 
simple cottages in 
the order of a quad- 
rangle, with the im- 
pressive little wood- 
en Chureh of the 
festimony of Jesus 
n the centre of the 
upper line of the 
quadrangle, as if 
viving the Master’s 
blessing to the dis- 
ciples gathered at 
His table. We had a 
cordial greeting, and 
afterarefreshing sup- 
per, With genial conversation, we joined with 
the young farmers in the evening prayers 
of the family, to which they were called by 
the sound of the horn. The presiding lady, 
who is Sister Superintendent in Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s absence, represents one of the most 
important institutions in the Christian 
Church, and while in zeal her order, the 
Sisterhood of the Holy Communion, is un- 
surpassed, its members are less conspicuous 
than others in externals of dress and usage. 
It originated in 1845, and I have the author- 
ity of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter’s book 
on Sisterhoods for the fact that it was the 
tirst Protestant association of the kind in 
this country, and anterior also to the first | 
of the English Sisterhoods—that of Miss 
Sellon, which did not exist until 1848. The 
community was regularly organized in 1852, 
and in the spring of 1853 the corner-stone 
of the Sisters’ House was laid adjoining 
the Chureh of the Holy Communion, which 
stands on the corner of Twentieth Street 
and Sixth Avenue. The Sisters, on remoy- 
ing into this house in February, 1854, open- 
ed an infirmary in that and the next house, 
which was the germ of St. Luke’s Hospital. 
The rules of this order are few and simple. 
They require the Sisters to engage for the 
term of three years, with liberty of renewal. 
The term of probationers is not less than 
six months. The first Sister is the head of 
the community. The dress is simple and 
uniform, peculiar only in its plainness, and 
an adaptation of the ordinary attire of a} 
gentlewoman rather than the affectation of | 
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a foreign religious habit. These Sisters are 
to live where they do their works of charity 
when possible, without any conventual se- 
clusion. They are to be provided for with- 
out funds of their own, while it is desired 
that when possible their personal expenses, 
except for board, should be met by their 
own private means or by their friends. 
Forty-seven practical, comprehensive ques- 
tions, slightly altered from a series prepared 
by Pastor Fliedner with especial reference 
to deaconesses employed in hospitals, with a 
hymn and prayer, are a sufticient explana- 
tion of the spirit of this Sisterhood. 

I have seen the services and made the aec- 
quaintance of several orders of Sisterhoods 


| at home and abroad, and found them full of 


instruction and interest. The Sisterhood of 
the Holy Communion resembles in its sim- 
plicity and in the absence of peculiar vows 
the Sisterhood of the Bishop Potter Memo- 
rial Home, of Philadelphia, while the Sisters 
of St. John the Baptist, Clewer, and those 
of St. Margaret, Grimstead, have more of the 
characteristics of the Catholic orders. The 
confirmed Sisters of Clewer take the vow 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience for life, 
with liberty, however, to leave the institu- 
tion when they see fit. The Sisters of St. 
Margaret apparently have a more stringent 
organization. All of these Sisters with 
whom I have conversed have seemed to me 
to be very positive and interesting charac- 
ters, with a very large element of what is 
in the best sense called the lady of society 
combined with their devoted Christian wom- 
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anhood. I have never seen more charming 
manners than those of a Sister of St. Mar- 
garet, in her gray homespun and plain cap, 
and her frank acknowledgment of her love 
of the daily Communion, and her constant 
attendance upon the sick children in her 
hospital. There is a time for discussing 
rites and doctrines, but self-sacrificing piety 
and charity should stop our dogmatics and 
bring us all home to the one Gospel and 
Church. Certainly this has been the lesson 
taught me alike by the Anglo-Catholies of 
St. Margaret and of St. John the Baptist, 
and of these evangelical Catholics of the 
Holy Communion, who are so well repre- 
sented by Sister Anne at St. Johnland. 

The presiding Sister in the Family Man- 
sion made us at home at once not only in 
that house, but in the whole community. 
This home look is, indeed, the prominent 
and characteristic feature of the place, and 
in this respect it differs from most institu- 
tions of benevolence, which are generally 
administered in such a wholesale way as to 
lose the individual and the family in the 
multitude, and to sacrifice personal affection 
to routine method. Here there is organiza- 
tion, indeed, entire order, but not such as to 
interfere with the natural and reasonable 
relationships of blood and affinity. Here 
are cottages for families in the strict sense 
of the term, where parents may live with 
their children, or a widow may have a home 
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ous inmates, properly chosen, live together 
under the same roof under a kindly super- 
vision quite parental in authority and care. 
fulness. Who can say too much of the bey- 
efits of such home arrangements, with t}, 
free range of the fields and forests, thy 
pleasant associates, the opportunities fo; 
industry, and the access to school and 
church? Dr. Muhlenberg well proved the 
need of such homes in his Retro-Prospectus 
when he wrote thus: “Look at that said 
woman, who the other day brought he 
emaciated boy to the hospital, needing food 
more than medicine. She had lost her hus- 
band in the war, had not got the bounty, 
had six other children whom she was trying 
to keep together by such work as she could 
get. ‘But oh, the rear basement,’ she said, 
‘where we stop, is always so wet!’ Or that 
young man who lately songht admission to 
our wards with incipient phthisis, for which 
the doctor recommended to him the country 
No wonder he was consumptive, for he had 
long been sewing early and late on the tai- 
lor’s board, with fourteen others, in a close, 
dark room in the rear of the shop. Or that 
good brother of eighty-five, who in intelli- 
gence and piety might compare with th: 
venerable one furnished in our sketch. He 
does not require medical or surgical treat 
ment. Heis a beneficiary of one of the hos- 
pital associations, who begged us to receiv: 
him, as his only home must be here or 


for herself and her little ones; and there | Blackwell’sIsland. Shallwe send him there? 
are houses on a larger scale, where vari- | Or that other aged one of seventy-six, who 
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has been a consist- 
ent communicant of 

our Church since he 

was thirty—a well 

informed, reading 
old man, driven by 

sickness from his sk) 

parlor, where his bed 
has sometimes been 
drenched with rain 

Or that sweet-faced 
young girl, waiting 
for the last agony of 
a heart-disease con- 
tracted by bending 
over the needle six- 
teen hours out of the 
twenty-four, to sup- 
port her enfeebled 
mother. Or that 
hard-working wom- 
an, who was sent 
here by a dispensary 
physician, hoping we 
might give her work 
while she was being 
treated for her eyes, 
which could never 
be better while she 
lived on tea and 
broth. Or, in an- 
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other direction, look 
inat the factory where 
[ lately saw children 
who, the overseer told 
me, are confined there 
thirteen and a half 
tours every day, al- 
lowing half an hour 
for each of their 
meals, In the winter 
they come along be- 
fore light, through 
frost and snow, and 
ire not free until 
eight at night.” 

Think of these pic- 
tures of suffering, and 
of the dismal tene- 
ments and degrad- 
ing associations and 
scanty living and pre- 
carious employment 
of a large class of 
well-disposed fami- 
lies in the great city ; 
note the ready access 
of their children to . 
bad company, and te 
the difficulty of find- 
ing chance playmates 
without corruption, and what light is 
thrown upon the Christian Industrial Com- 
munity, with its homes and workshop and 
fair and school and church! These pho- 
tographs of the most characteristic of the 
buildings and the inhabitants show better 
than any words of mine can do the genius 
of the place. I was glad to be there on 
Sunday, and to see the whole population in 
its Sunday face and attire. It was really 
an interesting and cheering sight. The 
neat and impressive little Church of the 
Testimony of Jesus was well filled alike at 
the regular morning service and at the aft- 
ernoon service, which is more adapted to 
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the instruction of children. The two ex- 
tremes of life, childhood and age, were rep- 
resented most conspicuously, with a fair 
proportion of youth and middle age. A lar- 
ger company of children than we usually 
see in a parish church gave a bright look to 
the assembly, and their tidy dress, pleasant 
expression, and reverential manners were a 
goodly sight, that the great apostle of love 
would have rejoiced to see in the place con- 
secrated to the testimony of Jesus in his 
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name. St. John’s Inn, that was so nobly 
| endowed by the late John David Wolfe, 
had a goodly delegation, and these old men 
had all the air of habitual and substantial 
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worshipers, very much like the solid men 
that sit at the head of the pews in the lead- 
ing country churches, and seem to carry the 
wisdom and the influence of the whole par- | 
ish in their heads. 

The building, the gift of Mr. Adam Nor- 
rie, is spacious, light, and airy, with a large 
open platform for the readers and the preach- | 
er, Without even the restriction of the usual 
chancel rails, whose place is supplied at the 
Communion season by temporary arrange- | 
ments for kneeling. The inscription over 
the chancel is this: “ This is His command- 
ment, that we believe in the name of His Son 
Jesus Christ, and love one another, as He 
gave us commandment.” The usual morn- 
ing service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was read, with considerable abbre- 


viation and with some additions, especially | 
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spects quite peculiar 
Although the pasto; 
is required to be a) 
Episcopalian,and th. 
Episcopal — Prayer. 
book is to be used. 
the full liberty of 
Christian conscience 
is recognized as th 
right of the ministe; 
who is not bound t 
any form of words 
that he believes to 
be contrary to Holy 
Scripture. Libert 
of prayer is also rec- 
ognized, either in al- 
lowing precomposed 
prayer, according to 
the Directory, or oth- 
er prayer. Liberty 
of ministerial fellow- 
ship is also recog- 
nized, and the min- 
ister is not to con- 
sider the principles 
of the Prayer- book 
of his Church, wheth- 
er expressed or implied, as prohibiting the 
preaching of the Gospel in her places of 


| worship by ministers of other reformed and 


evangelical churches whenever the same is 
deemed expedient, in due allegiance to the 
Head of the Church and due fellowship with 
His embassadors. The good doctor seems 
sagaciously to avoid all points of ecclesias- 
tical casuistry in these matters, by claiming 
the right of the head of a household or of 
an institution to prescribe its devotions and 


religious instruction. But there is evident- 


ly no disposition to push him to the wall or 
to interfere with his remarkable good works 
on the part of the Chureh authorities. He 
“an go to a Presbyterian Communion, 01 
preach in a Presbyterian pulpit, or invite a 
Presbyterian to his own pulpit, without be- 
ing disturbed. It is understood that the 


in the Litany. The singing was hearty and | great-grandson of the founder of the Lu- 
congregational, with the accompaniment of theran Church in America can not part with 


a good organ and a cheery chorus of young 
voices. The sermon, by a stranger, was giv- 
en without notes, and presented in a direct 
manner, With many illustrations from the 


fields and forests, the need of living not by | 


bread alone, but by the bread of heaven, 
and it was in decided contrast with the 
sermon lately given by the same preacher 
to Dr. Muhlenberg’s old congregation on 
the life and thought of St. Augustine—a 
carefully studied Lent lecture, an hour long, 
to an audience quite as different. In both 
cases, however, the popular element was not 
neglected, and in the city church an espe- 
cial service for working-men was advertised 
for the next Sunday evening. 

This church of St. Johnland is in some re- 








the Lutheran blood, and that he has at heart 
the completion of the movement which the 
Church of Cranmer and Latimer so mightily 
began, the union of Protestant and Catholic 
|in one Evangelical Catholic Church. With 
| all its conservativism, our American Prot- 
| estant Episcopal Church evidently does not 
| wish to be ungenerous, and the Bishop of 
|New York but showed its essential spirit 
when, not long ago, at the convocation of 
| clergy, he invited the elder Dr. Tyng and 
Dr. Muhlenberg to join with hjm in the of- 
| fice of the Holy Communion, and to repeat 
| the old call for Calvin and Luther to come 
| in and bring their people. 
| Dr. Muhlenberg often meets with an asso- 
ciation of clergymen who in various ways 
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represent the compre- 
hensive spirit of his 
Church, and they al- 
ways welcome him 
almost by acclama- 
tion. These men are 
not radicals, but pos- 
tive believers and 
constructive work- 
ers; but they do not 
believe in a fossil re- 
ligion or an exotic 
clergy, and they are 
friends of generous 
thought and reason- 
able progress, and 
especially of our 
American national- 
ity. They started ve 
the Church Congress, 

which promises to bring out so much abil- 
ity and strength, and to correct the clan- 
nishness of the merely sectional diocesan- 
ism that forgets the whole in the parts; 
and their pen and voice and practical work 
are making a mark on public opinion, lit- 
tle as they court public notice. They seem 
to be good friends of St. Johnland, and 
the most practical men among them speak 
hopefully of its prospects. They probably 
care less for any of the doctor’s peculiar 
notions than for his dominant purpose and 
his great catholic heart, and they are ap- 
parently content to keep within the liberty 
and order of their Church institutions, and 
leave the leaven of progress to work itself 


out in God’s own time. They take no party | 


name, and they have not lost their humili- 
ty since several of their number have been 
asked to be bishops and presidents. 
Certainly there is a growing feeling among 
thoughtful men that religion must be more 
wisely and vigorously applied to life, and 
that Christianity must have its social sci- 
ence and art, not behind but before the 
march of secular civilization. How the end 
is to be won we can not know till we try. 
The problem of this industrial community, 
with its union of homes, workshops, school- 
ing, and religion, still needs careful thought 
and wise economy ; yet the results thus far 
are encouraging. The farm is thrifty, and 
the 16,600 quarts of milk last year well served 
150 young mouths. The foundry does well, 
and Sister Anne’s handsome volume of the 
doctor’s Evangelical Catholic papers is a spec- 
imen of its work. The recent accession of a 


rector who is proverbially known as a mas- | 


ter economist promises well for the future. 
Of old the tribes gathered around the wells 
dug by their fathers, and our Lord taught 
memorable lessons at a place of which it 
was said, “Jacob’s well was there.” Sucha 
spring will always flow with healing and 
refreshing waters where the founder of St. 
Johnland taught with power and is to rest 
Vor. LIL—No., 311.—44 
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in peace. He has given his whole substance 
to this place, and his body will rest where 
his heart has so long lived. 

I looked from the little tower of my coun- 
| try home last Sunday evening across the 
Sound toward the shore ef Long Island, in 
search of St. Johnland, and I soon identified 
it with the help of a tolerably good glass. 
On one side stands Port Jefferson, which is 
opposite Bridgeport; and on the other Hunt- 
ington Light, which is abreast of Norwalk, 
and between the two is Smithtown Bay. 1 
discovered in this bay the cliff of St. John- 
land and the stairway down to the water, 
to which I had so recently walked with the 
| goodly company of children and youth, who 
very properly were encouraged to take a 
pleasant ramble on the shore after their 
| two church services. Between that port 
and that light-house appeared that Chris- 
tian settlement, which is both a haven to 
the weary and a light to the benighted. It 
was a good lesson for Sunday evening, and 
one that will not be studied for a single 
time. Thirty-six years ago, January 13, 
1840, near that spot, Charles FoHen perished 
in the burning Lexington: and so one good 
man’s memory shines upon the dark waters 
with another good man’s life. 

Allow me, in writing this simple sketch 
of a good man’s enterprise, to acknowledge 
gratefully, in behalf of the class of men 
whom I in my poor way represent, the worth 
of your Magazine to our community. Your 
Monthly is one of the memorial works of 
our twenty-five years of metropolitan life, 
and it is a power in the country and the 
world. As an old contributor, I salute you, 
the house and family of Harpers, as I close, 
and with the brother now living I respect- 
fully name the three who have gone, whom 
I well knew and affectionately cherished. 
| The brother who went last is nearest now 
| at heart, and his name, like his character, is 
|not out of place here in this notice of St. 
| Johniand. SAMUEL OsGoopb, 
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GAR PH: 
A Novel. 
HAWTHORNE. 


Br JULIAN 
CHAPTER XIII. 
ACCIDENT. 


TXOR some days past Garth has been un- 
| der a cloud. Outwardly sullen and re- 
pellent, there were occasional glimpses be- 
neath of smouldering fierceness. He had 
been chary of speech to every one; and a 
certain sweetness generally to be detected 
at the bottom of his most rugged manifesta- 
tions had been entirely obscured. A person 
like Garth can easily become the most dis- 
agreeable companion imaginable: stripped 
of the tenderness and silent geniality which 
should redeem stern features and reserved 
manners, he speedily grows intolerable. To 
attempt to conciliate him is like putting 
your head in a lion’s mouth, and it requires 
more than average nerve and audacity to 
bully or ridicule him into good humor. The 
best of him at such times is his morbid tend- 
sney to keep out of the way. 

There was no record that Garth had spok- 
en a kind word or done a graceful deed since 
the day when he had received his visitors 
in his studio. On the other hand, he had 
given signs of being not only in a bad hu- 
mor, but in an ugly temper. He had paced 
moodily about the house, his fists thrust in 
his coat pockets, his under-lip grimly pro- 
jecting, his rough brows throwing dark 
shadows over his surly eyes. He had stroll- 
ed off by himself to the woods, often just at 
meal-times, and more than once long after 
dark, returning, after hours of absence, not 
a whit the better for his ramble. 
carefully avoided his father; he had stared 
his uncle out of countenance half a dozen 
times ; while his behavior to Madge had been 
so oddly compounded of aversion and attrac- 
tion that it was difficult to know what to 
think of it. Curiously enough, however, he 
chose this period to be particularly attentive 
to old Nikomis, spending not a few hours of 
every day in the chimney-corner opposite 
hers, smoking a pipe (also an unusual prac- 


tice with him), and at intervals addressing | 


her in low tones, almost as guttural and un- 
intelligible as those in which the old lady 
made her replies. He seemed to find some- 
thing in her dusky companionship that ac- 
corded better with his sombre humor than 
any thing the pale-faced Caucasian race 
could supply. He ate most of his meals 
with only her to keep him in countenance; 
he let his black hair tangle in savage disar- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Juntan Hawrnorne, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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He had | 


ray about his big head; and appeared to re 
gret, on the whole, that he had not bee; 
born and bred a full-blooded Indian, with 
copper-colored skin, a wigwam, and a selec 
tion of smoke-dried scalps dangling in the 
obscurity overhead. But though associa- 
ting with Nikomis on the common ground 
of the kitchen hearth, he never attempted 
to follow her to her den in the attic, and it 
was further observable that he did not go 
near his studio at any time, nor so much as 
look at either pencil or paint-brush. 

Such having been his category of late, 
both his father and his uncle might hay 
been surprised at his comparatively impet- 
uous manner of coming into the room on 
this morning of the picnic. Golightley, with- 
drawn in the window-seat, escaped the 
young man’s notice at first. He sat down 
opposite his father, seemingly conscious only 
of him and of the letter in his own hand. 

“ Father, I must read you this,” he began, 
pulling the letter roughly out of its envel- 
ope; “it’s from—” 

“ Good-morning, Garth,” interposed Cuth- 
bert, in a tone which he used but seldom, 
quiet and low, bat with a peculiar inflection 
about it which Garth, from his childhood 
up, had never failed to feel to the marrow 
of his bones. “ When you’ve taken off your 
cap, you might say good-morning to your 
uncle; and I dare say Nikomis will give you 
some buckwheats, if you ask her properly.” 

At the mention of his uncle, the young 
}man looked quickly round, and after a mo- 
ment followed Mr. Urmson’s suggestion as 
to the compliments of the day, rising from 
the table as he did so, and replacing the let- 
ter in his side pocket, while the envelope 
remained on the table. “I want no break- 
fast,” he added; “ besides, it’s time we were 
off, Uncle Golightley. They are waiting for 
|} us in the village by this time. Father, are 
Py coming with us?” 





Mr. Urmson shook his head. “I must stay 
in my study, I find, to-day,” said he. ‘ More- 
over, I think I’ve eaten too many buck- 
wheats. Make my excuses to the ladies.” 

Garth paused a minute, with his hand in 
| his pocket, looking thoughtfully at his gray, 
| pale, emaciated, bright-eyed father—a strik- 
| ing contrast to him in almost every respect. 
| “Vl see you this evening, then, if you are 
| up,” he said at length—“ this evening, late, 
if you will let me.” 

“Then the sooner you are off, the earlier 
you will be back, and the better will be your 
chance of finding me awake. You are ready, 
I suppose, Golightley? Well, I hope the 
nuts and grapes may be plentiful; though, 
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for my part, I think buckwheats are a great | al faculty, which was continually collaring 
deal nicer, and quite as indigestible. Good- its more refined associates, and asking them 
bv.” what they were up to. 

“The uncle and nephew accordingly made His uncle, as they left the house, had 
ready to depart, each of them, perhaps, wish- | entered upon a discussion of Mr. Urmson. 
e¢ he might have had Cuthbert’s private |‘ Cuthbert, your dear father, Garth,” said 
ear a while longer. Golightley, however, | he, “is a man you might cal! dvat avipiv— 
was too affable to manifest any discontent; | a chief of men, as old Homer has it. By 
he gayly donned his hat, threw a precau- | George, he is a fine fellow! I really knew 
tionary shawl across his arm, glanced at his him very little before I went to Europe; he 
spurs, and professed himself eager for the was away himself, you know, during most 
woods. “A rivederci, fratello mio!” he cried, | of my big-boyhood; and being so much old- 
turning on the threshold, and airily kissing er than I, of course—and then having dif- 
the tips of his fingers ; and so preceded Garth | ferent mothers, too, I suppose—we weren't 
out of the room, so intimate as we might have been other- 

Mr. Urmson took up the envelope from} wise. But I always knew—bless you, I 
the table, glanced at the handwriting and | knew just as well!—that there was the 
the postmark, and finally put it in the pock- | making of a grand friendship between us 
et of the dressing-gown he wore, with a_ two, if ever we got a fair show. But I’m 
sigh. Then he turned to the old Indian. bound to confess that there’s more to dear 

“Nikomis,” said he, in a feeble and rather | old Cuthbert than even I had given him 
dejected tone, “I find my pains are going to | credit for. I only wish he didn’t look so 
come on again. This will be a bad day for | confoundedly like his own ghost sometimes. 
me, I apprehend. I’ve been doing so well; I remember he used to be rather delicate, 
for the past week or so that I suppose I | and, of course, 1 knew that years would 
must pay for it. Can you have the medi-| have their way with him as with the rest 
cine ready in about half an hour? I shall | of us; but, by George, 1 wasn’t prepared for 


n 


be overhead in the study.” | such a change as this!” 
Nikomis only grunted in reply; but as| To hear his father eulogized made Garth 


Mr. Urmson prepared to leave the room, she | restive, though he was convinced, from some- 
got up from her seat, and, hobbling after | thing in the tone of the eulogist’s voice, that 
him, threw open the door, took him gently | what he said was sincere, in spite of its rath- 
but effectively under the arm, and so moved | er egoistical setting. But the mention of 
beside him down the hall and slowly up the ill health merged this petty emotion in a 
stairs. Mr. Urmson’s face looked pinched | deeper one. 
and bloodless, and in mounting the stairs “You spoke of that once before,” he said, 
he pressed his lips rigidly together, and once looking at his companion, “and I heard Mrs. 
or twice his eyelids quivered and almost | Tenterden say something about it too. My 
closed. Arrived at his study door, however, | father is getting old, and has pain some- 
he turned, with something like his custom- | times—rheumatism, I suppose; but he can 
ary smile, on his assistant, and said,“Thank | not be seriously ill.” 
you, Nikomis; you are a very kind old lady.” “Ah, my dear boy, you see, you are with 
Meanwhile Garth and Golightley were on| him from day to day, and his debility 
their way to the village, the latter, accord- | wouldn’t come on you with a shock, as it 
ing to his persistent custom, having linked | did on me. He has hardly a remnant of 
his own through the former’s unwilling arm. | the vivacity and sparkle that I remember 
Golightley was probably a believer in the | in him. I still catch a glimpse occasionally 
magnetic influence of one human being upon | of that old subtle, ironical humor that can 
another, and fancied that if he could but | never quite die out of him; but the elastic- 
contrive to handle his companion enough, | ity, the mischievous glance—ah, dear old 
he would be thereby enabled to make upon Cuthbert! I fancy your dear mother’s death 
him or her a corresponding moral impres- | must have shattered him a good deal ?” 
sion. Doubtless there are many persons; “He bore it so much better than I,” mur- 
who do enjoy being stroked and patted, and | mured Garth, speaking less to his uncle than 
who are more or less liable to pur under to himself, “ that I almost forgot he had any 
the operation; but Garth never purred in| thing to bear.” He was silent in gloomy 
any circumstances, and was as averse from meditation for some moments, but finally 
being touched promiscuously as though he | said, heaving a deep sigh: “ Yes, I can see 
had lacked a skin. Nevertheless, he had! now that my father is not the same man 
never openly resented the tactics of his un-| since then. No doubt it struck him deeper 
cle, toward whom he was perhaps the more | than it did me. But he never shows what 
doggedly determined to show liking, be-| he feels—hardly ever—either joy or sor- 
cause instinctively holding him in disfavor. | row.” 
Garth had a powerful imagination and more; “Ah, yes, that’s Cuthbert: great deal of 
than enough sensibility; but along with | the Indian stoic in him. But a loss of that 
these qualities he possessed a sturdy ration- | kind will wear a man down, you know, give 
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it time; and no doubt it may have impaired 
the resisting power against disease. Doesn’t 
he consult a physician ?” 

“No—yes; Professor Grindle (a college 
professor of mine, who used to practice med- 
icine) was here last spring; perhaps my fa- 
ther consulted him. He 
him once in a while.” 

“Oh, we must get him a regular live doc- 
tor!” exclaimed Golightley, enterprisingly ; 
“see what’s the matter with him, and cure 
himup. I dare say, now, this little variety 
of having me with him, and seeing Mildred 
now and then, and so on, will be of the 
greatest benefit to him. I hope to do won- 
ders, my dear Garth, in the way of raising 
his spirits and making every thing easy and 
comfortable for him. Bless his heart! he’s 
had plenty of anxiety and trouble, I don’t 
doubt; so have I—we all have had; this 
uncertainty and restriction regarding mon- 
ey-matters, you know, and all that sort of 
thing; but that’s done with now, thank For- 
tune, and I mean to have us all easy and 
comfortable from this time forth. As for 
you, you have genius, and are bound to 
make a fortune of your own. However, I 
should be glad to think that I'd given you 
a bit of a lift at the start—eh ?” 

Garth was silent for some time. 


has letters from 


At last 
he said, ‘“ You have given me such a lift that 
I shall never want another.” 

Had Golightley been in a position correct- 
ly to gauge Garth’s sentiments as to this 
picture business, he might have suspected 
him of meaning more than he said. But, as 
it happened, his recent conversation with 
Cuthbert had led him to form a theory of 
his own upon the subject, and he would be 
more apt to strain Garth’s remark into con- 
formity with the theory than modify the 
theory to suit the remark. 

“Now, my dear young nephew,” he began, 
engagingly, “I can’t let yon forget that I’m 
your uncle, and have a right to take avun- 
cular liberties with nephews and nieces 
whom Ilove. I see what’s in your mind, and 
I like you the better for what I see; and 
to prove it, 1 mean to be perfectly frank 
with you. There’s a little bit of profession- 
al pride and jealousy at work in you. You 
want your picture to sell entirely on its own 
merits, and not—” 

“Tf you did not see what is in my mind,” 
said Garth, taking advantage of his uncle’s 
pause for a suitable expression, “I should 
feel like telling you.” 

“Ha! ha! Well, now, my dear boy, you 
must consider, you know, how deep and gen- 
uine my interest in you is. Why should not 
you prefer to see your picture—which, as 
I have often said, has intrinsic power and 
originality enough to make your reputation 
without me—to see it in the hands of a 
warm friend and relative rather than of a 
mere disinterested connoisseur? When you 
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come to think it over, I know without your 
telling me that that consideration alone will 
give you more satisfaction than the mer 
price, more or less, that goes in your pocket 
Why, it’s a mutual pleasure and gratifica. 
tion to both of us.” 

“Why do you tell me this, Uncle Golicht 
ley ?” demanded Garth, with an air of graye 
curiosity. 

“ Ah, my dear Garth, because a rather sad 
experience has taught me the wisdom of 
perfect frankness between those who would 
be friends. And I want you to feel how 
great my interest is not only in your artist- 
ic but in your domestic future. I’m so glad 
yowre going to marry that sweet, lovely 
girl, Madge! It’s such a good thing for a 
young man like you, of sound, high princi- 
ples, just entering on life, to have such a 
charming creature as that always at yow 
side, helping you over the rough places aud 
beckoning you up the heights. Ah, Garth, 
what a different life I might have led, if 
But no matter. No doubt it’s better as it 
is. H’m! where was I?” 

Perhaps Garth did not know; at all events, 
he did not tell, but callously left his uncle to 


| find out for himself. 


“Well, what I'm coming to is this: | 
spoke just now of professional jealousy. 
Now I know what it is to be a hot-blooded 
young fellow, and I know that there’s mor 
kinds of jealousy than one. And I tell you 
fairly, Garth—I hinted it once before—that 
the portrait which you have incorporated 
with your picture in such a masterly man- 
ner, and which is a masterpiece in itself: 
that portrait and the associations which 
will always cling to it have mainly influ- 
enced me in this little transaction of ours. 
But I’m sure, after what I have said about 
that charming girl, that you can not mis- 
understand my attitude toward her. I ad- 
mire her, you know, in the wsthetic sense. 
I might say impersonally, but that I feel 
myself too much bound up with you all on 
other grounds to call it that.” 

Uncle Golightley seemed likely to go on 
yet further in this earnest vein, but at this 
point Garth interrupted his solemn discourse 
with a laugh, which, despite the elder’s in- 
sight into the workings of the artist’s mind, 
seemed to take him by surprise. 

“Tm afraid I’m not a hot-blooded young 
fellow, Uncle Golightley,” said the nephew. 
“T never had a misgiving on Margaret Dan- 
ver’s account, and it doesn’t matter to me 
what the picture is bought for, so long as 
it’s bought. That is the unpoetic fact. I 
hope you admire Margaret—or her portyait 
—at least as much as you say you do, be- 
sause otherwise you are, from an artistic 
point of view, a fool to spend a cent upon 
the picture, not to speak of a thousand 
pounds. But I told you my opinion on that 
matter at the time.” 
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Uncle Golightley was seldom so much put 
ont as not to be able to rally quickly, and 
he now recovered himself with great good 
humor. 

“J remember, you young Vandal ; and, by- 
the-bye, I wish you’d explain how you came 
to put that wonderful face into your com- 
yosition, only to utter blasphemy against it 
ifterward.” 

Garth shook his head. “T didn’t realize 
it till it was done,” said he. “I forgot the 
picture while I was painting the face.” 

“By George, well you might! Ha! ha! 
You rascal! So you're not afraid of a rival 
well up in the forties—eh? Ah, well, I don’t 
blame you; and I see we understand each 
other very well. But it struck me you were 
i trifle in the blues lately, and I feared I 
might have unwittingly invaded your sus- 
ceptibilities in one way or another.” 

“Certainly you are a kind and generous 
man,” said Garth, after a short silence, ab- 
ruptly, and in a changed tone. “The only 
person I am quite safe in disliking and dis- 
trusting is—this!” indicating himself by a 
slight, contemptuous gesture. “I have had 
dreams of you nearly every night since you 
came here, and you have always played the 
part of ascoundrel and aswindler. The dis- 
credit is mine, not yours. Irun you through 
the mould of my passive mind, and you come 
out a charlatan. The inference is plain. 
There is more than that. I began with dis- 
liking some of your ways—your free way 
with women. ,I beg your pardon for it. It 
was because I could not do innocently what 
you can. And there’s another plain infer- 
ence, if you want it.” 

“See here, my beloved nephew,” cried 
Uncle Golightley, with a half-langhing, half- 
apprehensive glance at his saturnine com- 
panion, “have you gone melancholy mad, or 
are you dreaming awake? I never heard 
you in this vein before.” 

“Have no anxiety,” returned Garth, shak- 
ing his shaggy head again, with a brief, un- 
mirthful smile. “It must be an eccentricity 
of genius—and that will soon pass, Heaven 
knows! There are the wagons.” 

In fact, the forest had now thinned away, 
and they were within sight of the Danvers’ 
cottage, which stood on the hither outskirt 
of the little village. Before the front gate 
of the garden inclosure stood a roomy but 
rather primitive rustic vehicle, consisting 
of a platform mounted on four wheels and 
fenced round with half a dozen uprights— 
in short, an old-fashioned hay-rigging. To 
fit it for its present employment three or 
four stout boards had been fastened hori- 
zontally to the uprights, at a suitable height 
above the flooring, by way of seats; and a 
number of baskets of provisions had been 
securely stowed away forward. Two wiry 
farm horses were harnessed to the shafts, 
and a group of persons, among whom were 
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Mrs. Tenterden, Madge, and Mrs. Danver, 
was collected hard by. Madge was feeding 
the horses with handfuls of hay, while Mrs. 
Tenterden seemed to be examining the rude 
conveyance with some misgiving at its lack 
of springs, and confiding her apprehensions 
to Mrs. Danver. 

As Garth and his uncle drew near, the lat- 
ter stepping jauntily along with his beard 
in the air, the former butting forward with 
downward brow, Golightley, in the exuber- 
ance of the moment, took off his hat and 
waved it in the air, uttering a view-halloo. 
Mrs. Tenterden straightway began hunting 
in her pockets for a handkerchief to wave 
in response, but did not find it until the 
gentlemen were so close at hand as to rob 
the act of its propriety. Madge left the 
horses and advanced to meet the new-com- 
ers, looking like an inearnation of the rich 
and lovely day. 

Golightley was on the point of greeting 
her with all his customary gallantry of man- 
ner, but happening to remember his compan- 
ion’s crotchets on the subject, he forcibly 
constrained his cordiality to a mere gentle 
pressure of both her hands and a fatherly 
compliment on her appearance and costume. 

She laughed, and looked so provokingly 
kissable that poor Uncle Golightley sighed, 
and passed on to wreak his tenderness upon 
sister Mildred, leaving Madge to her lover. 
She stood in front of him, holding on to a 
button of his coat, as her habit was with 
him, and twisting it as she spoke. 

“T saw you pass twice this morning, from 
my window, and you didn’t look up. Tell 
me, dear Garth, have I done any thing 
wrong? Are you sorry, or glad—or angry ?” 

“T’ve been growing wise during the last 
few days, that’s all. You have done nothing 
wrong.” 

“But why should growing wise make you 
sad ?” 

“ Because it shows me what a fool I have 
been until within the last few days. But I 
shall get over it soon, and be as merry as I 
am wise.” 

“Tell me what you have been growing 
wise about?” demanded Madge, with a quick, 
scrutinizing glance. 

“About marrying you. I ought to have 
married you six years ago instead of going 
to Europe. By this time we should have 
been a well-to-do farming couple, with 
something tangible to do and think of— 
crops and hogs and markets.” 

“Hogs and markets! You fanny boy! I 
am thinking about society and fine people.” 

“Tt is all the same what you call them; 
I think hogs and markets sounds the best. 
That is my wisdom. When I was a fool, I 
should have preferred something abstract 
and ideal. A fool, Madge, is a person who 
talks and thinks about things above him. 

When I first fell in love with you, I ought 
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to have made up my mind never to busy 
myself about any thing more above me than 
you are. I never saw you looking better 
than you do this morning; but,” he contin- 
ued, taking both her wrists in his hands and 
griping them hard, “there’s nothing abstract 
about you—or ideal either! and there sha’n’t 
be in my life from this time forward.” 

“Do, Mrs. Tenterden, look at those two 
sweethearts, without a word for any body 
but their two selves!” cried Mrs. Danver. 
* Maggie, starting, child !— Well, 
wouldn’t you think she was deaf, ma’am ?” 

“Tt’s a very delightful kind of deafness, 
I’m sure,” said Mrs. Tenterden, laughing; for 
she was not so old as to have forgotten the 
time when she suffered from a like infirmity. 
“It makes one forget all about matter-of- 
fact things and people.” 

“Ah!” sighed Golightley, caressing his 
cheek as he turned his tinted eyeglasses on 
the lovers. “When boys and girls are in 
love, it comes to the surface in every look 
and gesture; but when we get a little older, 


we're 
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driver, was preparing to follow them, whey 
Mrs. Danver, with a sudden shriek of reco}. 
lection, reminded him that it had been ar. 
ranged they should call at the parsonag 
for Mr. Graeme, whose age and position ep- 
titled him to that attention. The horses’ 
heads were therefore turned in that dire, 


| tion; but before they had proceeded many 


Mildred, it may show less, but it makes more | 


havoe with our insides. Where’s Elinor?” 

“She’s always the last one to be ready, 
you know,” said Mrs. Tenterden. “ But there 
she comes.” 

“Allin gray and scarlet, like fire and ashes. 
Buon’ giorno, fair lady! the last, best gift of 
Heaven to man!” He took her hand and 
kissed it. 
spirit enough to get us in the wagon. You 
and I must act as derricks for these four 
nymphs. 
you.” 

Mrs. Danver, who was entirely captivated 
by Uncle Golightley’s attentions, was ac- 
cordingly hoisted on board, and Mrs. Ten- 
terden, a much heavier weight, and the 
heavier for her laughing timorousness, fol- 
lowed. Then came Elinor, who, as she gave 
her hand to Garth to be lifted up, expected 
him to say good-morning to her, and had the 


tongue; but he turned his face away and 
said not a word; upon which the proud, 
self-contained young lady flushed pink to 
the Madge was the last, and she 
bounded up with such unexpected light- 
ness that Uncle Golightley lost his balance 
and fell backward, to his great chagrin, 
especially as the mishap unseated his tint- 
ed eyeglasses. However, he immediately 
jumped up again with a great laugh, and 
declared that Madge was the first young 
lady who had ever got the better of his un- 
derstanding, and defeated his upright inten- 
tions. 

By this time the two or three other wag- 
ons which had been waiting, fell of pic- 
nickers, at the corner of the adjoining road, 
were beginning to rumble away toward their 
destination, amidst much noise and merri- 
ment. Garth, who had taken his place as 


ears. 


Mrs. Danver, let us begin with | 


“Come, Garth, show your public | 


rods, the hoary patriarch’s colossal fi 


loomed into view, somewhat bent and stiff 
ened beneath his vast, invisible weight of 
years, but still sturdy enough, as it seemed, 





to bear half a generation more. While yet 
at a distance he uplifted his. voice, mighty 
in spite of the cracks and quavers that oc- 
casionally sounded through it, and began a 
jovial monologue. 

“Hullo, folks! Why, I began, to think 
you'd forgotten me, I’m such an incousid 
erable young man—haw! haw! haw! So 
there’s Master Garth! is he actually going 
to a picnic at last? Well, I’ve lived to 
some purpose, now that I’ve seen that com: 
to pass; no mistake about it—ho! ho! Why, 
the other day, when he was a little chap 
about up to my knee-buckle—he’s not much 
over that now, either—the other day—wel] 
—eh? what was it happened the other day ? 
I was just going to say something, but I do 
believe I’ve forgotten it, though [ve got a 
wonderful good memory ; no mistake about 
that—ha! ha! ha! Whoa,Dobbin! Good 
morning, boys and girls. Young man, if 
yowll lend a helping hand—I’m not quite 


| so spry in the joints as usual this morning 


once more! Thank you, Sir. I don’t know 


| your name, but— Golightley? Mand Urm- 


son’s boy that went to London five-and- 
twenty years ago? Got back? Why, lad, 
we're all heartily glad to see you again. I 
do believe, though, now I think of it, I saw 


| you yesterday—or was it day before yester- 


| face that 


day? Yes, yes; but it’s the hair on your 


bothered me, You’re the first 


| Urmson ever wore side whiskers; but there 
answering greeting on the tip of her own | 


was always more of Maud than of Brian in 
you, anyway. You had a show of the split 
in the chin, but not the jaw—not the eye, 
either. Garth’s the man—Urmson all over, 
like his grandfather and his great-great- 
great-grandfather before him. They didn’t 
any of them paint pictures, though—eh, 
Garth? I always said you onght to give 
that up; you will, too, I guess, one of these 
days, and take to soldiering or privateering, 
as an Urmson ought—haw! haw! ho! Mad- 
am, good-morning—Mrs. Tenterden? Yes, 
yes; I know you all now—Mand’s little girl 
that we heard of, but never saw. Do you 
know, madam, you came very near not being 
born at all? Why, if Maud hadn’t been told 
that Brian was dead, and if he hadn’t been 
told that she was dead, they’d have been 
made man and wife in the year 1781; and 
then where would you and Cuthbert have 
been, I want to know?—ho! ho! where 
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would you have been, Cuthbert, lad? Why, | who but a simpleton would think of dis- 
where is he ?” crediting the pillar of his respectability by 

“He said he must keep to his study to- | chalking caricatures upon it? Although, 
day,” Garth made answer. moreover, the good minister could hardly 


“Ay, working on his history—a history of have boasted such personal attractions as 
the United States, Mrs. Tenterden, incarna- | would be likely in themselves to captivate 
ted, so to speak, in the Urmson family. The} a young woman of Madge’s tastes, yet did 
family, madam, has been here pretty nearly |she seem to find a peculiar pleasure in 
from the start, and borne a hand more or | clinging about him in every affectionate 
less directly in all the chief events; but | attitude, caressing and caressed. I would 
never, if you observe, ma’am, aiming for the | by no means deny the possibility of her 
top places—no commanders-in-chief or Gov- | having detected in him qualities which so 
ernors or Presidents among ’em; they repre- | transcended all merely external attributes 
sent the heart more than the head of the | as to sink the latter beneath consideration: 
people, you see, Mrs. Tenterden; though as | but, be this as it may, it was patent to the 
for Garth there, it isn’t easy to say what he | dullest eye that the contrast between the 
represents. Cuthbert would make him out | warm grace of the lovely, blooming girl and 
the full body corporate, I expect—ho! ho! | the frosty ponderousness of the age-smitten 
But I tell him no Urmson ever took to paint | parson was infinitely picturesque, and, so 
and canvas before—though Garth has a fist | far at least as Madge was concerned, cer- 
for other things as well, ma’am, when the | tainly most politic. However, the wisest 
time comes. Why, last Michaelmas-day— | policy is not necessarily self-conscious, and 
haw! haw!—he gave such a licking to Sam | Madge might have been a politician un- 
Kineo as scared the chap out of the village | awares. It is not easy to look upon such 

that was five or ten years ago, and he | a woman and judge her severely, or even 
hasn’t been back here since. And all on | impartially. She appeals to something in 
Miss Madge’s account. But she’s a little | man more potent than any merely judicial 
witch; and some day, when Garth gets big | or logical weapon that he is apt to have at 
enough, ’m going to try a tussle with him | command. 
about her myself. I believe she loves me| Soon after leaving the village the wagon 
better than she does him now.” got into the rough woodland ways, and jolt- 

So saying, the venerable Titan drew ed horribly, much to the distress of Mrs. 
Madge, who happened to be sitting near | Tenterden—one of those women who seem 
him, on his gigantic knee, and kissed her | especially fitted by nature to grace a smooth- 
on both cheeks. The love-making between | rolling carriage, drawn by pampered steeds, 
him and this young woman had never un- | and attended by liveried footmen, but who 
dergone abatement or eclipse from its be- | are quite out of their element in a New En- 
ginning to the present day. Madge, to do | gland hay-rigging, or in any other situation 
her justice, had been as true to him as he | involving physical unease and awkward- 
had been to her. Possibly she appreciated | ness. She clung to the wooden upright on 
the moral support which his countenance | one side, and to Golightley’s arm on the oth- 
and affection afforded her in a community | er, and repeatedly affirmed that she would 
where the parson was still able largely to much rather get down and walk. 
influence and direct public opinion upon all “Don’t you think you'd better walk, 
social questions. Moreover, his unswerving | daughter?” she said to Elinor. “This jolt- 
and outspoken belief in her may well have | ing will be sure to give you one of your 
had the effect of moulding in some degree , headaches; and I'll come with you, so as 
her own estimate of herself. Although too | you won’t get lost.” 
clear-headed not to be aware that in this; ‘No, I enjoy jolting,” replied Elinor, with 
or that particular respect the genial credu-|a malicious smile; “besides, what if you 
lity of the old giant palpably overrated her, should find you had forgotten the way to 
she would nevertheless think better of her | the picnic ground yourself ?” 
deserts from a comprehensive point of view ; “T think that’s very mean of you, Nellie,” 
and thus, in deceiving him, she would be in- | cried Mrs. Tenterden, laughing at the detec- 
directly compassing a self-deception. Par- | tion of her own duplicity. “Well, I hope, 
son Graeme had never, perhaps, been a at any rate, there are no eggs or brittle 
person of very profound intelligence; and | things in those baskets, or there’ll be noth- 
during the last few years, such mental fac- | ing left of them.” 
ulties as he had had been gradually becom- “Oh dear me, ma’am,” said Mrs. Danver, 
ing clouded and untrustworthy. Madge, | shaking her poke-bonnet with its immacu- 
however, though possessing no small talent | late starched frill, “ when you’ve been bump- 
for demure ridicule, was never known to ex- | ed about as much as I have, you'll never no- 
ercise it at the expense of her hoary admirer | tice this at all—though, too, I’ve got aches 

—a piece of self-restraint which becomes and pains in all my poor bones, and have 
easily intelligible if we suppose her to have had many years, ma’am—yes. But you al- 
recognized his value as a moral ally; for ways being able to live in luxury, as I might 
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say, it is but natural you should find it come 
a little hard at first.” 

“Oh, I know all about country life,” re- 
turned the other lady, who had too much 
spirit to submit to any such assumption of 
superiority. “I was brought up on the 
plantation down in Virginia, and ran wild 
all over the place till I was seventeen. But 
I must say I don’t know where you get all 
your endurance from, Nellie ; you were such 
a puny little thing when we took you, after 
Mr. and Mrs. Golightley died; and then we 
all came over to Europe, and lived there 
ever since—in luxury, as you would say, 
Mrs. Danver,” she added, with her good-na- 
tured laugh. 

“Elinor has the old Cavalier spirit,” said 
Golightley, “and minds jolting no more 
than one of Prince Rupert’s horsemen.” 

Elinor’s spirit seemed inclined to resent 
being made the subject of personalities in 
mixed company, and she would have with- 
drawn into herself with all the haughtiness 
of her twenty maiden years; but at this 
juncture Parson Graeme put his enormous 
finger in the pie. 

“Ts miss a Golightley ?” he asked, in his 
time-worn rumble. ‘“ Why, I thought, mad- 
am, she’d been your own daughter. A real 
Golightley! Cuthbert and I had been think- 
ing they’d died out. Let’s see: there was 
Rupert, Brian’s friend, was killed near 
Jamestown, when I was no older than Garth 
is now. But, to be sure, he had a brother 
Charles—ay, that’s the man! We knew 
Charles had a son, but we never heard of a 
daughter. Miss, we’re right glad to have 
you among us—eh, Cuthbert? Why, where 
is the lad? He’d rejoice to see Charles Go- 
lightley’s daughter.” 

This was certainly tiresoice and foolish, 
especially since something similar to it had 
taken place once or twice before; and Un- 
cle Golightley wore a compassionate sneer, 
while Mrs. Tenterden looked as if she might 
have laughed. But Elinor answered him 
with a gentleness which she could not help 
feeling for the decayed old patriarch, with 
his recollections of seventy years ago, and 
his forgetfulness of the passing hour. 

“ Charles Golightley was my grandfather, 
Mr. Graeme,” said she; “his son James was 
my father. We have not quite died out 
yet, you see; but I am the last of the Go- 
lightleys.” 

“You have a sweet voice, my lass,” said 
the venerable minister, gazing at her with 
his ancient eyes; “a sweet voice, that tells 
of a true soul and a pure heart. Take an 
old man’s word for it.” His own voice, as 
he spoke, abated somewhat of its rugged- 
ness, for he was susceptible as a child to 
certain superficial impressions. The next 
moment, however, he reverted, with a child’s 
inconstancy, to his customary noisy joviality. 

“When that boy yonder was born, ma’am,” 





he began, addressing Mrs. Tenterden, and 
pointing to Garth, “ we wete looking about 
to see whom he was to marry. Cuthbert 
was always for historical compensations 
something ef that sort—ho! ho!—and he 
said the Urmsons had treated the Golight- 
leys so shabbily, it onght to be made up 
somehow : if there was only a little girl Go- 
lightley, Garth might marry her when they 
grew up, and settle it that way. ‘ Better 
hunt her up,’ said I, ‘before he gets ahead 
of us, and falls in love with the wrong girl’ 
Haw! haw! haw! However, miss,” contin- 
ued this old enfant terrible, “ he grew up such 
a bashful chap, he was always hiding away 
by himself, and we couldn’t get him even to 
go to the picnic till he was quite a lad; and 
then he shinned up a tree before any of us 
got there, and never came down till we were 
all out of the way again. But,sure enough, 
that same night he was punching Sam 
Kineo’s head because Sam had— What was 
it he did to you, Madge, my lass ?” 

“Nothing, grandpapa dear,” replied that 
young lady, with a covert glance at Garth, 
who had turned partly round as if trying to 
relieve her from her supposed embarrass- 
ment by commanding the eyes of the au- 
ditors to his own flushed and darkening 
visage. 

“Tf Sam Kineo had done any thing,” said 
he, in a husky voice, “there would have 
been no trouble between us. I beg the 
company’s pardon for having to rake up 
the story; but he said he had done what he 
had not.” 

Good Mrs. Tenterden, whose own good 
humor not seldom betrayed her into inad- 
vertently exasperating the raw places of 
less happily constituted persons, hereupon 
began to chuckle and shake her statuesque 
shoulders, at the same time casting arch 
glances at poor Madge, evidently with the 
intention of presently uttering some unfor- 
givable innuendo about the coquettishness 
of pretty girls and the unsuspecting credu- 
lity of young men. Elinor saw the impend- 
ing peril, and was impelled, despite her de- 
clared hostility and contempt for Garth 
Urmson, to make an attempt at turning 
the conversation. 

“We met a gentleman abroad who, I be- 
lieve, was a friend of yours, Mr. Urmson. 
His name was Selwyn.” 

“Yes,” said Garth, involuntarily putting 
his hand in his coat pocket; “he was with 
me in Europe the first year, and afterward 
studied law in Germany for three years. A 
very different man from Kineo!” 

“He was a very intelligent person,” ob- 
served Mrs. Tenterden. ‘ We all got to like 
him very much. At least,” she added, recol- 
lecting herself, “JZ thought him very clever 
and agreeable. You didn’t, Golightley.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” Golightley hasten- 
ed to say, setting his eyeglasses and bring- 
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ing forward his hair over his ears—“ very 
‘Jad to hear, Garth, that Jack Selwyn was 
‘ friend of yours. Of course one who has 
seen so much of what strangers on the Con- 
tinent sometimes turn out to be has to ex- 
ercise great caution in admitting strangers 
to too great familiarity. H’m. You mustn’t 
say I disliked him, my dear Mildred; but I 
felt it would be unadvisable to consult a 
man whose responsibility we had no means 
of establishing, upon a matter like the re- 
covery of your lost property, you know. 
Besides, it was perfectly impossible to re- 
cover any thing. I—h’m—lI believe I nev- 
er mentioned it to you before, my dear, but 
for several months I employed the first de- 
tectives of London and Paris, and nothing 
came of it.” 

“My fathers! Golightley, did you really ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tenterden. “ Well, if that 
isn’t the funniest thing, daughter! Well, | 
to think of our not knowing it!” 

“Selwyn,” began Garth, and hesitated 
for a moment—* Selwyn,” he continued, “is 
me of the most upright and keen men I 
know. He has traveled over the world ever 
since he was a child, and knows men better 
than most men do. You were mistaken in 
not trusting him, Uncle Golightley. I be- 
lieve he would know a thief or a scoundrel 
as soon as he looked at him.” 

“Ha! ha! a sort of moral touch-stone of 
humanity. Well, it’s really a pity we hadn’t 
been better introduced to him. But I’m in- 
terested about this Kineo, Garth. What 
was he, and what became of him ?” 

As Garth did not at once reply, old Mrs. 
Danver interposed her thin, faded voice. 
“He was just one of those half-breed In- 
dians, Mr. Golightley, and I suppose that’s 
about all any body does know about what | 
he is. He first came here, just a little baby, ' 
with Nikomis, now the cook up to Urmhurst, 
where you've likely seen her, Sir. She call- 
ed herself his grandmother. But the best I 
can say is, I never did take to either of ’em. | 
I was really quite glad when Garth put him | 
down so, for I do believe he might have 
troubled Maggie, though she always laughs 
when I say it.” 

“ A half-breed, was he? Light or dark ?” 

“ Well, seems like he was pretty light for 
a half-breed,” said Mrs. Danver. “I recol- 
lect we used to say, when Garth was more 
tanned than usual, there wasn’t much to 
choose but what he was as dark as Sam. 
We did use to say, too, now and again, that 
there was a likeness to each other between 
them other ways, though Sam was taller 
than Garth, and his hair was straight, and 
he hadn’t eyes like Garth—I’m sure of that 
—and his nose and mouth were different. 
Fact is, I don’t know just how it was, and 
I'm not a good hand at putting likenesses, 
anyway.” 

“Are there any half-breeds in Europe ?”’ 
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demanded Madge. “Perhaps he stole Mrs. 
Tenterden’s money.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Uncle Golightley. 
“Then we must get Garth to give him an- 


other thrashing. Ha! ha!” 


“How lonely you must have been, Mar- 
garet dear, when every body had gone to 
Europe and left you behind! If I was you, 
I would make Mr. Garth give a pretty strict 
account of his acquaintances while he was 
abroad. I, for my part, think it’s very sus- 
picious when a young man stays away five 
or six years from the lady he’s engaged to,” 
said mischievous Mrs. Tenterden. 

“By George, Garth, that’s a fair suspi- 
cion!” cried Golightley, entering loudly into 
the spirit of the fun. “Come, who knows 
but what you have a full-fledged Don Juan 
under that red shirt of yours! Let us con- 
stitute ourselves a committee of inquiry.” 

Garth, who had been giving his attention 


| to the horses during the latter few minutes, 


faced about again at this attack with a grim 
smile. 

“Be careful,” said he; “for if you guess 
the truth, I shall confess it.” 

“This is getting serious,” observed Go- 
lightley. “Perhaps, in deference to the 
feelings of some of those present, we had 
better let this unfortunate matter rest.” 

“Well, I was down to the post-office this 
morning,” said Mrs. Danver—who, although 
not chargeable with any quick appreciation 
of the humorous, was happy to be able to 
contribute her item to the discussion—“ and 
Mr. Stacy said to me there was a foreign let- 
ter come for Mr. Garth Urmson.” 

“T declare, Mr. Garth,” cried Mrs. Tenter- 
den, laughing, “that does look very —very— 
Do you admit receiving foreign letters ?” 

Garth again put his hand in his pocket, 
and pulled out a fold of blue letter-paper. 
“ Here it is,” said he. 

“The letter is in evidence, and should be 
read,” affirmed Uncle Golightley, in his self- 
assumed character of Madge’s counsel. 

“T have read it,” rejoined Garth, with an- 
other smile; “ but that must suffice for the 
present. You will all probably know the 
contents hereafter.” And he thrust the fold 
of blue paper back. 

Hereupon the Rey. Mr. Graeme, who had 
been sitting in seeming oblivion of external 
things for some time past, began to chuckle 
inwardly. At length, when every one’s face 
was more or less set working by the conta- 
gion of his stupendous mirth, he found ut- 
terance as follows: 

“Ho! ho! Foreign letters don’t come as 
often as they did a while ago, when Cuth- 
bert, poor lad, used to hear from Europe 
four or five times a year, telling him he’d 
been drawn on for a thousand dollars and 
odd, and signed—haw! haw! ho!—‘ Your 
af—’” 
| What the signature was will never bo 
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known; for before it could leave the forget- | pression about the eyes which was pecul- 
|iar to her at times. While Mr. Graeme w 


ful old gentleman’s lips, the wagon sudden- 
ly swerved violently to the left, and Garth 
shouted, in a voice that might have done 
credit to the stentorian parson himself in 
his best days, “ Look out for your heads, ev- 
ery body of 

Every body crouched instinctively, and 
the overhanging branch of a tree swept 
close above them. The horses, taking ad- 
vantage, as it seemed, of their driver’s care- 
lessness, had shied off the roadway, and 
hence the accident. Every body escaped 
except Uncle Golightley, whose hat was 
taken off; but such agility did he display 
that, almost before any one else had remark- 
ed his mishap, he had vaulted from the wag- 
on and was running toward the place where 
it had fallen, laughing loudly at the advent- 
ure; and when, having picked it up and 
clapped it jauntily on his head, he had over- 
taken the others, his amusement at the ad- 
venture was still unsubdued. 

Garth had halted his horses, partly out 
of consideration for Mrs. Tenterden, who, 
like most of her sex possessing ample phys- 
ical development, was timorous as a rabbit, 
and who now needed time to convince her- 


self that neither she nor any other member 


of the party had actually been deprived of 
life; and when that point had been settled, 
she was moved to expostulate with Garth 
for his recklessness in putting so many lives 
in jeopardy. “Now just suppose we'd all 
been killed! I’m sure it’s providential.” 

“Yes, it was an escape,” responded Garth, 
gravely, eying Uncle Golightley as he spoke. 
“ But a hat is no great loss, especially when 
it can be picked up again. We have but a 
quarter of a mile to go. Jump in, Sir.” 

“Since we're so near, I have a mind to 
stretch my legs a little along this charming 
forest path,” said Golightley. “Aw revoir, 
though I’m a quick walker, and shall prob- 
ably keep you in sight most of the way. 
By-the-bye, I wonder if Miss Elinor would 
consent to keep me company 2” 

Elinor had not uttered a syllable since 
the accident, but had sat looking more than 
usually pale, and with a fixed, pained ex- 


PRAYERS. 


as 


speaking, she had looked point-blank at Go- 
lightley; after that, she seemed to becom, 
quite oblivious of him and of every one els, 
until he spoke her name. 

She then turned on him with a slight 
frown, and mutely shook her head—a pan- 


| tomime which Mrs. Tenterden interpreted 





by declaring that it had given the poor child 
a headache, adding that she herself would 
accompany Golightley, but her poor bones 
were so jolted, and there was so little way 
to go, she supposed she’d better sit it out. 

Accordingly Garth cracked his whip; but 
at the same moment Elinor stood up, ob- 
serving that she had changed her mind, and 
began to make her way to the end of the 
wagon, Parson Graeme, with elephantine 
gallantry, lending her a helping hand over 
the seats, while Mrs. Tenterden and Mrs. 
Danver pursued her with exhortations and 
advice. Golightley stood ready to receiv: 
her at the end of her passage, but she sprang 
quickly to the ground without touching his 
offered hand. 

“Good-by,” cried Madge, smiling and kiss- 
ing her hand. “Now you are going to talk 
secrets.” 

Golightley gayly beckoned a parting greet- 
ing with his uplifted finger-tips. “ We’r 
only in quest of an appetite. Don’t eat up 
all the nuts and grapes before we get there.” 

“Shall we carry your hat for you?” in- 
quired Garth, as he gathered up his reins, 
“or do you think you can risk wearing it 
yourself?” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! I believe I won’t trou- 
ble you,” was the reply.‘ You know, I can 
keep out of the way of branches better on 
foot than in your old hay-rigging.” 

Garth spoke to his horses, and the spring 
less vehicle trundled off, jouncing along th: 
uneven wheel ruts, and was soon lost to 
sight round the bend of the lane. The two 
pedestrians were thus thrown upon theit 
own resources for mutual entertainment. 
They advanced at a leisurely pace, side by 
side, but not arm in arm, and conversing 
with earnestness and animation. 





GOLD-LETTERED, and with curious blazonry 
Encireled, was the page whereon I read, 
*Mid monkish chronicles of saints long dead, 
A tender legend writ most tenderly, 








And telling that all prayers by true lips said 

In earnestness, God hearing, straightway He 

Would quicken, as they sought Him through the sky, 
To angels who should work the wishes prayed. 

And I was glad, and thought, “How many a wing 
Must guard my lady’s steps by day, must bring 

All good things to her hand, upon her head 

All blessing and all peacefulness must shed ; 

And how the angels in a glittering ring, 

Score deep, must stand at night around her bed!” 








M. G. V. R. 
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PAUL REVERE.—({1735-1818, } 


PROGRESS OF THE FINE ARTS. 
fQXHE growth of the arts of design in this 
| country has been of necessity much 
slower than the national development in 
other directions. The early colonists had 
neither time nor inclination for the culture 
of art. They distrusted and restrained the 
imaginative faculty, which is the soul of 
art, and applied all their energies to the 
great practical tasks which confronted them 
on their arrival on the shores of the New 
World. They had the vast wilderness to 
subdue, houses to build for themselves and 
their children, to found commonwealths on 
the broad basis of liberty and justice, and 
for many generations were compelled to 
maintain fierce warfare with crafty and eru- 
el foes allied with the civilized enemies of 
the religious freedom which they had fled 
hither to establish. If the early New En- 
gland colonists gave any thought to art, 
they probably regarded it as one of the 
forms of luxurious vanity and license be- 
longing to a state of society which they 


held in abhorrence, and from which they 


were resolved to keep their land of refuge 
free. Allowance must also be made for the 
force of circumstances. The struggle for 
mere subsistence was too severe for the in- 
dulgence of the imagination. The only 


graces known to the early colonists were 
the austere virtues of their rigid theology. 
To adorn the home or the person was in 
their eyes a sinful waste of time, which 
could be well employed only in the practi- 
cal duties of the present life and in pre- 
paring far the next. The influence of this 
stern training was of long duration ; it still 
exists, indeed, in the prejudice to be found 
in many communities against the presence 
of pictures or sculpture in houses of wor- 
ship, although this may be partially as- 
cribed to the old Puritan revolt against 
Romish practices. 

With the physical development of the 
country, and the consequent freedom from 
the harassing cares which had kept the 
thoughts of the early colonists on the arts 
of necessity, one form of luxury after an- 
other crept in upon the homely, life of our 
ancestors. Pictures began to find their way 
here from the Old World, and artists began 
to visit the colonies. It is probable that 
they met with many discouragements and 
but scanty patronage, for few authentic 
traces have been preserved of those early 
pioneers of art. Cotton Mather, in his Mag- 
nolia, refers to a “limner,” but he gives us 
no name. One of the first of whom we have 


| other than vague traditions was a native of 


Scotland, John Watson by name, who came 
to the colonies in 1715, and established him- 
self as a portrait painter at Perth Amboy, 
then a flourishing commercial rival of New 
York. In a building adjoining his dwell- 
ing-house he established the first picture- 
gallery in America. The collection was 
probably of little value. Watson, who com- 
bined the art of portrait painting with the 
business of a money-lender, amassed a con- 
siderable fortune. He never married, and 
dying in 1768, at the age of eighty-three, 
jleft his wealth and his pictures to a neph- 
ew. Taking sides with the loyalists in 1776, 
the nephew was compelled to flee the coun- 
try. The deserted picture-gallery, left to 
|the mercies of the undisciplined militia, 
| was broken up, and the collection of paint- 
|ings was so effectually scattered that all 
trace of them was lost. None of the por- 
| traits executed by Watson are known to be 
|in existence, and he is remembered only as 
an obscure pioneer in the culture and de- 
velopment of a taste for the fine arts in this 
| country. 

To John Smybert, also a Scotchman, Amer- 
ican art is more largely indebted. He came 
to this country in 1728 with Dean Berkeley, 
afterward Bishop of Cloyne, whose fellow- 
traveler he had been in Italy. The failure 
of the dean’s grand scheme for the estab- 
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JOUN SINGLETON COPLEY.—[17T37-1815. ] 


t of a “universal college of science 
ind arts for the instruction of heathen chil- 
dren in Christian duties and civil knowl- 
edge” left Smybert to the free exercise of 
his profession. In early youth he had served 
his time, says Horace Walpole, “ with a com- 
mon house painter; but eager to handle a 
pencil in a more elevated style, he came to 
London, where, however, for a subsistence 
he was compelled to content himself at first 
with working for coach painters. It was a 
little rise to be-employed in copying for 
dealers, and from thence he obtained ad- 
inittance into the Academy. His efforts and 
irdor at last carried him to Italy, where he 
spent three years in copying Raphael, Titian, 
Vandyck, and Rubens, and improved enough 
to meet with much business at his return.” 
hus accomplished, Smybert was well fitted 
for a eareer in the New World, which pre- 
sented no rival in culture and experience. 
His talents appear to have been in great de- 
mand, and they were certainly used to good 
purpose. To his pencil we owe many excel- 
ient portraits of eminent divines and magis- 
trates of his time, and the only authentic 
portrait of Jonathan Edwards. His picture 
f the Berkeley household, now in the Yale 
College Gallery, is said to have been the first 
containing more than one figure ever paint- 
ed in this country. He may be said to have 
n the first teacher of art in America, as 
it was from his copy of a painting by Van- 
dyck that Allston, Copley, and Trumbull re- 
eived their earliest inspiration and their 
iirst impressions of color and drawing. 
It was long before art received popular 
snecouragement and support in this coun- 





try. True, Benjamin Franklin, in a lette; 
to Charles Wilson Peale, dated London 
July 4, 1771, prophesied the future prospe1 
ity of art among his countrymen. “ The 
arts,” he says, “ have always traveled west 
ward; and there is no doubt of their flour 
ishing hereafter on our side of the Atlantic 
as the number of wealthy inhabitants shal 
increase who may be able and willing suit 
ably to reward them, since, from several in 
stances, it appears that our people are not 
deficient in genius.” But Trumbull, wh 
spoke from experience, bluntly told a young 
aspirant for fame that he “had better lear 
to make shoes or dig potatoes than become 
a painter in this country.” Year by year, 
however, partly through the influence of art 
associations, and partly through the influx 
of the works of foreign artists, the love of 
art became diffused among our people, and 
it is many years since American painters and 
sculptors could justly complain of the want 
of popular appreciation. 

One cause of the slow growth of art sen- 
timent and art knowledge among Americans 
was the absence, even in the larger cities, of 
public and private galleries of paintings like 
those to which the people of every European 
city have constant access, and where they 
may become familiar with the works of th« 
great masters of almost every age and coun 
try. Of late years these opportunities have 
notably increased among us. Wealthy cit 
izens of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Washington, Cincinnati, and other cities 
have accumulated extensive and valuable 
private galleries of the best works of native 
and foreign artists, and have evinced com- 
mendable liberality in opening their doors 
to the public. There are also tine galleries 
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of paintings and statuary belonging to so- 
cieties, like the Boston Athenw#um and our 
own Historical Society; but to most of 
these the general publie can not claim ad- 
mission, and their usefulness as a means of 
art culture is, therefore, comparatively re 

stricted. There should be in every large 
city a publie gallery of art, as in Paris, Ber- 
lin, Munich, London, Dresden, Florence, and 
other European cities, to which, on certain 
days of the week, access should be free to 
all. The influence of such institutions would 
be immense. There is many a working-man 
in Paris who knows more about pictures and 
statues than the majority of cultivated peo- 
ple in this country. He visits freely the 
magnificent galleries of the Louvre, hears 
artists and connoisseurs converse, and if he 
is a man of ordinary intelligence and per- 
ception, he acquires a knowledge of pictures 
and artists which can not be attained in a 
country where such opportunities are rare, 
or only to be enjoyed either by paying for 
them or by the favor of some private col- 
lector. True, the want of public art gal- 
leries has been in a measure supplied, in 
most of our large cities, by the collections 
of art dealers like Schaus and Goupil, who 
of late years have imported many of the 
tinest specimens of the works of foreign 
artists, and who admit the public to their 
exhibition rooms without fee. But this 
privilege is, for the most part, confined to 
the educated and the wealthy. Rarely is 
a working-man or working-woman seen in 
these rooms, although no respectable and 
well-behaved person would be denied ad- 
mission. Enter the galleries of Paris, of 
Munich, or Dresden, on a holiday, and you 
will find hundreds of people belonging to 
the working classes, men, women, and chil- 
dren, feasting their eyes on the treasures of 
art, and filling their minds with love for the 
beautiful. The refining influence of such an 
education can not be overvalued. It may 
not be quite as useful as the practical in- 
struction of our common schools; but while 
we can not subscribe to Ruskin’s opinion 
that it is more important that a child 
should learn to draw than that he should 
learn to write, there can be no question as 
to the ennobling and refining influence of 
art upon personal character and upon the 
community. The lack of this culture among 
our people only a few years ago was man- 
ifested by the commotion which Powers’s 
“Greek Slave” made on its arrival in this 
country. Many persons questioned the pro- 
priety of exhibiting a nude statue. A dele- 
gation of distinguished clergymen was sent 
to view it, when it was at Cincinnati, for 
the purpose of deciding whether it should 
be “countenanced by religious people.” 
Not many years ago a well-educated coun- 


try lady, visiting Boston for the first, time | 


in her life, was shocked to find a pretty and 
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ticket table in the statue gallery of the Athe- 


modest-looking young woman seated at the 


neum. The young woman was engaged in 
sewing-work. “She ought to employ he 


time in making aprons for these horrid, 
shameful statues,” remarked the indignant 
Visitor, as she left the room. Prejudices 
like these, the fruit of ignorance, are hap 
pily dying out, and few traces of them will 
be found in the next generation. 

The American Art Union, founded in 1839, 
in imitation of the French Société des Amis 
des Arts, exerted an important influence upon 
American art culture. For upward of ten 
years it distributed annually from five hun- 
dred to more than a thousand works of art. 
Its yearly subscriptions reached the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars. It issued a 
series of fine engravings from the works oi 
American artists, and for several years pub- 





GILBERT STUART.—[1754-1828. } 


lished a bulletin embracing a complete rec- 
ord of the progress of art in this country, to- 
gether with much valuable and interesting 
information regarding the arts and artists 
of Europe. Through the agency of its com- 
missions several American artists, who have 
since attained high rank in their profession, 
were first brought to public notice. The 
institution was broken up about ten years 
after its organization on account of the vio- 
lation, by its method of distributing prizes, 
of the State laws against lotteries. But 
during the period of its existence it accom- 
plished much toward awakening a love of 
art throughout the country, and it deserves 
to be gratefully remembered for its services 
in this direction. 

In one respect, however, the Art Union 
was the indirect means of temporary harm. 
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Through its activity America was revealed 
to the proprietors of the great picture manu- 
factories of Italy and Belgium as a new and 
promising field for the sale of their wretch- 
ed copies and imitations. Thousands of 
these vile productions were palmed off upon 
innocent persons in this country as genuine 
works by old or modern masters of note. 
The writer was once present at an auction 
sale of such a collection in a flourishing city 
in the western part of this State. There was 
great excitement over it. Here were “old 
masters” by the dozen, their genuineness at- 
tested by printed labels on the back of the 
frames giving names and dates, while the 
catalogue, filled with glowing praises of the 
artists and their works, made no mention 
of copies. The pictures were marvelously 
cheap. A Madonna by Raphael sold for 
thirty dollars, frame and all; a large pic- 
ture by Rubens for about the same price ; 
and landscapes by Claude, Ruysdael, and 
others brought from ten to twenty dollars 
each, according to the expensiveness of the 
frames. This was about twenty-five years 
ago. Thanks to the general advance of 
culture and knowledge, there is now prob- 
ably hardly a village, and certainly not a 
city, in the country where such an imposi- 
tion could be attempted without detection. 
Most of the “old masters” purchased at these 
sales have long since found their appropri- 
ate resting-place in the lumber-room. 

The National Academy of Design, in this 
city, has unquestionably exerted a most im- 
portant influence on the culture of art in 
America, and in the diffusion of the know]l- 


edge and love of art among the people. The | 


present organization was preceded by an 
association of artists formed in 1801 under 
the name of the New York Academy of Fine 
Arts. Seven years later it received the act 


of incorporation, under the name of the 
American Academy of Fine Arts, and Chan- 
cellor Livingston was chosen president; 
Colonel John Trumbull, vice-president ; De 
Witt Clinton, David Hosack, John R. Mur- 
ray, William Cutting, and Charles Wilkes, 
directors. Through the instrumentality of 
the American minister at Paris, the Emper- 
or Napoleon presented to the institution 
many valuable busts, antique statues, and 
rare prints. There was still, however, so 
little general support afforded by the com- 
munity, and picture buyers were so few, that 
the enterprise languished from the first, and 
it was saved from total dissolution only by 
the temporary accession of Vanderlyn’s cel- 
ebrated “ Ariadne,” afterward so admirably 
engraved by Durand, and certain pictures 
of West, in 1816. These important addi- 
tions to its collection enabled the institn- 
tion for a time to tide over the danger which 
threatened its existence. A school of in- 
struction, with models and art lectures, was 
also organized, in the hope of reviving pop- 
ular interest in the Academy, but want of 
means to carry out the plan on a broad and 
liberal foundation interfered with the work- 
ing of the project; and a fire, which destroy- 
ed a great part of its models and drawings 
in 1828, gave the coup de grdce to an insti- 
tution which had been dying by slow de- 
grees. 

The American Academy of Fine Arts hay- 
ing given up the ghost, another institution 
was formed to take its place and carry on 
the work it had begun—the National Acad- 
emy of Design, of which the first president 
was Professor Morse, whose invention of the 
electric telegraph, some years later, cast his 
artistic career wholly in the shade. Found- 
ed on a broader basis than its predecessor, 
and meeting more fully the wishes and aims 
of the artists, the new institution speedily 
acquired strength and popularity, and it is 
to-day the most important and most influen- 
tial art society in the United States. The 
most eminent painters and sculptors of 
America are enrolled among its members. 
Its management has frequently subjected 
the Academy to sharp animadversion, some- 
times not undeserved, from those who deem- 
ed it too conservative, not to say illiberal, 


|for the progressive tendency of the age; 


but none can be so unjust as to deny that 
its general course has tended to the ele- 
vation of American art and the popular dif- 
fusion of art culture. Nor should fault be 
too rashly found with its acknowledged 
conservatism. The best and most enduring 
reforms are those which come slowly, in 
obedience to the demands of long expe- 
rience and mature consideration, while 
nothing can be worse, in a society as well 


as in the state, than capricious and hasty 


changes, which frequently introduce abuses 
more objectionable than the old. 
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For more than a third of a century the | 
National Academy, to use the words of Bry- 
ant’s address on laying the corner-stone of 
the Academy building, “had a nomadic ex- 
istence, pitching its tent now here, now 
there, as convenience might dictate, but 
never possessing @ permanent seat.” At 
length the munificence of art-loving citizens 
of New York enabled the society to erect a 
building well suited to its purposes and 
worthy of the great city in which it stands. 
[he corner-stone was laid October 19, 1863, 
and the first exhibition was held in the com- 
pleted building in the spring of 1865. The 
Academy building, on the corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue, is a hand- 
some structure in the style of the celebrated 
Doge’s palace at Venice. It is built of mar- 
ble, banded with graywacke, with simple 
ind appropriate decorations. The cost of 
the ground and building was about two 
hundred thousand dollars, a large part of 
which was contributed by citizens of New 
York. There are six exhibition galleries, in- 
cluding the corridor, which for the present 
afford all the space required for the Acad- 
emy and water-color exhibitions; but an 
enlargement will be necessary in the near 


future to meet the increasing demands for | 


room. 

Philadelphia was not far behind New 
York in establishing an Academy of Art. 
In December, 1805, a meeting of seventy 
gentlemen of that city, most of them mem- 
bers of the bar, was held in Independence 
Hall for the purpose of considering the proj- 
ect. Their deliberations resulted in the 
signing of articles of agreement, the origi- 
nal of which is still preserved, providing for 


the creation of an Art Academy, which was | 


pledged “to promote the cultivation of the 


Fine Arts in the United States of America, | 


by introducing correct and elegant copies 
from works of the first masters in Sculpture 
and Painting.” George Clymer, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was elect- 
ed first president of the association; of the 
twelve directors only two were professional 
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ALEXANDER ANDERSON,—[1775-1870.] 


ventor, and Bushrod Washington were the 
next honorary members after West. 

Unlike its New York rival, the Philadel- 
phia Academy made haste to provide for 
itself a permanent home. The society’s 
charter, procured in the spring of 1806, 
makes mention of a building then near 
completion. It was of simple design and 
well proportioned. Its main feature was 
the “ Rotunda”—a handsome circular room 
with a domed ceiling. The first exhibition 
was held in March, 1806. The collection of 
works of art contained over fifty casts of 
antique statues from the Louvre, two Shaks- 
pearean paintings by West, and a few oth- 
er pictures by European artists. The ladies 
of Philadelphia appear to have been pecul- 
iarly sensitive on the subject of nude stat- 
uary, and one day in the week the Academy 
was thrown open for their exclusive benefit. 
Gradually the Academy acquired a large 
|and valuable collection of paintings and 
| casts, many of them bequests from wealthy 
| citizens. In 1811, in conjunction with the 


artists—William Rush and Charles Wilson | Society of Artists, it gave its first annual 
Peale. Benjamin West, as the most distin- | exhibition. The second, in 1812, was marked 
guished son of Pennsylvania in the ranks| by the presence of several important works 


of art, was elected an honorary member of 


by American artists, evincing the progress 


the Academy. He was then under a cloud, made by native talent. In 1816 the Acad- 
in his adopted country. His royal patron emy collection was enriched with a noble 





had become insane, and the Prince Regent | painting by Allston, “The dead Man revived 
had withdrawn the commission for the dec- | by touching the Relics of Elisha,” and also 
oration of Windsor Chapel with a series of | by Leslie’s “ Clifford”—a fine composition, 
large pictures on the progress of Revealed | taken from the scene in Henry VI. where 
Religion. He was sixty-seven years old,| Clifford murders the young Plantagenet, 
and this recognition from his native State, | Rutland. 

coming at a time when he was smarting un-| The collection gradually increased in val- 
der a sharp disappointment, deeply touched | ue by gifts and judicious purchases, and at 
the venerable painter’s heart. “ Be assured, | uhe time of the destruction of the building 
gentlemen,” he wrote in reply, “that that | by fire, in 1845, it was without a rival in 
election I shall ever retain as an honor from! America. A valuable Murillo, a represen- 
a relative.” Robert Fulton, artist and in-| tation of the “Carit& Romana,” or Roman 
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REMBRANDT PEALE.—([1778-1860. ] 


Daughter, bought in Spain from the collec- 
tion of Joseph Bonaparte, perished in the 
flames, with many other paintings, casts, 
and statues in marble. The Academy soon 
recovered from this disaster. It now pos- 
sesses a valuable gallery of statuary, com- 
prising modern works in marble and casts 
from the antique, a permanent gallery of 
paintings, consisting of about a hundred 
and fifty works by native and foreign art- 
ists, and an excellent library. Its new 
building, the opening of which will be one 
of the most interesting features of the Cen- 
tennial celebration, is a noble structure, ad- 


mirably suited to the purposes for which it | 


is designed. 

It is only within a recent period that the 
beautiful art of painting in water-color, 
long since carried to perfection in England, 
became popular in this country. It had 


many stubborn prejudices to contend with. | 
Works in water-color looked slight and un- | 


substantial compared with those in oil, and 
a taste for them had to be created and fos- 
tered. In the Academy exhibitions a cor- 


ner was usually set apart for them, but they 
were generally few in number and of trifling | 


value. The first organized movement in the 
direction of a water-color society in this 
country was made in 1850, when a class was 
started in New York for study from life, the 
sketches being made in water-color. The 
members were for the most part well-known 
designers or engravers. They held their 
meetings every fortnight. In December, 
1850, this “class” adopted a constitution, 
and thus formed the first Society of Paint- 
ers in Water-Colors in the United States. 
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There are records of meetings held from 
time to time until the opening of the Crys- 
tal Palace in this city in 1853. Then each 
member of the society contributed a speci- 
men of his work. The collection was hang 


| by itself on a screen, and was specified in 


the catalogue of the exhibition as “ Water- 
color Paintings by Members of the New 
York Water-color Society.” This was a 
dying effort. Nothing was ever heard of 
the society again. 

With the exception of one or two foreign 
collections, nothing more was seen of water- 
color paintings in this country until the 
autumn of 1866, when the Artists’ Fund So- 
ciety, in its annual exhibition held in the 
National Academy of Design, made a feat- 
ure of this branch of art. Mainly through 
the efiorts of Mr. John M. Falconer, an en- 
thusiast in water-colors, the society was 
able to fill the East Gallery and part of the 
corridor with a fine collection of works by 
native and foreign artists. Encouraged by 
the pleasure manifested by the art-loving 
public, which then for the first time had the 
opportunity to judge of the real capabilities 
of water-color painting, a number of artists 
at once started a project for the organiza- 
tion of a water-color society which might 
popularize this beautiful art on this side of 
the Atlantic. A call signed by Samuel Col- 
man, William Hart, Gilbert Burling, and 
William Craig was sent out to all the pro- 
fessional and amateur artists who were 
known to be interested in the movement. 
The result was the organization, in Decem- 
ber, 1866, of the present flourishing institu- 
tion of The American Society of Painters 
in Water-Colors.” 

The first exhibition of the new society 
was held in the galleries of the National 
Academy of Design, under Academy manage- 
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ment, in connection with the fall and win- 
ter exhibition of oil-paintings. It was in 
many respects a successful experiment. The 
collection contained nearly three hundred 
works, among which were many crude and 
insipid compositions side by side with works 
of great value and still greater promise. 
The public was pleased with the novelty; 
the water-color galleries were crowded day 
and evening with admiring spectators. But 
the sales were few. The public admired, 
but did not buy. But the water-colorists 
were not discouraged. They clung to their 
work, firm in the faith that as knowledge 
ripened, their reward would come. Each 
year witnessed a marked improvement in 
their exhibition, both in the number and 
quality of the works exposed to view. The 
exhibition of 1874 filled all the Academy 
galleries except one, which is considered un- 
favorable to the proper display of water- 
colors, and the hanging committee was 
obliged, for want of room and other reasons, 
to return almost as many pictures as were 
exhibited in 1867. The popular prejudice 
against water-colors gave way to a just ap- 
preciation. During the first four exhibi- 
tions the number of sales could almost be 
counted upon one’s fingers; but during the 
six weeks of the exhibition of 1874 the sales 
of water-colors on the walls amounted to 
$20,000, a success unprecedented in this coun- 
try. Now that it pays to paint in water- 
colors, the permanent success of the society 
depends only upon the members and the ex- 
ercise of good judgment in the conduct of 
its affairs. Its exhibitions, although held 
in the Academy building, are no longer un- 
der the managemeut of the National Acad- 
emy, nor in connection with its exhibitions. 


THOMAS 8ULLY.—[1783-1872. ] 
Vou. LIT.—No. 311.—45 
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PROFESSOR MORSE.—[1791-1872. } 


The water-color society has an active mem- 
bership of fifty-four artists. Its financial 
affairs are in a flourishing condition, and 
there is every reason to predict for it a brill- 
iant future. Plans have already been per- 
fected which will secure for the society a 
creditable display at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia, when the country 
will have an opportunity to see what our 
artists have been able to do toward rivaling 
those of England in this important branch 
of painting. 

Turning from these societies, the most im- 
portant art associations in the United States, 
to special departments of art, we come first 
to the consideration of portraiture, which 
was pursued with more success than any 
other branch before and immediately after 
the Revolution. Benjamin West, whose ca- 
reer, like that of John Singleton Copley, be- 
longs mainly to England, began portrait 
painting in 1753, and had he not forsaken 
it for historical and religious painting, his 
fame would probably have been more endur- 
ing. Of the immense number of paintings 
executed by him during his long career, es- 
timated at upward of three thousand, only 
one—* The Death of Wolfe’—tises appre- 
ciably above the dead level of Academical 
mediocrity. His mind, hopelessly devoid 
of imagination, constantly aspired to the 
treatment of themes which might well ap- 
pall the most daring genius—such, for ex- 
ample, as “Moses receiving the Law on 
| Mount Sinai,” “ The Opening of the Seventh 
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Seal in the Revelations,” “The Mighty An- 
gel with one Foot on the Sea and the other 
on the Earth,” ete. A pretty story is told 
of his first attempts at painting. Inspired 
at the age of nine by the sight of some en- 
gravings and the gift of a paint-box, he used 
to play truant from school, “and as soon as 
he got out of sight of his father and mother, 
he would steal up to his garret, and there 
pass the hours in a world of his own. At 
last, after he had been absent from school 
some days, the master called at his father’s 
house to inquire what had become of him. 
This led to the discovery of his secret occu- 
pation. His mother, proceeding to the gar- 
ret, found the truant; but so much was she 
astonished and delighted by the creations 
of his pencil, which also met her view when 
she entered the apartment, that, instead of 
rebuking him, she could only take him in 
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her arms and kiss him with transports of 
affection.” Doubtless many other 
hearted mothers have thus greeted what 
they fondly imagined to be the dawning of 
genius in their offspring, but with conse- 
quences less appalling. The young artist 
went early to Rome, where his appearance, 
coming from the far Western world, excited 
curious interest and attention. Crowds fol- 
lowed him to observe the impressions cre- 
ated by the marvels he encountered. On 
the completion of his studies, which he pur- 
sued with assiduity, he went to England, 
there soon afterward married, and there re- 
mained until his death, at the age of seven- 
ty-nine. But a very small number of his 
works are owned in this country. His 
“Christ healing the Sick,” presented by the 
artist to the Pennsylvania Hospital, is still 
in the possession of that institution. It was 
once greatly admired. The Philadelphia 
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Academy of Fine Arts owns his “ Death on 
the Pale Horse ;” his “ Christ Rejected” and 
his “Cupid” are also owned in that city. 
His “ Lear” may be seen in the gallery of 
the Boston Atheneum. Two of his pie- 
tures, illustrating scenes from the Iliad, be- 
long to the collection of the New York His- 
torical Society. It must be remembered to 
his honor that he was the first historical 
painter to break through the absurd Aca- 
demical traditions which required modern 
subjects to be painted in the so-called clas- 
sic style. When his “ Death of Wolfe” was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy of London, 
the adherents of the old style “ complained 
of the barbarism of boots, buttons, and blun- 
derbusses, and cried out for naked warriors 
with bows, bucklers, and battering-rams.” 
Reynolds and the Archbishop of York re- 
monstrated with West against his daring 
innovation. The artist calmly replied that 
“the event to be commemorated happened 
in the year 1758, in a region of the world 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and at 
a period when no warrior who wore classic 
costume existed. The same rule which gave 
law to the historian should govern the paint- 
er.” Reynolds was at length compelled to 
acknowledge the justice of the popular ver- 
dict in favor of the new style, and to declare 
that * West has conquered. I foresee that 
this picture will not only become one of the 
most popular, but will occasion a revolution 
in art.” West was a sensible, kindly man, 
ef pure life and lofty aims. His ambition, 
unhappily, was far beyond his capacity as 
an artist, and his fame has steadily declined 
since his death. His highest distinction as 
an artist was his elevation to the presidency 
of the Royal Academy. 

Copley’s American career closed with the 
beginning of the Revolution. He was born 
in Boston on the 3d of July, 1737, and died 
in London on the 25th of September, 1815. 
He was the only native painter of real 
genius and culture of whom the New World 
could boast prior to the Declaration of In- 
dependence; and the skill and assiduity 
with which he pursued his profession are 
attested by the number of portraits from 
his pencil which still exist in the possession 
of old families in New England, and occa- 
sionally in the Southern States. It has 
been said that the possession of one of these 
ancestral portraits is an American’s best 
title of nobility. Chiefly celebrated for his 
portraits, Copley also attempted historical 
compositions, a department of art in which 
he received but little encouragement, al- 
though the “ Death of Chatham,” and “ The 
Death of Major Pierson,” the latter being 
regarded as his greatest work, evinced con- 
siderable power of composition and color. 

Dunlap, in his scrappy but entertaining 
history of the arts of design in America, 
gives the names of a large number of por- 
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trait painters, native and foreign, who flour- | 
ished during colonial and Revolutionary | 
times in this country. Most of them wegen, 
been long forgotten, and but few merit at- | 
tention at the present day. There was Wol- 
laston, who painted several portraits in Phil- | 
adelphia in 1758, and afterward in Maryland. 
His portrait of Mrs. Washington was en- | 
graved for Sparks’s biography of our first 
President. Judge Hopkinson paid him a 
tribute in commonplace verse in the Ameri- 
can Magazine for September, 1758. In many 
of the older dwellings in Maryland may be | 
found portraits from the pencil of Hesselius, 
an English painter of respectable capacity, | 
settled in Annapolis in 1763. Cosmo Alex- 
ander, who came to this country in 1770 and | 
remained a year, was Stuart’s first instructor | 
in art. His best-known work is a portrait | 
of the Hon. John Ross, a prominent member | 
of the Philadelphia bar. Blackburn, an En- | 
glishman, a contemporary of Smy bert, paint- 
ed several excellent portraits during a brief 
visit to this country, which are still held in 
high esteem. The name of Robert E. Pine 
is chiefly remembered for his portrait of 
Washington. This artist brought to Amer- 
ica the earliest cast of the Venus de’ Medici, | 
“which was privately exhibited to the se- | 
lect few—the manners and morals of the | 
Quaker City forbidding its exposure to the | 
common eye.” Pine sympathized with the 
American cause, and projected a grand se- 
ries of historical paintings to illustrate the 
events of the Revolutionary war. His plan 
also comprehended the portraits of leading 
generals and statesmen. Invited to Mount 
Vernon in 1785, he passed three weeks at 
that place, and produced a portrait of Wash- 
ington which is believed by many to be a 
more correct and characteristic likeness of 
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the man than the later and better-known 
portrait by Stuart. 

Passing over several names on which it 
would be pleasant to dwell if space permit- 
ted, we come to Charles Wilson Peale, the 
first painter of Washington. He was born 
in Chestertown, Maryland, in 1741. Deter- 
mining at an early age on the profession of 
portrait painting, he first sought instruction 
in Philadelphia, and afterward in Boston, 
where he studied Copley’s pictures. In 1770 
he went to England, and there studied with 
West, who, with his usual kindness, opened 
his heart and purse to the poor and strug- 
gling artist. Peale returned home after a 
residence of about four years abroad, and 
became an officer in the Revolutionary army. 
“He did not,” says Tuckerman, “ forget the 
artist in the soldier, but sedulously improved 
his leisure in camp by sketching from nature, 
and by transferring to his portfolio many 
heads which afterward he elaborated for his 
gallery of national portraits.” His portrait 
of Washington as a Virginia colonel, well 
known through the art of engraving, pos- 
sesses a historical value as great as its ar- 
tistie merit. It was painted in 1772, and is 
the earliest authentic likeness of Washing- 
ton in existence. Asubsequent portrait was 
executed by Peale in compliance with a res- 
olution of Congress, passed before the oe- 
cupation of Philadelphia. “Its progress,” 
writes Titian R. Peale to a friend, “marks 
the vicissitudes of the Revolutionary strug- 
Commenced in the gloomy winter and 
half-famished encampment at Valley Forge 
in 1778, the battles of Trenton, Princeton, 
and Monmouth intervened before its com- 
pletion. At the last place Washington sug- 
gested that the view from the window of 
the farm-house opposite to which he was 
sittmg would form a desirable background. 
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Peale adopted the idea, and represented Mon- 
mouth Court-house, and a party of Hessians 
under guard marching out of it.” Congress 
adjourned without making an appropriation 
for the payment of the artist, and the por- 
trait remained on his hands. The testimony 
of contemporaries stamps this picture as a 
most faithful likeness of Washington in the 
prime of life. Peale painted fourteen por- 
traits of Washington, of which the two we 
have mentioned are the most important. 
His career was long and honorable. His 
talent as a portrait painter in oil and min- 
iature was in constant demand far and wide, 
not only in this country, but by sitters from 
Canada and the West Indies. He died, re- 
vered and regretted, at the age of eighty- 
four, in 1826. His son, Rembrandt Peale, at 
the age of eighteen, made a pencil sketch of 
Washington, and long afterward painted a 
portrait of him from memory, assisted by 
Houdin’s bust. 

We must pass with only brief mention 
the names of William Dunlap, chiefly known 
for his history of the arts of design; Robert 
Fulton, more celebrated as an inventor than 
as an artist; John Wesley Jarvis, genial, 
gifted, and erratic; Malbone, like Jarvis, cel- 
ebrated for his success in miniature paint- 
ing; Chester Harding, once the rival of Stu- 
art in portraiture; Gilbert Stuart Newton, 
whose memory is affectionately honored in 
Leslie’s autobiography; C. C. Ingham, one 
of the last of the old generation of por- 
trait painters; and Morse, who early forsook 
painting, and whose name is connected with 
the most important invention of this centu- 
ry, the electric telegraph. Contemporary 
with these artists were many who achieved 
high reputation in their day, but. whose 
names are now known only through the 
annals of art societies. 

One of the greatest portrait painters of 
America, Gilbert Charles Stuart, was also 
one of the earliest. He was born in Narra- 
ganset, Rhode Island, in 1754, according to 
an anecdote of his own, quoted by Dunlap, 
in a snuff mill, the first in New England, 
erected by his father. In after-years he 
dropped his middle name, which had been 
given to him at his baptism to signify his 
father’s fidelity to the royal house of Stuart. 
He commenced portrait painting at Newport, 
Rhode Island; was taken to Edinburgh at 
the age of eighteen; resided several years 
in London, where his success was marked, 
and passed some time in Dublin and Paris. 
In 1793 Stuart returned to this country, and 
from that time till his death, at Boston, in 
1828, pursued a career of remarkable indus- 
try and ability. Many of the most famous 
statesmen of America sat to him, and his 
portraits of Washington, John Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, and other distinguished men 
are well known through engravings. Our 
ideas of Washington’s personal appearance 
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are derived from Stuart rather than from 
Pine or Peale. He also painted an immense 
number of society portraits. His works are 
widely seattered on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. In power of drawing and expression. 
and in truth and purity of color, his por- 
traits stand almost without rival in Ameri- 
can or European art. He was great in tho 
portrayal of individual character. Allston 
declared that he “seemed to dive into the 
thoughts of men, for they were made to live 
and speak on the surface.” The same ad- 
mirable artist has also well said that Stuart 
“was, In its widest sense, a philosopher in 
his art. He thoroughly understood its prin- 
ciples, as his works bear witness, whether as 
to harmony of colors or of lines, or of light 
and shadow, showing that exquisite sense 
of a whole which only a man of genius can 
realize and embody. Of this not the least 
admirable instance is his portrait of John 
Adams, whose bodily tenement at the time 
seemed rather to present the image of a di- 
lapidated castle than the habitation of the 
unbroken mind. But not such is the pic- 
ture. Called forth from its crumbling re- 
cesses, the living tenant is there, still enno- 
bling the ruin, and upholding it, as it were, 
by the strength of his inner life.” Stuart 
painted but three portraits of Washington 
from life, but made twenty-six copies of 
these originals. There is a certain weak- 
ness about the mouth, Washington having 
lost his teeth when the originals were paint- 
ed, but the general bearing is noble and dig- 
nified; and we may congratulate ourselves, 
with Leslie, “that a painter existed in the 
time of Washington who could hand him 
down looking like a gentleman.” 

To sketch even in outline the career of 
every American artist who has achieved ce- 
lebrity in portraiture or any other branch 
of art would extend this artiele into a good- 
sized volume. Among those artists who be- 
longed partly to the last and partly to the 
present century, and whose genius has left 
a deep impression upon American art, may 
be mentioned John Vanderlyn, whose “ Ari- 
adne” and “ Marius” are justly celebrated, 
and who has given us the best portraits ex- 
tant of Madison, Monroe, Randolph, Clin- 
ton, Calhoun, and other eminent Americans ; 
and Thomas Sully, a native of England, but 
whose career belongs to America, and whose 
portraits are distinguished by exquisite grace 
and refinement. To the present century be- 
long many eminent names, such as Henry 
Inman, happiest in portraiture, but also 
charming in landscape, and the first Amer- 
ican artist who attempted genre painting 
with success; William Page, who emulates 
Titian and Veronese as a colorist, whose 
portraits rank among the noblest of mod- 
ern times, and whose Venetian reproduc- 
tions have excited the highest admiration 
as well as the severest criticism; Charles 
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Loring Elliot, whose portraits are distin- | 
guished by richness of color, a manly sim- | 
plicity and force of execution, combined 
with a subtile grasp of individuality which | 
no other American portrait painter has | 
evinced in an equal degree; Daniel Hun- 
tington, whose versatile pencil, not confined 
to any single branch of art, is equally happy 
in portraiture, landscape, genre, and historic- 
al painting; Oliver Stone, recently deceased, 
whose portraits of women and children, in 
which he chiefly excelled, are characterized 
by a peculiar grace and retinement; Thomas 
Le Clear; Richard M. Staigg, who, besides 
the exquisite ivory miniatures by which he 
is chietly known, has shown a happy talent 
in genre painting; George A. Baker, whose 
portraits of women and children are of rare 
beauty and refinement. Other names might 
be mentioned did not want of space forbid. 

Historical painting has not found in Amer- 
ica the encouragement accorded to other 
branches of art, partly, perhaps, because we 
have never had a really great historical 
painter, and partly because the genius of 
the age does not favor it. Colonel John 
Trumbull attempted to depict the events of 
the Revolution in a series of large historical 
tableaur, which are now chiefly valued for 
the faithful portraits they contain of the 
soldiers and statesmen of that time. His 
sketches and studies for these works show 
a vigor and grasp which are wanting in the 
larger canvases. His “ Death of Montgom- 
ery,” the “Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence,” and the “Battle of Bunker 
Hill,” and others of his important works, 
exhibit considerable skill in grouping and 
composition, but it would have been better 
for his fame had nothing remained but the 
original sketches and portraits. His talent 
is displayed to greater advantage in the 
“Trumbull Gallery” at New Haven than in 
the national Capitol. As aid-de-camp to 
General Washington in the early part of 
the Revolution, Colonel Trumbull enjoyed 
peculiar facilities for studying his character 
and features under the most varied cireum- 
stances, and his portrait of him now in the 
gallery at New Haven is full of soldierly 
spirit. By contemporaries, to whom it re- 
called the leader of the American armies, it 
was preferred to Stuart’s. 

Pre-eminent among American historical 
painters stands the honored name of Wash- 
ington Allston; vet even of him it must be 
said that performance lagged far behind de- 
sign, and that his fame is in great part the 
legacy of contemporary admiration. The 
quality of his genius was akin to that of 
the old masters of religious art. It might 
be said of him that he painted for antiquity. 
His mind, even in youth inelined to serious 
contemplation, was moulded by early study 
of the old masters, and the results of this 
training may be traced in all his works. It 
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was to him that Fuseli bluntly said, “ You 
have come a great way to starve,” when the 
young American, on his first visit to Lon- 
don, announced his purpose to devote him- 
self to historical painting. Nothing daunt- 
ed, Allston pursued his studies in England, 
France, and Italy with unflagging diligence, 
and with the grand goal of his ambition con- 
stantly in view. His earliest large picture, 
“The Dead Man Revived,” obtained the prize 
of two hundred guineas from the British In- 
stitution, and was soon after purchased by 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 
This was followed by a long list of impor- 
tant works, many of which are owned in 
England, where Allston enjoys even greater 
repute than in his own country. He suf- 
fered much from feeble health and from pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, and one of his most 
important works, ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,” re- 
mained, in consequence, unfinished at his 
death. His first studies for this painting 
were made in London in 1817. At intervals 
he worked upon it for nearly thirty years, aad 
was engaged upon it on the last day of his 
life. Even in its unfinished state it attests 
the grandeur of the artist’s conception, but 
it also reveals in a striking degree the lim- 
itations of his genius, chiefly the vacillation 
of thought, the wavering choice, displayed 
in changes of plan and apparent dissatisfae- 
tion with parts of the work as it proceeded. 
Allston himself regarded this picture as his 
greatest composition; to finish it worthily 
was the desire of his heart; but his genius 
found its best expression in some of his less 
ambitious paintings, in which his refined 
sense of the beautiful, his love of the grace- 
ful, and his intimate knowledge of form are 
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allowed free play, untrammeled by the strug- 
gle to paint in the “ grand style.” 

Historical painting in America has been 
mainly, thus far at least, the reflex of Euro- 
pean schools of art. Trumbull’s style was 
formed in London under the tuition of Ben- 
jamin West, Allston’s by long and conscien- 
tious study of the great masters of the Vene- 
tian schools, and Emanuel Leutze, our most 
vigorous and prolitic historical painter in 
recent times, the engraving from whose pic- 
ture of “* Washington crossing the Delaware” 
has earried his name into every American 
household, was the disciple of Lessing, with 
whom he studied at Diisseldorf. The con- 
ditions of American society are not, indeed, 
fuvorable to the development of this branch 
of art, which can not flourish without a pat- 
ronage which does not exist in this country. 
Our government patronage has been a posi- 
tive detriment to art. With few exceptions, 
the national commissions have been award- 
ed to artists of inferior merit, whose success 
was often due to lobby influence. The con- 
sequence is that the national paintings at 
Washington are, with a few worthy excep- 
tions, a national disgrace. A blank white 
wall would be less displeasing to the culti- 
vated eye. It is, perhaps, vain to hope for 
aremedy. In the scramble for government 
art patronage, charlatans alone enter the 
course; men of genius, whose productions 
would do the nation honor, will never de- 
scend to an unseemly serub race with “ art- 
ists” who eould hardly paint a respectable 
sign for a village tavern. Hence it is that 
while we oecasionally see an American his- 
torical painting of high merit, the branches 
of art whieh most flourish in this country, 
and which have reached a degree of excel- 
lence unsurpassed in Europe, are portrait- 
ure, landscape, and genre painting. For cor- 
rect drawing, truth of color, and a fideli- 
ty to expression as nearly absolute as the 
art can be carried, American portrait paint- 
ers, as a Class, stand in advance of their Eu- 
ropean brethren. There are no portraits in 
the world, if we except those of the old Ve- 
netian masters, superior in the highest qual- 
ities of art to those of Stuart, Elliot, Page, 
Huntington, Le Clear, Stone, Baker, and oth- 
ers who have devoted their genius to this 
branch of art. American portraiture may 
not display so much Academical “ effect” as 
the French, but effect is not in itself an es- 
sential quality of high art. It is often an 
artistic trick to catch the uncultivated eye 
and hide detects of drawing. 

In landscape painting, as in portraiture, 
America very early declared her independ- 
ence of European schools. Our artists have 
sone directly to nature for inspiration, and 
each, following the tendency of his own 
genius, has found in her varied aspects of 
loveliness and grandeur what no Academical 
training could have taught. Fidelity to na- 
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ture is a characteristic trait of American 
landseape art; a fidelity not servile, but 
conscientious and loving, with none of the 
conventional trickery and Academical effects 
characteristic of every European school of 
landscape except the English; a fidelity not 
inconsistent with the widest display of im- 
agination and fancy, nor with freedom of in- 
dividual expression. If characteristic speci- 
mens of the art of each of our landscape 
painters, from the venerable Durand, whose 
hand has not vet forgot its cunning, to the 
youngest aspirant for a place on the walls 
of the Academy, could be gathered into one 
gallery, they would form an exhibition un- 
rivaled in the world in all the higher quali- 
ties of art, in individuality, and in truth to 
nature. Such a collection—a nucleus al- 
ready exists in our Metropolitan Museum 
of Art—ought to tind a place in New York. 
How interesting to the student would it be 
to trace the development of landscape art 
in the pictures of Durand, Cole, Huntington, 
Inness, Church, Bierstadt, Gifford, Kensett, 
Whittredge, M‘Entee, Colman, Hubbard, and 
a host of others who have won deserved hon- 
ors by their faithful delineations of nature! 
The limits of this sketch preclude extended 
personal characterizations where so many 
deserve special notice; and equally out of 
the question is even the briefest account of 
what the most eminent have accomplished 
toward bringing American landscape art to 
its present high position. 

In more senses than one such an exhi- 
bition would be essentially American; for 
although many of our foremost landscape 
painters have gone abroad for study or in 
search of special aspects of nature, they 
have found in the grandeur and in the bean- 
ty of our own country the highest inspira- 
tion. Gifford brings nothing from Venice or 
the East superior to his magnificent tran- 
scripts of the scenery of the Hudson and the 
sea-coast, although that element of the pic- 
turesque afforded by the architecture of the 
Old World is wanting in the New; nor did 
Church tind in the Andes inspiration for a 
nobler picture than his “ Niagara.” Bier- 
stadt’s splendid delineations of the sublime 
scenery of California and the Rocky Mount- 
ains far surpass his “ Vesuvius.” Thomas 
Cole found in the Catskills the material for 
his most beautiful pictures ; and where but 
in America could M‘Entee have become the 
interpreter of those autumnal effeets which 
he renders with such beauty and fidelity ? 
The happiest efforts of Kensett were in- 
spired by years of patient study among the 
mountains of New England and New York, 
the lakes and rivers of the Middle States, 
and along the Eastern sea-coast. Whit- 
tredge’s magnificent pictures of Western 
scenery cast into the shade his earlier 
though beautiful views on the Rhine. But 


the list is almost inexhaustible; it would 

















include nearly every eminent landscape 
painter in America, 

Several of our most eminent landscapists 
are known also as successful marine paint- 
ers. Colman began his artistic career by 
painting shipping and sea views. Many of 
the finest pictures of Kensett and Gifford 
represent various aspects of the sea in con- 
nection with views of the coast. One of | 
Church’s most important compositions is his | 
picture of a gigantic iceberg floating majes- | 
tically in a tranquil expanse of ocean. Will-| 
iam Bradford has devoted himself almost | 
exclusively to the delineation of the arctic | 
seas, With their rngged glacier-riven coasts, | 
their icebergs, and their terrible ice-plains, | 
the scene of adventure and disaster. Among | 
our most noteworthy marine painters may | 
be mentioned F. H. De Haas, a native of | 
Rotterdam, but for many years a resident | 
of this country. His pictures of sea storms | 
are strong and effective; and he has also | 
painted many beautiful coast scenes. Charles | 
Temple Dix, had his life been spared, would 
have achieved great success in this branch} 
of painting. 

In figure and genre painting we have the 
names of many gifted and accomplished 
artists, such as Eastman Johnson, Edwin 
White, E. W. Perry, Matteson, S. Mount, J. 
Wood, J. G. Brown, John W. Ehninger, Eli- 
hu Vedder, George H. Boughton, W. J. Hen- | 
R. C. Woodville, and others. Mr. 
White is also a careful and admired portrait 
painter, and has essayed historical composi- 
tion with marked Mr. Johnson 
stands at the head of American genre paint- 
He was among the first to recognize 
in American life the picturesque and char- | 
acteristic traits which our artists were once | 
fain to seek abroad. Thanks to his intui- 
tion and to the example of his admirable 
achievements, American genre painting now 
rivals that of any European nation in vari- 
ety and excellence, and gives promise of 
greater triumphs in the future. 

The best animal painter in America is W. 
H. Beard, whose half-humorous, half-serious 
compositions have not been excelled by any 
other artist at home or abroad. He has a! 
special penchant for bears, and has made 
them the medium of caustic satire on hu- 
manity, as in his “ Bears on a Bender’—a 
pieture which established his name, and the | 
vreat success of which intluenced his career. 
His brother, James H. Beard, also an animal 
painter of merit, employs his pencil almost 
exclusively in the delineation of domestic 
animals. 
many admirable animal pictures, of which 
the most important are “ The Stampede” and 
“The Herd on the Move.” The names of 
Tait and Bispham must also be included in 
the list of painters who have made special 
study of animal life, and have been success- 
ful in the delineation of it. 
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The late William Hays painted | 
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The list of American sculptors embraces a 
number of eminent names, beginning with 
that of Horatio Greenough, from whose hand 
came the first marble group executed by an 
American. Sculpture, as is well known, was 
not popular in this country for some years 
after the Revolution. Nude statuary was 
especially an abomination not to be toler- 
ated; and Greenough, Crawford, and Pow- 
ers waited many years and endured keen 
disappointments before they received pop- 
ular recognition. Their residence abroad, 
rendered necessary by the absence of the 
proper facilities for the prosecution of their 
art at home, removed them in a great measure 
from popular sympathy, and their achieve- 
ments, except by report, were known to a 
comparatively small number of people. But 
travel, culture, familiarity with foreign gal- 
leries, and the more general distribution of 
casts and statuary throughout the country 
have produced a marked change in popular 
ideas. Statuary forms a more or less im- 
portant part of every Academy exhibition, 
and it is no longer necessary to set apart a 
day exclusively for the admission of ladies. 
Nor is it longer essential that an American 
sculptor should reside in Italy, or go abroad 
at all, except for the purpose of study among 
the masterpieces of antique art. Several of 
our most eminent sculptors pursue their art 
at home, and retain an individuality which 
might be endangered, in some degree at 
least, by a foreign residence. Our foremost 
living sculptor, J. Q. A. Ward, achieved sey- 
eral signal triumphs in his art, without the 
advantages supposed to be only attainable 
abroad. His “ Indian Hunter,” his “ Freed- 
man,” his statue of Shakspeare, now in Cen- 
tral Park, and his numerous portrait busts, 
all attest the vigor and originality of his 
genius. Ward is the most thoroughly Amer- 
ican of all our seulptors. Greenough, Craw- 
ford, Powers, Story, went early to the studios 
of Florence or Rome, and in the contempla- 
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tion of ancient art they lost the inspiration 
of the New World, and became European 
artists, not to be distinguished, by any char- 
acteristic of their work, from the English, 
French, German, and Italian sculptors sur- 
rounding them. Palmer, like Ward, never 
studied abroad, and yet, despite certain pe- 
culiar theories in regard to his art, he has 
produced some admirable work. Besides 
the artists already named, among those who 
have acquired distinction as American sculp- 
tors may be named Thomas Ball, Henry 
Kirke Brown, Randolph Rogers; Joel T. 
Hart, of Kentucky; and Launt Thompson, 
who, though bern in Ireland, has become 
thoroughly Americanized. He acquired his 
art with Palmer, in whose studio he remain- 
ed about nine years. 
ented 


Thompson has exe- 
characteristic portrait 


some 


very 
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busts and several statues of great merit, the 
most important being that ot General Sedg- 
wick. The varied of John 
Rogers, chiefly representing scenes and epi- 
sodes of the late war, entitle this artist to a 
permanent, if not very lofty, place among 
American sculptors. Several American wom- 
en, among them Miss Harriet Hosmer, Miss 
Margaret Foley, and Miss Emma Stebbins, 


genre groups 


have also attained high repute as sculptors. 

The art of engraving has reached a high 
degree of excellence in America during the 
hundred years which have elapsed since 
Paul Revere, the hero of the memorable ride 
celebrated in Longfellow’s verse, engraved 
caricatures and historical subjects in Bos- 
ton. worked on an art 
which, like lithography, has been almost 
driven out of existence by wood-engraving. 


Revere copper, 


rhe first wood-engraver in America was Dr. 


| partment of art. 
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Anderson, who died a few years since at the 
age of ninety-five, having, in the course of 
his long career, seen the art advance from 
a rude state to the finish and refinement it 
has attained in the hands of such men as 
Linton and Anthony, and of men who are 
second to these masters only. Wood-en- 
graving has been a powerful agent in the 
dissemination of a knowledge and love of 
art throughout the country, not only by the 
reproduction of the works of eminent mas- 
ters of Europe and America,but by spread- 
ing broadcast through illustrated books, 
magazines, and journals the artistic crea- 
tions of Darley, Hoppin, Fredricks, Nast, Mo- 
ran, Sol Eytinge, and a hundred others who 
have devoted their talents to illustration. 

The history of caricature in the United 
States has been so recently and so amply 
given by Mr. Parton in the pages of this 
Magazine that it is only necessary here to 
note some of the leading names in this de- 
Among political carica- 
turists Thomas Nast stands without a rival 
in the vigor and sharpness of his satire and 
in versatility of invention. In social eari- 
cature we have Sol Eytinge, whose inimita- 
ble delineations of the humorous side of 
negro character excite genial amusement, 
but never derisive laughter; Bellew, Woolf, 
Reinhart, Frost, Wust, Thomas Worth, Hop- 
kins, and many others, whose names would 
fill a large catalogue. 

Looking back through the hundred years 
of our existence as an independent nation, 
we see a steady and healthful growth of art 
in all sections of the country. Year by 
year the number of American artists has in- 
creased with the diffusion of culture among 
the people; art societies are springing up 
in all parts of the country; exhibitions 
worthy of the Old World are held in cities 
where fifty years ago there was scarcely a 
break in the primeval forest. Europe sends 
us yearly an accession of artists, who be- 
come American, as West, Copley, and Les- 
lie became English painters. Schools of art 
spread culture and knowledge all over the 
land. 
part of her system of common-school educa- 
tion with admirable results. The art school 
connected with the Cooper Union in this eity 
has also done great service in the way of 
elementary training in drawing, painting, 
wood-engraving, ete. The work begun by 
the American Institute of Architects awak- 
ens the hope that another generation will 
see a vast improvement in the architecture 
of our public and private buildings. As 
wealth and culture increase, the fine arts 
will find increasing support, and the com- 
ing century will witness a development in 
the sculpture, painting, and architecture of 
this country as marvelous as its progress has 
been in the mechanical and industrial arts. 

New S S CONANT. 


Massachusetts has made drawing a 


York, 
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OLD PHILADELPHIA. 


By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


FENHERE is a curious bit of history con- 
| cerning the city of Philadelphia, dat- 
ing back to the time when it was no city 
at all, but an absolute wilderness, traveled 
mly by the bear and wolf, and the Lenni- 
Lennappé, who built their mud lodges in 
tishing season between the two rivers. It 
is that, twenty years before Penn was born, 
the great Swede, Gustavus Adolphus, con- 
ceived the idea of a city of brotherly love 
in this very wilderness, made a plan for it, 
and signed a contract pledging himself to | 
found and support it. There was very little 
brotherly love in the world about him just 
then. Catholie and Protestant, all over | 
Europe, had clutched in what threatened to | 
be a death-grip to both; and that other un- | 











scuttling ships and 
besieging the starv- 
ing Huguenot pan- 
pers within; yonder, 
in Paris, Marie de 
Medicis still defied 
the king with her 
splendid court; while 
in the fields outside, 
French paupers, old 
men, and women soon 
to be mothers, were 
harnessed to the 
plow. In London, 
Charles had just 
been crowned: “in 
appearance — stately, 
like unto a pillar of 
jewels,” the lovely, 
silly little girl whom 
he had married sit- 
ting ablaze with dia- 
monds in the palace 
gate, laughing at him, 
his crown, and his re- 
ligion, while just in 
sight English pau- 
pers were hung for 
stealing a loaf of 
bread. In Germany, 
Wallenstein, with his 
bilious, gloomy face, 
surrounded by astrol- 
ogers and the pomp 
of an Eastern prince, 
made swift fierce 
marches over the 
country, burning 
towns and villages, 
and leaving death 
and famine behind 
him. In a word, while in the courts of the 
civilized world there were diamonds, beau- 
ty, such learning as was to be had, and a 
chance for a man of force and nimble brain 
to show the stuff that was in him, for the 
poor there was nothing but hunger of soul 
and body. It is easy to understand how 
Gustavus, whose nature was heroic and gen- 
erous, just as his body was healthy and 
gigantic, turned, disgusted, from this real 
world to his Utopia, the city which he meant 
to bnild, “where every man should have 
enough to eat, and toleration to worship God 
as he chose.” The fancy became a hobby 
with him. There was no place nearer on 
which he could found his colony than the 
shores of the Delaware—the “terrible wil- 


ending struggle between poor and rich was | derness, Terra Magellanice, peopled by wild 


. . . | 
going on just as fiercely as to-day. In the | 


beasts and cannibals.” In 1626 he issued 


little harbor of Rochelle, Richelieu, with all | an octrot to Usselinx empowering a trad- 


the power of the papacy to back him, was | 


ing company to emigrate to this land, which 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

was as dreadful a suburb of the world to 
the Swedes then as Franklin’s polar sea is 
now to us. 

It is curious to note how all the freedom, 
the justice, the higher purposes, which Amer- 
ica has ever aimed to embody are clearly 
prophesied in this octroi of Gustavus. He 
commands that the emigrants shall “ found 
a state absolutely free, an asylum for the 
oppressed of every creed, where every man 
should enjoy the fruits of his own labor.” 


The land was “to be fairly bought from the | 


wild peoples,” and the colonists were enjoin- 
ed to instruct them 

in the truths 
Christ’s religion. 
No slavery of any 
kind was to be per- 
mitted, the king 
adding, shrewdly, 
‘‘ for the Swedes are 
industrious and in- 
telligent citizens, 
whereas slaves cost 
much, labor with re- 
luctance, and soon 
perish.” There is 
no prophetic affla- 
tus, after all, like 
common-sense. 


of 


Before the expe- 
dition set out, how- 


ever, the Polish 
campaign began, 
tollowed by the 


Thirty Years’ War, 
and Gustavus died, 


his dream unful- 
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filled. Christina, a child of eleven, 
and the Chancellor Oxenstiern sent 
out the expedition in the name of 
Gustavus in 1637, and during the two 
centuries that followed, the zeal and 
high purpose of the dead king seem to 
have lingered with and affeeted both 
the emigrants and the government in 
its dealings with them. Convicts or 
persons of dissolute character were 
forbidden to emigrate to “New Swe- 
den,” and the settlers who came ap- 
pear to have carried the memory of 
the great Gustavus along with them as 
a sacred idea, which made their lives 
in their caves at Wicaco exception- 
ally honest, just, and chaste. Even 
at the great distance, and impover- 
ished as was the Swedish government, 
it maintained its position as foster- 
mother of the settlement until forty- 
tive years ago, building churches and 
supplying them with ministers at no 
slight cost. The little far-off colonies 
at Wicaco and Christina Creek were 
spoken of in Stockholm as “the jewel 
of the Swedish crown.” Some of the 
most learned men in the kingdom ad- 
ventured the long journey (three times as 
long as from New York to Australia now) to 
preach to this insignificant settlement or to 
bring back an account of it. Every sover- 
eign, even Christina in her mad flights, and 
Charles XII. through his terrible campaigns, 
kept the same affectionate watch over it. 
This favorite idea of Gustavus became an 
heir-loom. There is no telling when an idea 
of one of these strong-willed, genuine men 
will die out in the world: it is so apt to go 
echoing like a sledge-hammer blow from 


| generation to generation. 





OLD SWEDES’ HOUSES, CHRISTIAN STREET, BETWKEN FRONT AND WATER STRERTS, 














The Swedes mean- 
while occupied a nar- 
row strip of ground 
along the rivers on 
the edge of the forest, 
now known as South- 
wark, in Philadelphia. 
It begins below South 
Street, and runs down 
the Neck. If you 
explore it, you will 
find yourself bewilder- 
ed by ship stores, junk 
shops, and salty, tarry 
smells, while a_ bul- 
wark of the dirty hulls 
of steamers and ships 
walls you in from the 
river. The Swedes 
found, instead, green banks on the edge of 
a gloomy, unbroken wilderness, with hem- 
locks and nut trees nodding atop: they dug 
eaves in them and lived there for a year 
or two, building, when the time seemed 
ripe for such a bold move, log-huts, calked 
with mud and lighted by holes cut in the 
wall. There the Swansons, Keens, Beng- 
tsens, Kocks, and Rambos lived “in great 
quiet and great idleness,” as Campanius re- 
ports, taking life much more easily, per- 
haps, than do their wealthier descendants 
nowadays. They barely worked the ground 
enough to furnish the winter’s food, dress- 
ed in skins, and were content. They were 
a kindly though hot-tempered folk, too; 
gave their open hand to the English, who 
asked leave to settle on the land, and shut 


to 
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THE FIRST CHUROH IN PHILADELPHIA. 


it against the Dutch, who claimed the land 
jas a right. The little dark hut swarmed 
with babies and “Swans,” or young men, 
| whom Penn, when he came, declared to be 
|more sober and imdustrious than those of 
| other nations; they knew just about as 
|much as Sir Walter taught his boy—could 
| fish, hunt, and tell the truth. There was 
}among them all a touching loyalty to the 
}country and religion of their forefathers. 
Nothing can be more pathetic than the let- 
| ters which they sent to old Sweden by ev- 
ery chance voyager to Europe, setting forth 
that they were in a strange and heathen 
land, far away from their own dear father- 
land, and begging “that godly men might 
be sent to them to instruct their children, 
and help themselves to lead lives well- 


OLD SWEDES’ OHUROH, PHILADELPHIA. 
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pleasing to God.” It was six years before | 
the letter was answered by the arrival of | 
Rudman and Bjork, the first clergymen sent 

out by the Swedish king. They wrote home 

that they “found a block-house in use as a 

church, and but three books among the col- 

onists: yet these for sixty years had been 

so carefully cherished and loaned from house 

to house that every child could read.” They 

report a thorough good fellowship existing 

between the Swedes and Indians—a friend- 

ship which had been established half a cen- 

tury before Penn’s famous treaty, of whose | 
good effects such boasts are made. John 
Campanius, who came with Printz in 1642, | 
translated Luther’s catechism into the Dela- 
ware tongue, freely rendering “ Give us our 
daily bread” into “Give us always plenty 
of venison and corn.” Immediately after 
the arrival of Rudman and Bjork, Gloria 
Dei Church, known now in 
Philadelphia as Old Swedes’, 
was built. It stood upon a 
green bank of the quiet river, 
Swan Swanson’s being the 
only hut near by. On Sun- 
day mornings the men came 
tramping on foot beside the 
women’s horses from King- 
sessing, Passajungh, and even 
far-away Matzongh, hanging 
their muddied outer leggings 
or skirts of wolf-skin on the 
branches of the trees before 
they went in. Now and then 
a pirogue brought a chance 
worshiper up the lonely river, 
or a solitary Indian stood in 
the doorway, half believing 
and wholly afraid. Now the 
little church is crowded out 
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of sight on the wharves of one of the 
world’s great harbors, and its feeble Te 


| Deum is often silenced by the cannon of in- 


coming steamers. The church itself was 
built in a fervor of pious zeal, carpenters 
and masons giving their work, and the good 
pastor selling or pawning the best articles 
out of his house when money did not come 


in fast enough, and carrying the hod every 


day himself. The main body of the build- 
ing is unaltered to the present day; the tab- 
lets in the chancel record the sacrifices and 
sufferings of the early missionaries who sleep 
below; and the chubby gilt cherubs in the 
choir, sent out from Sweden, still sustain the 
open Bible, with the significant inscription, 
“The people who sat in darkness have seen 
a great light.” Wilson, the ornithologist, 
lies buried in its grave-yard. He was teach- 
ing a little school at Kingsessing when, ob- 
taining some rare specimens of birds from 
Bartram, the botanist, he formed the idea of 
making a collection of American birds, and 


| started on his first exploring tour through 


the wilderness of Western New York. 

We have many glimpses in old Swedish 
records of that first society in Philadelphia: 
histories of tedious squabbles with the 
Dutch; the rare book by Campanius on the 
wonders of Nye Swerige, published in Stock- 
holm; and the pictorial maps of Lindstriém, 
wherein are a plenty of wild beasts, gigantic 
rattlesnakes, and shads as long as a ship. 
There are mildewed old manuscript records 
of the first courts of justice; their “fynes 


|of wampum and beaver,” and the decree of 


flogging, which an Indian laid on with hearty 
good-will; orders of the court for “ y® set- 


| ting of 52 wolfe pitts, to restrain ye dayly 


spoyle and damadge wh. y*® woolves com- 


|mit on y® people ;” and a “fyne imposed 


on oele oelssen” for falling upon the mag- 
istrate and giving him a sound thrashing. 


| Upon Oele’s public statement that he was a 


poor man with a large charge of children, 
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the fine was remit- 
ted, on condition 
that he should hum- 
bly and publicly 
submit himself to 
the pummeled mag- 
istrate. This prac- 
tice, by-the-way, of 
remission of punish- 
ment when the crim- 
inal publicly humil- 
iated himself was 
continued until long 
after 1776 in Phila- 
delphia. 

Wehave glimpses, 
in these first 
days, of a certain 
fair and haughty 
Dame Armgart Pa- 
pegoija, the daugh- 
ter of Governor Printz, who drove away her 
husband, took her maiden name, and lived 
in great poverty and pride on the island of 
Tinicum, descending now and then on the 
Swedes at Wicaco, keen and chilly as an east 
wind. A brick from her house at Tinicum in 
the National Museum is all the trace now left 
of her in the world. Before the coming of 
Rudman and Bjork there were some buc- 
caneers of clergymen let loose among the 
honest folk: Fabritiug, who was a wild, 
quarrelsome fellow, even in the pulpit, but 
who, in his old age and blindness, settled 
down to the “pickling of shadds” to earn 
his bread, and was led up and down from 


too, 
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THE DUNKER MEETING-HOUSE, GERMANTOWN, 


church to church to tell what he knew of 
the truth; and before him Lokenius, “ whose 


| only fault,” says good Acrelius, “ was a love 


of liquor.” Even in his sober moments, how- 
ever, the pastor apparently took the reins 


| into his own hands, as, when a layman ran 


away with his wife, he followed them, not 
to regain his lost love, but to break into 
their chest; returning, he applied for a di- 
voree, to be granted in ten days, declaring 
his family affairs required him to marry in 
that time; and the court declining to be 
convinced, he quietly married himself, and 
kept his wife, too, in the teeth of court and 
publie opinion. 

After all, it was the same human nature, 
going through the same great processes, 
playing the same small tricks in the huts 


{and wolf tracks as now in the streets of 


Philadelphia, when she takes her place as 


| hostess of the world. 


The old people complained that the girls 
looked askance at the “Swans” over their 


| prayer-books, and that the young men only 


came to church that they might race in 
sight of their sweethearts. Men of intelli- 
gence and force came to the front, as now. 
Among these was Swan Swanson, from whose 
three sons Penn, when he came, bought the 
land to lay out his town of Philadelphia, 
and whose descendants on the female side 
are still to be found in the city. Otto 
Kock, another prominent Swede, and An- 
drew Bengtsen founded long lines of mod- 
ern Coxes and Banksons. There is much 
mention, too, in the old records, of a big 
burly mill-wright, Olof Stillé, of Techoheras- 
si, who “was much reverenced by the In- 
dians in spite of his great black beard.” He 
served as magistrate, and engineered the 
difficulties with the Dutch with wisdom 


and discretion, but seems to have had a 


| weak side toward the lads and their love- 


making, for we find him slyly helping off 
runaway couples, and shielding disorderly 
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old Fabritius for marrying them. This Olof | 
was the great-grandfather of Charles Stillé, 
provost of the Pennsylvania University. 

English families of the laboring class be- 
gan to find their way to New Sweden, and 
dug their caves or built log-huts in Dela- 
ware County or along the river as far as 
Kensington. People who had the courage, 
grit, and religious enthusiasm to leave En- 
gland and venture into the wilderness to 
defend their faith would be likely to im- 
prove their new to the farthest 
limit. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find their immediate descendants taking a 
leading part in the Revolution, or, still later, 
in trade. Among these were General Thom- 
as Mifflin, the Sharplesses, and many Ger- 
mantown families. 

The pioneers of Penn’s settlement arrived 
in 1682. The Proprietor himself landed the 
next October on the gravelly shore in front 
of Andrew Bengtsen’s door. Twenty-three 
ships followed, tilled for the most part with 
Quakers of all classes—educated gentlemen, 
mechanics, and servants or slaves. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the lofty faith 


chances 








with which these people entered on their 
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desperate adventure, 
and nothing more 
whimsical than their 
prim regard to de- 
tails. We might have 
expected from Penn, 
a@ young man of 
courtly breeding and 
strong individuali- 
ty, the frame of gov- 
ernment which he 
provided, which is 
conceived with keen 


intelligence and a 
broad justice, but 
hardly the minute 


directions as to the 
marks to be put on 


hogs yet unborn. 
The city was laid 
out by Thomas 
Holme, straight- 
lined, square, mag- 
nificent on paper, 


from river to river, 
from Cedar Street to 
Vine. In reality, it 
was a gloomy forest, 
drained by creeks 
which crept through 
a jungle of under- 
growth. The new- 
comers huddled down 
in the corner by the 
Delaware near to the 
kindly Swedes, and in 
that corner the town 
remained for nearly 
a hundred years. 

Houses of English brick lined with black, 
or of gray “glimmer” (mortar mixed with 
broken stone and mica), slowly took the place 
of the first caves and cabins, in contrast with 
which they doubtless seemed like palaces. 
They were in reality, as a rule, small, in- 
convenient, two-story dwellings, built close 
along the river’s edge, or at long intervals 
on the muddy roads which served as streets. 
Pennsbury, the manor-house of the Proprie- 
tor, above Bristol, was the most imposing 
building in the province. It cost him £5000, 
and in its shape and appointments showed 
that young Penn had inherited some of his 
father the old admiral’s appreciation of state 
and dignity. 

There was from the beginning, however, 
a singular simplicity and lack of self-asser- 
tion, not only in the houses of the new colo- 
nists, but in all their habits and ways. We 
find this characteristic, which grew out of 
the century of Quaker rule, marking the so- 
cial life of the city to-day. Neither new- 
comers, nor “rings,” nor all the universal 
nervous strain of the present can budge 
Philadelphia out of her slow, steady pace, 
her inborn hatred of brag. Her solidly 
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wealthy men hide 
their luxury in un- 


pretentious — brick 
dwellings. It is a 
rule of etiquette 


with the best law- 
yer, artist, milliner, 
or caterer to step 
back into a shady 


corner and keep 
carefully out of the 
newspapers.  Ow- 
ing to this very 


abhorrence of puf- 
fery or advertising, 
Penn’s colony never 
received the credit 
which history owed 
to it. The Swedes 
and Friends did not, 
like the Puritans, 
shake the forests 
with their hymns 
of lofty cheer, noi 
din the of 
succeeding  gener- 
with tales 
of the persecution 
from which they 
tled, but they quiet- 
ly made their little 
village the only 
home of religious 
liberty then in the 
New World. 

Thither Edward 
Shippen fled when 
he had been whip- 
ped for his faith in 
Boston; there Baptists and Presbyterians 
prayed and preached in the same little build- 
ing, and Swedish Lutherans and English 
Episcopalians exchanged pulpits, or preach- 
edin the Provincial Hall; forty Germans, led 
by a nobleman from Transylvania, formed an 
ascetic band, called the Society of the Wom- 
an of the Wilderness, and lived as hermits 
in the hills of the Wissahickon; and over 
all the calm, ruddy Englishman, Penn, held 
firm but generous control.* 

There was very little stir of any sort in 
the village. We find a curious account of 
it written by one Gabriel Thomas soon aft- 
er his landing. There were thirty carts in 
it—the only vehicles excepting Penn’s ca- 
lash. Laboring-men were paid three times 
as much as in England, Gabriel himself hay- 
ing to pay two shillings for a pair of boots. 
Women’s wages he writes down as “most 


ears 


itions 


* The only portrait of William Penn known for a 
long period was that representing him in armor. The 
one which heads this article was discovered lately in 
an old family mansion of the Penns at Darlington, in 
Durham, England. A copy was brought to this coun- 
try by Mr. John Jay Smith, and is now in Independ- 
ence Hall. It was painted when Penn was about 
thirty-eight. 
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exorbitant—from £5 to £10 per annum.” 
They had the game in their own hands, as 
“a wench, if not paid enough, will take 
land and turn farmer. There are no begars 
nor olde maydes, neither Lawyers nor Doe- 
tors, with lycense to kill and make mischeet.” 

Gabriel and his fellows were wont to as- 
semble at the Blue Anchor Tavern to gossip ; 
and the news, brought once in six months, 
had a flavor of mystery and dramatic horror 
lacking to the telegrams in the daily paper 
of a country town nowadays. The village 
lay on the edge of an impregnable wilder- 
ness stretching to the Pacific Ocean ; on the 
other side was the river, an open highway 
to the sea, where Kidd and other pirates 
raged to and fro—a highway so open that 
several of their ships, bearing the black 
flag, were used to winter as near the town 
as Cohocksink Creek, the pirates themselves, 
having their allies in the town, and in but 
scant disguise, frequenting undisturbed the 
lower class of houses, and storing away their 
plunder in certain dens along the river. 
Chief among these was the famous Teach, or 
Drummond, known as Blackbeard. Kidd, 
it was said, had intervals of humanity: 
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Blackbeard had none. He was, however, 
an educated man, gay and reckless in his 
ferocity. Old portraits represent him with 


three brace of pistols slung over his shoul- | 


ders, and the black mane of a beard tied up 
with scarlet ribbons. He played the réle of 
gentleman on the Carolina coast snecessfully 
for a while, married into a good family, and 


ieft his fair wife presently with the infor- | 


mation that she was one of fourteen! Tra- 
dition gives as the first known ancestor of 
one or two of the proudest of Virginian and 
Carolinian families members of Blackbeard’s 
gang. A visit from the bold buccaneer, cut- 
lass, red ribbons, and all, sent a quake of 
terror through the town of Philadelphia on 
many a winter’s day; and there was public 
rejoicing when news came that his ship of 
forty guns, the Queen Anne’s Revenge, had 
been captured by Maynard, of Virginia, the 
pirate’s head cut off and carried home in 


triumph as a grim figure-head on the con- | 


The skull was made into a 
punch-bow], bound with silver, and used for 


quering vessel. 


years in the Raleigh Tavern, at Williams- | 


burg, Virginia. 

At long intervals came to the settlement 
men of means, cadets of respectable fam- 
ilies driven by persecution from England, 
or emigrants from the Barbadoes, bring- 
ing their slaves and household goods with 
them. Of these were Nicholas Waln, Sam- 


uel Carpenter, Robert Turner, and Thomas 


Budd. Honest Gabriel writes home with 


delight of their “ big housen and orchards.” 
The Quakers were ‘ good providers” then as 
The bins and pantries of their plain 
houses were filled with substantial fare, not 
forgetting wine from the Proprietor’s vine- | 
When James Logan, in the old slate- 


now. 


yards. 
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roof house, or Samuel Carpenter, or any of 
the three or four village magnates, bade the 
others to supper, there was much setting 
forth of fine napery, and glittering pewter 
plates emblazoned with the family arms and 
| heaped with “venison and smoakt hams,” 
with liquor of all kinds to wash it down. 
| People of the baser sort gathered in the 
| Blue Anchor or Penny Pot house, and talk- 
ed of the arrival of Jonathan Dickinson and 
| his comrades, who had been wrecked on the 
savage Florida coast, and wandered for a 
year among the cannibals. The story went 
| that the lives of the party had been spared 
for the sake of Dickinson’s baby, and we 
|may be sure the child—a laughing, ruddy 
| boy of two—was closely watched when his 
| black nurse carried him abroad. Or they 
tried to spell out the Almynack just printed 
by William Bradford, wherein the date of 
Noah’s flood was given as “3979 years be- 
fore y® Almynack, and ye rule of y® Lord 
Penn as 5 years before ye Almynack.” This 
was the “first practice of y® Mystery of 
| Printing” in the province, and Penn com- 
manded Bradford peremptorily to let it be 
the last, “as a danger to the printer and to 
the country.” 

There was much talk, too, of the Swedish 
witch, Margaret Mattson, and Penn was con- 
demned for dismissing her on trial. It would 
have been safer in public opinion to hang o1 
burn her. There was little doubt that the 
devil was abroad and close at hand. Hes- 
selius, the Swedish priest (the cousin, by- 
the-way, of Emanuel Swedenborg), writes 
home to the bishop of certain miraculous 
occurrences not to be doubted but by the 
profane: of rain which fell for fifteen days 
on a black oak-tree, while all the rest of the 
forest was dry; of a wicked captain of a 
ship, who, coming up the Delaware on his 
way home from the Barbadoes, was seized 
by the devil and thrown into the river, in 
full sight of the people. “God grant,” cries 
good Hesselius, “that these things forebode 
us no evil!” 

With us, news from all nations crowding 
in every hour keeps spiritual agencies very 
much in the background of both our thought 
and talk. But to the people of this solitary 
little village on the edge of an unexplored 
continent, without newspapers, telegraphs, 
and with little friction of any sort with 
other human beings, God and the devil and 
witches were real every-day matters. The 
more ignorant of Penn’s followers were daily 
seized by the spirit and their bodies shaken 
(whence their name of Quakers). There are 
some cynical stories by two Labadists, who 
visited the godly settlement, of how “ fat 
women of the low sort professed to be proph- 
etesses, and at the inn table would eat and 
quake and preach, and then fall to gorging 
| themselves again.” But who wants to go 
| back two centuries to find the familiar hum- 
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bugging of to-day hiding under shad-bellied 
coat or muslin coif? There are other figures 
which better suit the dignity of the dusky 
past. There is old Robert Barrow, who, at 
the age of eighty, was driven by the spirit 
from his home in Cheshire across the sea to 
the wilderness to preach. He prayed, with 
tears, to be suffered to die in old England, 
but “durst not disobey the heavenly call,” 
and embarked to share Dickinson’s terrible 
shipwreck. There is Jane Fenn too, whose 
story, more pathetic than Evangeline’s, has, 
oddly enough, never been made the theme 
of song or novel. Jane was a sickly, pretty 
virl of sixteen, the daughter of a poor Welsh 
farmer, when the word of the Lord came to 
her to go preach His Gospel in Penn’s set- 
tlement. She embarked without a penny, 
was sold on her arrival as a redemptionist, 
and imprisoned to compel a double term of 
slavery. “In the Friends’ meeting one day, 
after her release, when she saw David Lloyd 
and his wife come in, she was told by the 
spirit that these were the people to whom 
she was sent. They, seeing the wan, poor- 


ly clad stranger sitting there, were miracu- | 


lously tendered toward her. After the meet- 
ing was over they walked to her and she 


to them, and they joined hands, without a | 


word being spoken, and she went with them 


to their own house.” Jane Fenn became | 


afterward a noted preacher, going to and 
fro along the coast and to the Indian tribes. 
She was, we are told, “of a tender spirit, 
but weighty and awful in prayer.” 

In the upper class of Friends, composed 
of Penn’s family, when he was in this coun- 
try, his secretary, James Logan, Thomas 
Lloyd, the first colonial Governor, and their 


half dozen educated associates, there was, it | 


is likely, very little religious enthusiasm of 
this kind. But this society seems to have 
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possessed other traits quite as rare and ad- 
mirable: high culture for the times, a perfect 
simplicity, and that repose which can belong 
only to the men or women who never have 
doubted their own social position. Penn, 
| the Governors of Pennsylvania appointed 
by him and his sons, and their immediate 
friends did, in fact, constitute a court in 
which lay all the power of royalty up to 
1776. But it was the most unique, domestic 
of courts. There were several great houses 
in which we have glimpses of this Quaker 
| governing class in their social life. There 
was Springetteberry, the Penn dwelling, 
| built where the Preston Retreat now stands; 
Isaac Norris’s great house on Third Street; 
the Pemberton country-seat, which was re- 
moved to make way for the Naval Asylum ; 
and, chief of all, Stenton, which is still 
| standing. James Logan, the owner of Sten- 
|ton, who represented Penn during his ab- 
| sence, Was a young man descended from a 
{noble Scottish family, grave and mild in 
| manner, of scholarly attainments not only 
in the European but Oriental tongues. He 
| stood between Penn and his debts on one 
| side, and the dissatisfied, grasping public on 
| the other, and served both faithfully, leay- 
ing to the latter the splendid bequest of the 
Loganian Library—as a sign, let us hope, of 
forgiveness for the long worry and vexation 
they had caused him. One of the pleasant- 
est figures in those sunny rooms of Stenton 
is that of Deborah Logan, the compiler of 
the Penn and Logan correspondence—a very 
fair and gracious woman in youth and old 
age. 
Among the frequent guests of James Lo- 
gan were William Allen, whose family fell 
out of notice through Tory proclivities dur- 


* The portraits which we give of the Quaker digni- 
tary and his daughter are from originals in the posses- 
| sion of Mr. John Jay Smith, of Germantown. 
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ing the Revolution, Isaac Norris, Speaker 
of Assembly, the three Pembertons, and a 
young man of twenty, Charles Thomson, then 


teacher of the Friends’ Academy. It was 


| 


known to the older Quakers that Charles | 


came to this country from Ireland, poor and 
friendless, at the age of eleven, and by some 
means gained entrance to a country school 
in Maryland. Books were so scarce in those 
days that a single lexicon served the whole 
school. One of the boys bringing an old 
volume of the Spectator to class one day, 
Thomson read it with delight, and learning 
that the other volumes were for sale at a 
second-hand book-stall in Philadelphia, 
saved his wages until he had enough te 
buy them, walked to the city, and brought 
them home under his arm. This Charles 
Thomson became afterward the Perpetual 
Secretary of the Continental Congress. It 
was the custom to call upon him to verify 
disputed points, by saying, ‘Let us have 
Truth, or Thomson,” his word being consid- 
ered equal to any man’s oath; the Indians 
also received him formally into the tribe 
as Weh-wo-la-ent, or the Man who speaks 
Truth. He lived until 1824. Many Phila- 
delphians still re- 

4 member the tall, 

white-headed cente- 

narian who brought 

into the present the 
masculine virtues of 

"7 that period 


we all would gladly 
believe heroic. 
The 


Jay 


venerable 


John Smith, a 
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descendant of James Logan’s, in a MS. vol- 
ume written for his children, has given his 
remembrances of the sober stateliness of 
social life at Stenton. 

He says: “The Quaker rulers carried out 
their principles with indomitable firmness. 
What they accomplished here could only 
have been done by able and earnest men. 
The men and women who met at Stenton 


| talked po scandal and spoke not of money. 


With their departure, stately respect for 
others has given way to more familiarity 
of address, which, I can not but think, has 
not improved the tone of social life; nor 
san I think the sordid present, with its en- 
larged commercial interests, much improve- 
ment on the preceding régime.” 

The successful growth of the little town 
attracted to it during the first half of the 
last century several men, not followers of 
Penn, possessed of much solid wealth. Their 
dwellings were more showy than those of 
the Friends, their religion, tastes, habits, all 
different. The social life of the two classes 
was at every point widely distinct. We be- 
gin to hear now of clubs among the young 
men, of Mrs. Ball’s school for the teaching 
of French, dancing, and the spinet, in Leti- 
tia Street, of teachers of sword exercise, of 
fox-hunts and races. The City Dancing As- 
sembly was ‘established—a “ miniature Al- 
mack’s,” as old Watson assures us, “ of aris- 
tocratical exclusiveness, whose members all 
could show ancestral bearings, and from 
which every mechanic, however wealthy, 
was shut out.” He tells us, rejoicing in the 
inexorable law of gentility, how Miss Hille- 
gas, having married an extensive goldsmith 
on High Street, was strick- 
en from the roll, and leaves 
us to picture the poor ex- 
ile, whose husband dealt 
in jewelry, peering at the 
other women, whose hus- 
bands dealt in dry-goods, 
on their way to the en- 
chanted room, wretched 
that such difference should 
be *twixt tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee. 

We have been thus pro- 
lix in noting the planting 
and first growth of each 
class in the new settle- 
ment, because these classes 
have never been thorough- 
ly united. There were first 
the Swedes, then the Quak- 
ers, then the “ aristocrat- 
ical exclusives” of Christ 
Chureh and the Assembly, 
and afterward the new- 
comers at and after the 
time of the Revolution; 
and the lines of demarka- 
tion are — still 


strongly 





























drawn between = them. 
Hence it is that social life 
in Philadelphia is noted 
for a certain formal con- 
ventionalism, a want of 
esprit’ de corps, a provin- 
cial lack of metropolitan 


breadth of feeling, un- 

known to any other city 

of its size. : 
In every other re- 


gard there is an absolute 
change of manners and 
habits. The dame of fash- 
on in Philadelphia during 
the earlier part of the last 
century lived most proba- 
bly on Market Street be- 
low Third. There and on 
the river-front the mer- 
chants had their dwell- 
ings and shops, usually 
under the same roof. 
Many of these merchants 
opened a shipping trade 
to the West Indies and 
England, and from small 
ventures grew colossal 
fortunes almost as rapid- 
ly as Whittington’s. Our 
“dame of high degree” 
had no carpet on her floors; her dress at 
home was chintz, the brocade or satin be- 
ing kept for state evening wear, while thin 
muslins were left solely to the children. 


She had but little jewelry; but she fol- | 


lowed afar off the reports of English fash- 
ions, curled her hair down on her neck, or 
heaped it four feet high with oil and tou- 


pee, straw or flowers. She rode on horse- 


had held for many years. Her kitchen 
swarmed with slaves and white redemp- 
tionists. Once or twice a year Messrs. 
Willing and Morris and other shippers ad- 
vertised a consignment of blacks for sale 
from the Barbary coast ; and every incoming 
vessel brought emigrants, Irish or Palatines, 
whom the captain kept nailed under the 
hatehways until they were sold to some of 
the towns-people. Many strange stories, 
tragical enough, have come down to us con- 
cerning these white slaves and their treat- 
ment. One was with Franklin, a fellow- 
‘prentice in Kermer’s shop; he was an En- 
elishman named Webb, belonging to a fam- 
ly of birth and property, who while at Ox- 
ford had become involved in debt, and been 
aught up in the fields by a “crimp,” brought 
o America, and sold. About this time, too, 
James Annesley, afterward Lord Altham, 
was sold at the block in High Street to a 
Dutch farmer. 


groundwork of Roderick Random, and later 
When 


for Charles Reade’s Wandering Heir. 
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His adventures formed the | 





WILLIAM KEITH'S HOUSE. 


there was any difficulty in managing these 
slaves, white or black, their mistress in town 
sent them up to the jail on High Street for 
as many lashes as she judged fitting. 

When her husband received a visit from 
a friend from England, or the smaller neigh- 
boring town of New York, he usually gave 
him a lunch in the warehouse of crackers, 


sprats, wine, and brandy, which having pro- 
back or went in a sedan-chair to pay visits. 
Her gardener and confidential servants she | 


voked an appetite, he was brought home to 
a state dinner, where our fashionable lady, 


| being also a notable housekeeper, would set 


forth “ducks, hams, venison, twenty sorts 
of tarts, syllabubs, wine, and brandy.” In 
all probability they with their guest were 
invited out to supper (for Philadelphia hos- 
pitality is of ancient and sturdy growth), 
and ate again “turtle, sweetmeats, pies, and 
drank brandy, porter, and sherries.” There 
are many MS. journals kept by well-fed 
guests still existing which testify to the 
zeal with which the hostesses catered for 
them, wine and brandy regularly punctua- 
ting every hour of the day, as commas a 
sentence, 

The guest was taken out, very probably, 
to see the Wonders of the growing town, 
which, be it remembered, was then the me- 
tropolis of the country; but as there were 
but eight four-wheeled carriages in all Penn- 
sylvania, it is most likely that he had to 
ride on horseback or pick his way on foot 
along the clayey streets. Indeed, if the 
Governor’s coach, or the landan just imported 
by Charles Willing, the great merchant, hap- 
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pened to come dashing along, his hosts, no | other back with clubs. From these steps, 
doubt, were glad of the chance to show him | too, Whitetield preached on being refused ad- 
these boasted splendors of the town. Anoth- | mission to the churches, and could be heard, 
er matter of public gratulation was the pave- | Franklin declares, as far as the Delaware. 
ment just laid on Second Street between | The new State-house was the next place 
High (Market) and Chestnut. The other, to be visited, and the stranger was shown 
streets were bogged with mud, a narrow | how thoroughly honest and solid was the 
footway in some places laid at one side.' work upon it, and upon the half-finished 
The town extended no farther west than Christ Church. Dr. John Kearsley had 
Fourth Street until after the Revolution. | been the aréhitect of both. The State-house 
At Fourth and High streets was the great yard next to Walnut Street was then but 
pond to which the boys went to fish; be- half its present depth, and on the Sixth 
tween Fourth and the Schuylkill lay the Street side was a long shed under which the 
Governor’s woods, where the girls picked Indians coming to town on business took 
wild strawberries in the spring or walked shelter. There was no bell for about twen- 
with their lovers in summer evenings. Our ty years after the building was in use; one 
traveler was, no doubt, taken first to see the was imported from England in 1752, and 
Town-house which stood at Second and High having been cracked on the first attempt to 
streets, with the pillory on one side and the | ring it, was recast. Isaae Norris, it is said, 
Friends’ meeting-house on the other. Its suggested the strangely prophetic motto, 
window-frames were lead, the panes dia- |“ Proclaim liberty throughout the land, and 
mond-shaped. Here the Colonial Assembly | to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

sat the year round to fight James Logan There were some other houses sure to be 
and the Proprietaries; from the balcony the | shown to the stranger—the Lietitia Cottage, 
Governors sent by Penn addressed the peo- | the first brick building in Philadelphia, giv- 
ple on their arrival. The stranger, no doubt, | en by Penn to his daughter, and his own 
heard much gossip of these Governors, of Sir | dwelling when in town. The visitor to the 
William Keith’s intrigues and debts and ly- | Centennial who wishes to follow the steps 
ing promises, and of how Governor Evans, | of our long-ago guest will find the little 
in order to try the fighting qualities of the | building still standing in Letitia Street. 
Quakers, had forged letters from the Govern- When that first traveler saw it, however, 
or of Maryland, stating that French priva- | it stood alone, with an open frontage to the 
teers were on the coast ravaging all the colo- | river, surrounded by orchards and sunny 
nies, and afterward caused the town bell to | sweeps of grass. The old slate-roof house, 
be rung, and rode up and down with a drawn | also occupied by the Penns, had been open- 
sword, crying that the river was full of pi-| ed as a fashionable boarding-house. Its 
rates, and calling upon Friends to arm. Only | projecting wings, like bastions, gave it an 
four Friends repaired, sword in hand, to the | air of imposing stateliness, but within it 
hall; the others threw their plate,ete.,down | was full of queer little nooks of rooms and 
wells or buried them, and fled for their lives | crooked passages. There was a great wood- 
across the Schuylkill. Some of these bags len structure on Fourth Street below Arch, 
of buried coin were dug up as late as 1874. | called the New Building, erected for White- 
The visitor was told, too, of bloody elections | field by his friends, or, rather, as young 
which took place on the Town-hall steps, | Franklin, the printer, who was an intimate 
the Norris and Allen partisans beating each | friend of the great preacher, declared, “It 
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was for the use of any 
preacher of any relig- 
ious persuasion who 
wished to say some- 
thing to the people, so 
that if the Mufti of 
Constantinople were 
to send a missionary 
to preach Mohammed- 
anism, he would tind a 
pulpit at his service.” 
The shrewd young me- 
chanic and some of 
his comrades were, 
however, determined 
to give nothing to 
Whitefield for his or- d 
phan house in Georgia = 
when they went to. 
hear his sermon in its 
behalf. “At first,” 
says Franklin, “I con- 
cluded to give him the 
coppers in my pock- 
et, but after listening 
a little longer deter- 


mined to add the silver; and he finished so | 


admirably that I emptied my pockets, gold 
and all.” Young Hopkinson, who had gone 
with him, had taken the precaution to leave 
his money at home, but applied to a neigh- 
bor to lend him some. “At any other time, 
Friend Hopkinson,” said the calm Quaker, 
“T will loan to thee freely. But now thee 
is out of thy senses.” Very probably the 
phlegmatie neighbor had precisely the same 
opinion of Francis Hopkinson and the other 
impulsive radical, Ben Franklin, when, some 
vears later, they stood in the State-house to 
sign away “their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor.’ The house built for 
Whitetield was afterward, at Franklin’s in- 
stance, converted into a public academy, 
and was the original University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


There were certain country-seats to which | 


the casual visitor was sure to be led, in or- 
der to impress him with the solid wealth of 
the new settlement. Among these were the 
Carpenter mansion, which stood at Seventh 
and Chestnut streets, quite out of town, sur- 
rounded by magnificent grounds; Governor 
Hamilton’s great house at Bush Hill; Wil- 
ton, the estate of Joseph Turner, in the 
Neck; the Wharton house, in Southwark 
—all of which became historic in the war 
of the Revolution, the larger being taken 
as hospitals. Sir William Keith, when in 


town, used Shippen’s house,.but lived most | 


of the time at Graeme Park, in Montgomery. 
Lady Keith, who reigned for a while in the 
vreat house, lived afterward for years in mis- 
erable poverty, hidden in an obscure house 
in the town, where she died. Gossips even 
then did not lack material for significant 
nods and whispers. At Graeme Park Keith’s 
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daughter, the noted Mrs. Ferguson, brought 
her beauty and wit to bear upon the Amer- 
ican officers, offering sometimes, it was hint- 
ed, more substantial bribes of place and 
money. 

Our guest, however, visited Penn’s town 
long before the word Revolution had been 
whispered. The mere fact that he was from 
Old England insured him a certain social 
homage. When he had seen all the fine 
houses, including Charles Willing’s great 
mansion and Clarke Hall, the grounds of 
which sloped down to Third Street (where 
was then a wide creek up which a schoon- 
er could sail), he was led by his entertainer 
to Pegg Mullin’s famous chop-house to eat 
| a rump-steak red-hot, where he was sure to 
meet the Governor or some of the city gen- 
try. This was a more select resort than 
the London Coffee-house, outside of which 
vendues of. horses, cattle, and slaves were 
held. Or he was taken out to Bartrain’s 
botanic garden, the first in America, and 
shown the ground which the old Quaker 
had drained, leveled, or raised to imitate 
the condition of different zones, and plant- 
|ed with trees and flowers gathered by him- 
self in thousands of journeys through the 
wilderness, as far west as Ontario and south 
las Florida. Or, if it was winter, he was 
taken to the Schuylkill to see the skating 
| matches, the gentlemen dressed in red coat 
and buckskin tights; or perhaps to the ple- 
beian Queen Anne’s Place, where mechanics 
and their wives took “rides” on a whirli- 
gig or on wooden horses. If he had a mind 
for further explorations, there was the Tunk- 
er Church, or the Monastery, an oblong stone 
building in the depths of the wilderness 


| 


|} about the Wissahickon, whose purpose and 
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inmates were objects of mysterious awe to 
the common people. It is probable they 
were a branch of the society at Ephratah, 
who at that time were good Latinists and 
versed in the humanities, and went about 
wrapped in mystical abstraction and white 
gowns and cowls, but who in later times turn- 
ed to making money, and betook themselves 
to pig-raising and the breeches and coats 
of ordinary people. 

If our visitor had the good luck to be 
bidden to the City Dancing Assembly at 
night, his invitation was printed on the 
back of a playing-card; he saw his hostess 
set off in full dress on horseback, escorted 
by slaves with torches. When he arrived, 
one of the six married managers drew part- 
ner and place for him by lot, and he could 
uot change either all evening. 

After dancing 
hours, a supper of tea, chocolate, and rusk 
was served. Each gentleman drank tea 
with his partner next day, at which inter- 
view her mother was present. The young 


lady played upon the spinet, and we may 
be sure her filigree-work was in sight, or | 


landscapes made of countless bits of feath- 





minuets for two or three | 
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er, ribbon, and paper. Why 
should her accomplishments be 
hidden from a possible suitor? 
But there was no such airy, 
touch-and-go talk as we hear 
nowadays, wherein art, science, 
religion, and polities are brought 
to the bar and dismissed in a 
twenty-minutes’ call. The love- 
ly Miss Dolly or Peggy of that 
day was wooed and won through 
the formal barriers of profound 
respect, and, even when a wife, 
was treated with a stately court- 
esy which has invested her in 
our eyes with a dignity which 
it is not at all certain she pos- 
It is difficult for us te 
believe that these courtly beaux 
and belles talked little else than 
gossip, and that in very faulty 
erammar. It Is certain, how- 
ever, that while the society of 
the little colonial capital loyally 
imitated the far-off fashions and 
manners of the mother country, 
it caught none of the filthiness 
which then stained every grade 
of English social life. The vis- 
itor from London found the lit- 
tle community here full of rev- 
erence for that unknown sty of 
abominations, Caroline’s court, 
while they were themselves ex- 
ceptionally modest, chaste, and 
God-fearing. 

If the guest’s taste led him 
outside of the petty matters of 
dancing assemblies and social 
| tittle-tattle to the larger interests of the 
itown, he, no doubt, heard at every turn 
| discussion of the young printer, Franklin, 

who, at work in his shop from dawn until 
night, going about High Street in his leath- 
jer apron, was yet already recognized as a 
| leader in the town. People were quite will- 
ing that he should bring the tremendous 
'force of his common-sense to bear on the 
| polities of the province, its education, the 
| lightnings of heaven, the properest way to 
sweep the street, or the best kind of stove 
| for their honses or lamps for the crossings. 
Added to this common-sense, which actually 
took on itself the nature of a divine atftla- 
tus, the young man had a keen, tine humor 
of his own and strong personal magnetism. 
The old respectabilities of the town shiver- 
ed and shook their heads, but followed him 
as sheep the bell-wether, made him Clerk 
of Assembly, postmaster, agent to England 
ito conduct their fight with the Proprieta- 
i ries, looked on with half-hearted assent as 
| he established his junto or philosophic club, 
founded the first subscription library in the 
country, the first fire-company in the prov- 
ince, the first militia regiment, and the acad- 


sessed. 




















emy, just as, nearly 
half a century later, 
they stood back while 
he, with two or three 
other Philadelphia 
radicals, united with 
Virginians and New 
Englanders in signing 
the paper which gave 
treedom to the coun- 
try and immortality 
to the town. Frank- 
lin lived in a little 
house on High Street, 
which was made an 
object of wonder to 
the towns-people by 
the lightning-rod fast- 
ened to the chimney. 
This rod was attach- 
ed to a chime of bells 
in his chamber, that 
rang violently during 
storms, to Mrs, Frank- 
lin’s great terror. The 
good woman was a 
faithful helper to 
the young mechanic 
scrubbed, 
sewed, and ate con- 
tentedly the fare of bread, milk, and vegeta- 
bles which his economy prescribed. There 
is a pretty story of how he came down to 
breakfast one day to find a china bowl and 


cooked, 


porringer, and how she quietly assured him 
that her husband deserved china and silver 
as well as his neighbors. 

We can readily believe, however, that 
“good society” did not hold her opinion. 
Although the town was to a certain extent 
impregnated by Franklin’s dominant intel- 
lect, he found its mental atmosphere some- 
what heavy and clammy, and breathed more 
freely in London and Paris ameng scholars 
and statesmen who did not understand how 
to measure him by his leather apron. It is 
certain he never was in a hurry to shorten 
his long years of exile. 

The recollections of Graydon, a captain in 
the American service, give us glimpses of 
Philadelphia from another outlook than 
that of Franklin’s. Graydon’s mother kept 
a fashionable boarding-house in the old 
slate-roof house, and the boy saw society 
in its would-be genteel aspect, his mother’s 
lodgers numbering many titled adventurers 
and British officers, who drank, diced, and 
swore gallantly, and treated all “ mohairs,” 
or colonial civil dignitaries, with an open 
contempt, which, as Graydon remarks, no 
doubt ‘did much to nourish the growing dis- 
content with the mother country. Mrs. 
Graydon, a pretty widow, was “ Desdemona” 
to these young blades, and “ Desdy’s” son 
was early inaugurated into the drinking 
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clubs which were then the mode. The the- 


latre, too, just opened over a sail-maker's 
| Shop in Pine Street, was a fashionable place 
|of resort. The players waited every morn- 
silver spoon in place of the usual twopenny | 


ing at the houses of persons of distinction to 
solicit their patronage. The play began at 
six in the afternoon, but ladies sent their 
black slaves to hold their seats as early as 
four. 

About the time of their advent the order- 
ly Quaker city was agitated by a gratuitous 
bit of theatricals in the scare given by the 
Paxton Boys. After the massacre of the In- 
dians at Lancaster, this band of ruffians 
threatened to follow a small number of 
Delawares who had taken shelter with the 
Friends in Philadelphia. The good Quakers 
proved themselves true grit, but were no 
doubt terribly frightened. The Indians 
were shut up in the barracks, and the mi- 
litia, with part of a British regiment, called 
out for their defense. <A half dozen butcher 
boys galloping in from Germantown terrified 
the town. Every householder that night 
was ordered to aftix a candle over his door, 
to help the military to take better aim. The 
Paxton Boys came no nearer than German- 
town, where a few words from sensible Ben 
Franklin dispersed them; but their name 
remained a terror to children for two gen- 
erations. The Indians died by the score, 
and were buried in pits in the old Potter's 
Field, now Washington Square. 

Before the quarrel with the mother coun- 
try a little matter made a stir upon the sur- 
face of Philadelphia society. Occasionally 
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a wedding would startle the community into | 


life. The groom and bride, if Quakers, “ pass- 
ed the meeting” twice. Each time, in the 
houses of wealthy Friends, from one to two 
hundred guests dined and supped. For two 
or three days punch and cake were dealt out, 


says Watson, and all gentlemen who called | 


kissed the bride 
a day. 


-sometimes two hundred in 
For two weeks the wedded couple 
entertained large parties in state in their 
own house, sending out punch, cakes, and 
meats to the neighborhood, even to stran- 
ers. 

Now and then a caricature by Dove, the ill- 
conditioned satirical teacher, would be hand- 
ed about, or the boys from his school would 
be seen escorting a delinquent pupil through 
the streets with bell, book, and lighted ean- 
les; or the privateer Britannia, owned in 
Philadelphia, would put into port, Captain 
Macpherson reporting a French sloop cap- 
tured ; two hot-headed young British 
go out in the woods, where 
Kensington now stands, to fight a duel—all 
of which events made a little bruit and talk. 
When the printer, Franklin, took his natu- 


or 
fficers would 
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ral son Billy with him one rainy day 
out to “the commons,” and going un- 
der a cow-shed (near the place where 
Thirteenth Street now crosses Ridge 
Road), sent up a kite in the midst of 
a thunder-storm, it was not a matter 
te excite attention in the dancing 
assembly or Friends’ meeting; nor 
would any body in either have cared 
to know that a spark passed from 
the key at the end of the string to 
his finger. Probably when the story 
came back to town from Paris, it had 
acquired more interest, though the 
ladies appreciated Franklin more 
highly years afterward, when they 
heard that he had succeeded in in- 
ducing Queen Charlotte to promise 
to wear in public the silk gown spun 
and woven in Philadelphia, and sent 
as a specimen of the manufactures of 
the colony. 

The funeral of a well-known eciti- 
zen made a solemn silence through 
the town; and the failure of a man in 
business produced as deep a gloom. 
The dwelling of the unfortunate mer- 
chant was darkened, his family put 
on mourning, and their friends wore 
sorrowful faces, and received condo- 
lences as for a public calamity. 

The simplicity and meagreness of 
this social condition belonged, our 
readers must remember, to the days 
before the Revolution, When Phil- 
adelphia became the capital of the 
new republic, the Congress and Wash- 
ington’s court attracted into it what- 
ever elements of splendor or state the 
country possessed. Men of mark and 
brilliant women then crowded the “ houses 
of the Pennsylvania lords,” as Adams calls 
them; but before 1773 the town, although 
the largest inthe colonies, was isolated, as 
were the others, and its customs and habits 
of thought were those of a village. 

About the middle of the century young 
West had an obscure lodging in Strawberry 
Alley,and painted portraits at a guinea a 
head—painted signs too, for a few shillings, 
when portraits and guineas were not to be 


had—* The Cask of Beer,” or “The Jolly Fid- 
dlers.” A picture of St. Ignatius, after Mu- 


rillo, having been captured on a Spanish 
brigantine by the Britannia, fell into the 
possession of Governor Hamilton at Bush 
Hill. West copied it, and humored some 
of his portly patrons by painting them in 
the attitude of the saint. Mad Anthony 
Wayne, then a handsome, gallant, showily 
dressed young fellow, was often seen on 


| the streets with the mild-mannered, apple- 


cheeked Quaker lad. He brought as many 


of his fashionable friends as he could per- 
suade to sit for their portraits to the hungry 
young artist, and it is hinted not only made 
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a military man of him, but introduced him 
to charming Miss Betty Shewell, with whom 
West, in his orderly proper way, fell in love. 
Miss Shewell’s brother, however, being a 
man with an income, had no mind that his 
pretty sister should marry a man who had 
none, and whose occupation was held to be 
not half so genteel as that of a tailor. He 
therefore locked Miss Betty up in her room, 
just about the time that one of the Allens, 
who was sending a ship laden with grain 
to the starving Italians, offered Benjamin 
a passage on her to Leghorn. But love 
laughed at locksmiths then as now. The 
Quaker Romeo and his Juliet saw each 
other, though one was in the garden and 
the other in the window, and vowed eter- 
nal faith. West promised to win fame and 
money, and his sweetheart promised to come 
to him to the ends of the earth as soon as 
he should send her word he had enough 
of the latter necessary to keep them from 
starvation. The remainder of the story 
Bishop White told to Dr. Swift, of Easton, 
Pennsylvania. West, as we all know, suc- 
ceeded rapidly in winning both the fame 
and money, aud as soon as he was establish- 
ed first favorite at Hampton Court, sent to 
Miss Shewell to claim her part of the prom- 
Her brother was still inexorable, and 
did not consider a painter, though he were 
George’s Own, a fit match for the daughter 
of a blue-blooded Philadelphia family. He 
locked Miss Betty up again in her chamber. 
The story went out through the town. Pop- 
ular sympathy was with the lovers; Stephen 
Shewell was denounced as a tyrant; and 
many glances of pity and encouragement 
were cast at the high latticed window be- 
hind which was the fair captive maiden. 
The ship was in the harbor, ready to sail, in 
which West had arranged that his bride 
should come to him, under the escort of his 
father. The day arrived for her departure. 
At this crisis Dr. Franklin appeared as the 
good angel, and proved himself quite as 
competent to direct a love affair as the 
lightning or the draught in a stove. With 
Bishop White, then a lad of eighteen, and 
Francis Hopkinson, he went to the ship’s 
captain, and arranged with him to delay 
starting until night, but to be ready to 
weigh anchor at a moment’s warning. Old 
Mr. West was then taken on board, and at 
midnight Franklin, young White, and Hop- 
kinson repaired to Stephen Shewell’s house, 
fastened a rope-ladder to Miss Betty’s win- 
dow, held it while she descended, and con- 
dueted her safely to the ship, which set sail 
as soon as she was on board. The lovers 
were married when she landed, and lived 
long and happily together. But Stephen 
Shewell never forgave his sister, nor did she 
or her husband ever return to this country. 

The story is romantie enough for fiction, 
but bears every weight of authority. Dr. 


ise. 


o 








Swift states that when he rallied the vener- 
able bishop on his part as knight-errant to 
this modern Dolorida, he replied that he had 
done right, adding, with warmth, that “ if it 
were to do over again, I should act in pre- 
cisely the same way. God meant them to 
come together.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 
A New England Sketch. 
I. 


N a chamber in a country tavern, fifty 

years ago, the doctor, whose professional 
circuit covered Horseshoe Cove and all the 
precincts thereof within a ten-mile radius, 
stood carefully and kindly regarding a stran- 
ger patient whom fate had thrown into his 
hands. Bending over the bed, the doctor 
asked, “ What is your name ?” 

The person thus addressed, if not uncon- 
scious, was, as to his perceptions, in a torpid 
condition. The doctor was not unfeeling— 
few doctors are; but they see too much of 
sickness and sorrow to betray any outward 
and unprofessional manifestation of concern. 
Maladies and pains are their daily study. 
Naturally the doctor comes to regard dis- 
sase as a common enough condition of hu- 
manity. The chief-interest in a case is that 
various symptoms indicate the exhibition 
of different remedies. So the doctor asked 
the question as a formal preliminary to other 
inquiries of more importance, if the young 
stranger could speak. He watched and 
waited for the answer with a strictly pro- 
fessional and placid countenance. 

Not so placid, but, in its way, professional 
too, was the aspect of Mrs. Wallis, the land- 
lady, fat and fifty, in whose face curiosity, 
thrift, and some womanly mercy were blend- 
ed. Deep considerations were at work in 
her not very expanded mind. “ What is in 
his sachel? If there is nothing, who wil! 
pay? Will he live or die? 
catching?” The doctor does not think of 
his fee. The landlady must think of her 
reckoning, for why else should she serve the 
public? And Mrs. Wallis had a fair share 
of human inquisitiveness, of female impa- 
tience of silence, and of volubility of tongue. 
Like all free talkers, she was careless what 
she said or who it harmed. She must talk. 
The chamber was silent, but ominous sounds 
eame from below. Her ear caught the sub- 
dued rattle of glasses. She more than sus- 
pected that her husband was at one of his 
old tricks—the serving of impecunious cus- 
tomers with drinks under the specious plea 
that his own was to be included, and all to 
be charged. 





Is his sickness 


Mrs. Wallis’s suspicions imparted a shrew- 
ish expression to her features as she listen- 
ed with all her ears to the rattle of glass be- 
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low and for the answer which the patient 


delayed to make. The sick stranger was a 
young man—say, twenty-five or thirty— 
and moaned with pain and fever and deliri- 
um. He had not been in the house an hour. 
He had landed from the stage-coach, stum- | 
bled into the tavern, and fallen on the floor. 
With the quick instinct of a rude nature, | 
Wallis, the landlord, prepared himself for | 
the oceasion. He was about to administer | 
the rough discipline due to an impostor who 
had invaded his premises in a condition for | 
which his till was none the richer. Such a| 
provoking fraud merited prompt ejection, | 
enlivened with kicks. But the practiced 
eye of the dealer in intoxicants soon dis- 
covered that the stranger was not intoxi-| 
cated. And as, moreover, he had with him | 
a respectable-looking traveling sachel, he | 
was taken up stairs and cared for. Dr. The- 
ophilus Quiner was sent for, and, as already 
stated, commenced his examination of the 
case by asking, “ What is your name ?” 

No immediate reply being made, Mrs. 
Wallis was determined to be recognized in 
her double capacity of presumptive nurse 
and actual landlady. The tantalizing noise 
in the bar below infuriated her, and she 
piped out in acute accents a repetition of 
the question, “ What is your name ?” 

“Theophilus Quiner,’ moaned out the 
patient. 

“Hey! what!” cried the doctor, surprised 
into a tone an octave above the suave pro- 
fessional key—“ hey! what! Who gave you 
this name ?” 

“My sponsors in baptism, wherein I was 
made—” And here the poor fellow’s words 
sank into incoherence and indistinctness. 
It was evident he was not in a fit condition 
to be catechized further. 

“Curious coincidence!” said Dr. Quiner, 
puzzled and musing, while’ the landlady’s 
ears were erect and her eyes sparkled. “But 
we must be quick,’ he added, recovering 
himself. “Warm water for his feet, cold 
water and towels for his head!” 

“Coincidence! I guess so,” said the land- 
lady to herself, as she moved off with some 
show of alacrity, for a heart was hidden 
somewhere in her adipose bulk—“ coinci- 
dence! I reckon so. The Scripture says we 
shall repossess the sins of our youth. Co- 
in-ci-dence !” 

“Hurry, Mrs. Wallis,” cried the doctor, 
from the head of the stairs. “Warm water 
first.” 

The patient was gently drawn to the side 
of the bed, and the water applied to his feet. 
“Come, now,” said the doctor, “cold water 
and towels.” For Mrs. Wallis had waited, 
and was staring, unnoticed by the doctor, 
first at the face of the patient, and then at 
the features of the physician. 

“Coincidence! I shouldn’t wonder,” said 








the landlady again, as she proceeded for the 





cold water. “Ido think their noses are alike. 
but I can’t get a look at the poor boy’s eyes,’ 
“Hurry, Mrs. Wallis,” sounded again from 


| the stair head. Mrs. Wallis brought her 


husband with her, her face all full of mali- 
cious intelligence, his only expressing an 
imperfect wonder at something which he 
had not fairly taken in. The doctor’s calls 
were so urgent that even Mrs. Wallis’s alac- 
rity of tongue and significance of hints and 
viciousness of nudge had not time to intro- 
duce into her husband’s sodden pate the 
idea of which she was possessed. Afte1 
the patient had been comfortably arranged, 
the doctor dismissed his assistants. The 
woman took a long studious look at the pa- 
tient, as was only natural. The man scratch 
ed his head and looked at nothing—as was 
natural too. 

The doctor, as he came down stairs at 
“shutting-up time,” signified to Wallis that 
he should return and remain all night with 
his patient. 

“Very kind of him,” said Mrs. Wallis to 
her husband when the doctor’s intention 
was announced to her; “very kind indeed. 
As if a woman who had seen her own chil 
dren through scarlet fever and measles could 
not be trusted to take a night’s charge of a 
vagrant!” Now Mrs. Wallis had mentally 
devoted the long hours of night to “ inter- 
viewing” her sick guest, as the phrase now 
is. The word “interview” as a verb active 
and exasperating was not in vogue in her 
day. But Mrs. Wallis intended all that the 
word in its modern sense implies, and was 
as much and as righteously disappointed as 
a reporter to whom the doors will not open. 
“Very kind indeed,” she repeated. “ Won- 
der how long since old Calamy took up the 
trades of nurse and doctor too!” 

“Why, you see,” expostulated her hus- 
band, “the poor young fellow is a stranger 
here.” 

“ Just as if I didn’t know that! But per- 
haps he is more of a stranger to you and me 
than he is to some other people that might 
be mentioned.” 

“Goodness only knows, Ma’am Wallis, 
what you can be driving and hinting at. 
You are the beatermost woman for finding 
a mare’s-nest that ever I come across.” 

“ Blood is blood,” continued the landlady, 
as she tied the strings of her night-cap. 
“Blood is blood, if it does wander round 
like into amazing crooked channels.” And 
more she said of the same mysterious pur- 
port, and more still she would have said, 
and more directly to the point, if a familiar 
sound from the pillows had not caught her 
attention. “I declare to man!’ she ex- 
claimed, “if he is not asleep and snoring! 
Well, it is wonderful, the stupidity of men. 
But it’s none of my business anyhow.” 
Thereby Mrs. Wallis meant that she would 
make the mystery her especial business. 
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Meanwhile the doctor dozed in his chair 
at the patient’s bedside, ready to start up 
upon the least intimation of necessity. He 
had not fallen asleep without “ wondering 
and wondering” how that young man hap- | 
pened to wear such baptismal names as 
Theophilus Quiner. He knew of no connec- 
tion who could have paid him the compli- 
ment to perpetuate such a name upon a 
child. The doctor had been nobody’s god- | 
father. Perhaps he had scarcely heard the 
term in his Puritanical district fifty years 
igo. It could not, therefore, have been for | 
uny tie of blood or any connection of mar- 
riage or of friendship that the young man 
stertorously breathing there was doomed to 
wear to his grave the name of Theophilus 
Quiner. The doctor knew enough of infant 
baptism to understand that the family name 
is not mentioned in that ceremony. And he 
knew enough of the Church catechism to 
gather that the poor fellow thought the first 
two questions in that manual were being 
put to him. The doctor bethought himself 
of the sachel. It was locked, and on the 
same plate were simply graven the initials 
Op. QO: Be? 

And in his dreams the doctor dreamed a 
rebus—a tea-chest, a queue, and a bumble- 
bee. He waked with his hand holding his 
own queue, for he was one of the old-fash- 
ioned men who wore the hair in a rat-tail; 
and he thought he heard the buzzing of a 
bee. It was the hard breathing of his pa- 
tient. The doctor gently changed the posi- 
tion of Theophilus Quiner, repeating the 
name as he did so. The young man’s eyes 


opened, but he only murmured “ Mother,” | 


and fell asleep again. 

“Who is his mother? I wonder,” said the 
doctor to himself. Mrs. Wallis was wonder- 
ing the same thing in her dreams. But she 
did not dream that Dr. Theophilus Quiner 
could not tell if he would—the dreadful 
man! And he a member of the church, too, 
in good standing and all! 


IL. 


“Pretty as a picture,” was the village 





belle. Disappointed of the doctor, she took 
refuge in the arms of the tavern-keeper, but 
never forgave the doctor for his insensibility 
to her charms. 

Every body said the doctor’s only child 
would grow up wild and be spoiled, without 
a mother’s care. And those who said this 
most confidently were those gentle creatures 
—the future Mrs. Wallis, for one instance— 
who were ready to sacrifice themselves to the 
care of a lone widower merely for the sake 
of his dear child. But every body was mis- 
taken, as not seldom happens. For Rachel, 
under such untoward cireumstances as often 
prove the best educators, had grown up free 
and natural in manner, but possessed of in- 
nate modesty. She was a creature of such 
rare grace and wisdom as might have chal- 
lenged the admiration of a place of much 
more pretension than the little fishing ham- 
let where she dwelt. The daughter was a 
popular favorite. It would be too much to 
say that the father was also; but his skill 
commanded confidence, and his character 
respect. 

Accustomed to the professional absences 
of her father, Rachel awaited his return in 
the morning without anxiety, and yet, as 
the old housekeeper thought, with more than 
usual impatience. She certainly did not 
like that the breakfast should spoil by wait- 
ing, especially the early and extra break- 
fast prepared to recruit her father after his 
long night’s watch. She was a model house- 
keeper. And so young Dr. Squills thought— 
exactly the wife for a professional man. Of 
him, more anon. What Rachel thought of 
Dr. Squills might account for the relief she 
|found in pretended impatience about her 

father’s breakfast. There must be a reason 
found for every thing, and Rachel, country 
girl as she was, had art enough to let the 
household put its own construction on the 
| vexed look which, contrary to her usual 
| wont, she had worn all the morning. Her 
father was her confidant, and she was pre- 
pared with a revelation for his ears regard- 
ing this same Dr. Squills as soon as he should 
reach home. The busy Fates had, however, 


verdict in favor of Rachel, Dr. Theophilus | ordained that the said revelation should be 


Quiner’s only daughter. 


Hers was not a/| deferred, and never thought worthy of being 


mere doll-like and childish beauty. The | called up. 


early loss of her mother had forced upon 
Rachel a development of mind and womanly 
resource which added a rare charm to her 
deportment and countenance. When, dur- 
ing Rachel’s infancy, Dr. Quiner entered 
upon his residence at Horseshoe Cove, al- 
most his first introduction was an appeal to 
public sympathy in behalf of his dying wife. 
He had since lived on in his widowerhood, 
and in calm polite defiance of the arts of 
match-makers and the advances of husband 
seekers. One of the most importunate of 
the latter was the present landlady of the 
village tavern, in those earlier days a village 


| Dr. Quiner had dozed on in his chair at 
the stranger’s bedside long past the hour 
when, 
“ Like lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 
He wakened from his weary sleep all uncon- 
scious of what a pretty kettle of fish at 
Horseshoe Cove the sun was shining upon. 
Tarpaulin, the square-built old vendor of 
fresh clams and other edible products of the 
cove and the bay, had furnished Mrs. Wallis, 
the landlady, with a nice fry. He had gone 
on his way to the next customer lighter in 
fish, lighter as to his naturally flighty head, 
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a trifle heavier in pocket, and a great deal 


heavier in gossip. ‘There is virtue in early | 
rising, and poets say that the old, old story | 


is sung in country maidens’ ears at five 
o'clock in the morning. There is mischief 
in early rising, for the old, old story of slan- 
der and innuendo is told by country gossips 
before the city folk open their eyes. Mrs. 
Wallis, whose dull husband would not wait 


to listen to her, poured her suspicions into | 


the ears of Tarpaulin, and likewise into 
those of all the bibbers who came for their 
morning dram. Dr. Quiner bestowed upon 
the group of early birds who came to catch 
the worm of the still a look of huge con- 


tempt as he passed the bar-room door, and | 


mentally computed the hundreds of dollars 
which he could not collect from them. Their 
voices hushed as he appeared. He did not 
suspect that they were talking of him in any 
way that they wished he should not hear. 
But if he gave them any credit for shame 
at being caught toping at that early hour, 
his moral diagnosis was singularly faulty. 
On the doctor walked, conscious of noth- 
ing but a good conscience. He had enjoined 
Mrs. Wallis not to disturb his patient with 
questions during his short absence. And 
she, grown more impertinent than ever by 
daylight, had “humphed” in reply. The 


ejaculation had no other effect on the doctor | 


than to cause the resolution that he would 
remove the patient at once to his own house. 

Presently, as he walked, he could not help 
observing that people looked very strangely 
at him. He took off his hat and examined 
it, and surveyed himself generally to find 


what was amiss, but could discover noth- | 
ing. He overtook old Tarpaulin, in busy | 
confabulation with a housewife who had | 


been pricing fish. Their voices ceased as 
the doctor approached. The old fisherman, 
with a leer, bade him good-morning, which 


was well enough; but added the inquiry, | 


“How are all your family?” which was a 
strange familiarity. The woman reproved 
him with the exclamation, “ Why, Tarpau- 
lin!” and with a silly simper ran into the 
house. The worthy doctor wondered what 
could be in the wind; but when once he had 
passed the fisherman he perceived that the 
people he met were in their normal condi- 
tion. The plague, or bewitchment, or what- 
ever it was, had not passed the fish vendor, 
and the doctor began to suspect that the 
old merman must be vending something 
more fishy than fish, and that he, the doc- 
tor, must be in some way the subject of it. 
Innocent mortal! he could not imagine why. 

When he reached his own pleasant break- 


oaiiedaiitctiantats 


of the young gentleman—Dr. Quiner w,; 
sure he was a gentleman—whose sponsors 
in baptism had called him Theophilus Quiner 
(Dr. Quiner could narrate circumstantial], 

| she was the first to propose that the stray. 
ger should be brought home at once fron 

“that horrid tavern.” The doctor hastened 
to take immediate measures for his removal. 

A “stretcher” was improvised, and a mat- 
tress placed uponit. Tarpaulin was pressed 
into the service, and the aid of other won- 
dering idlers was invited, among whom Dr. 
Squills pushed himself in professionally 
More mystery was at this point added to 
the circumstances. The senior doctor re- 
| quested the junior to go back to the offic: 
|fora moment. Dr. Quiner there transferred 
| to Dr. Squills all his medical engagements 

for the next day or two, or more, perhaps 

| In some respects this proposition was to thi 
| satisfaction of Dr. Squills, in others to his 
intense disgust; for the case in which al! 
| Horseshoe Cove was by this time interested 
was reserved by Dr. Quiner to himself ex- 
clusively. 

Rachel, when the “detail” moved off, ap- 
plied herself instantly to preparing “ sick- 
quarters.” The whole household helped 
| with a will. ‘Something to do,” as is not 
| unfrequently the case, hai restored Rachel's 

animation, and chased the cloud from he: 
brow. While her hands were busy, she ap- 
plied her thoughts to wondering what a 
young gentleman should be like. Rachiel’s 
| knowledge of people—“society,” as the 
| word is—was not extensive. She had 
j}among her own sex some approaches to 
companionship, but of the other she knew 
only two types of humanity. One was her 
father; but he was only a father. Of the 
| younger part of eligible mankind she only 
knew Dr. Squills; and the only idea of 2 
| young gentleman she could conceive was a 
something as unlike Squills as possible. 

Landlady Wallis stood in her door look- 
|ing up the road, shading her eyes from the 
sun, as the procession approached, Dr. The- 
| ophilus Quiner in the lead. She did not at 
first take it in, but had a vague suspicion 
that her inquisitorial functions were to be 
interrupted, if not estopped entirely. She 
had not quite dared to put the young man 
| to the torture, to discover who he was and 
| all about him; but she had just determined 
| to open that sachel and see. The difficulty 
| was that it was locked. She had already 
jrummaged the young man’s pockets and 
| possessed herself of the key, and was mak- 
|ing sure that the coast was clear, when the 
| litter arrived. Her fury knew no bounds. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fast he might have observed that Rachel | “It would be the death of him to move 
looked like a person very much preoccu- \him!” Dr. Quiner took her at a disadvan- 
pied if he had not been himself absorbed | tage by asking her for her bill before all 
in thought. To relieve his mind of the | those people, leaving the Wallis male and 
burden upon it was the first consideration. | the Wallis female no opportunity to cook a 
When Rachel heard the remarkable story | demand or mix a charge. And he paid it, 
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too. The poor young fellow who stumbled | course she would be delivered with the 
into the tavern one day sick nigh unto death other fixtures, perquisites, and good-will. 
was carefully removed the very next morn- Upon this Dr. Squills counted so confidently 
ing. that he did not even take the trouble to 
But, oh! the wealth and the significance woo, scarce the trouble to make himself 
if Mrs. Wallis’s suspicions now weighted | tolerable to, Miss Rachel Quiner. There 
with confirmation strong! Did not Dr. Qui- was, he reasoned, no other chance for her. 
ver pay that bill? And why should he go The minister was married, so was the law- 
bout paying stragglers’ bills? And why yer, and so was the shop-keeper; and there 
should this particular straggler straggle was among them all never a son for whom 
into the very town where Dr. Quiner lived? Rachel could afford to wait. Even Dr. Qui- 
No doubt the doctor had the best right to ner himself began to consider the arrange- 
nay that bill; but what could you think of | ment uppermost in Squills’s mind as among 
such a bold, shameless man? It was to be things probable. Not so the young lady; 
hoped that the poor young fellow would | for if there is any cause wanting why a 
come out of the doctor’s house alive. Stran-| woman should hate a man, intimate to her 
ger things had happened than a death just | that she is to fall to him as a matter of 
at the right time. Dr. Squills ought to have | course or of convenience, and all that is 
that ease all to himself, and old Quiner have necessary to make her both hate and de- 
nothing to do with it. But some folks would | spise him is supplied at once. And at the 
tind out that some folks could see, even if very time when, on the evening before, Dr. 
some folks did put on innocent airs! There | Quiner was trying to revive his stranger 
was a little confusion in Mrs. Wallis’s parts | patient, Dr. Squills was receiving his quie- 
of speech. But the poor soul had been weak tus at the hands, or rather at the tongue, of 
that morning, and had taken “restoratives.” | Miss Rachel. Such opposite events may be 
happening under the same moon even in 
Til. a quiet village like Horseshoe Cove. The 
Dr. Theophilus Quiner had lived and prac- | reader will hereby understand, what no- 
ticed at Horseshoe Cove about twenty-five body else but Rachel knows, why on this 
years. He came in at the death of a physi- | memorable morning the village belie awoke 
cian celebrated in all that region as a better unrefreshed and with a clouded brow. She 
doctor drunk than any other doctor sober—a_ kept her secret, for the sufficient reason that 
high test of professional capacity once not the course of events left her no need, oppor- 
uncommon in certain districts. Dr. Quiner tunity, of temptation to reveal it. 
was from the very first pronounced unso- Two days before—or even one—the con- 
cial. The invitation to “take something” | fidence reposed in him by Dr. Quiner—the 
at his patients’ houses was always declined. granting to Squills a roving commission 
He never indorsed the favorite idea that among his patients—would have been joy- 
‘“sperits” are a panacea. Nay, he had never fully received as another of the sure indi- 
been known in twenty-five years to take a | cations. But a capital link had fallen out 
single glass at Wallis’s bar, orto sitdownina | of the chain of circumstances. Dr. Squills 
social way on one of the hacked chairs of that had pressed Rachel for an understanding, 
establishment. This was a course of repre-| and had obtained one. And on this very 
hensible conduct, which was all the worse | morning his mind had not been at all re- 
because on no legitimate grounds could it! lieved by the demeanor of Miss Quiner; for 
be reprehended. And then, again,there was | her manner showed him that she, at least, 
the charge of social treason against him— | had settled the question forever, and that 
that, charm she never so wisely, neither he was of no more interest to her than the 
maid nor widow in Horseshoe Cove could pestle and mortar which stood in the cor- 
make Dr. Quiner heed her voice. ner. He had decided that he would marry 
Young Dr. Squills was not a remarkable | Rachel at once, and step into her father’s 
personage. He was well enough, as young | practice. The unreasonable maiden had 
doctors go, and very much like other doc-| presumed to defeat the nice arrangement. 
tors expectant who are waiting to step into And the old doctor, notwithstanding his 
the older doctors’ shoes. Dr. Quiner was by | night’s vigil, looked good for twenty years 
no means anxious to give place to a younger more, at the very shortest. Dr. Squills was 
practitioner; but he had the good sense not resolved on doing something desperate—if 
to protest against what must ultimately he only knew what! 
happen. S8o he silently recognized young He was not long in discovering leading 
Squills as his possible snecessor, and, far indications. The state of public opinion, 
irom putting any obstacle in his way, qui- as he made his treacherous rounds, was 
etly turned over to him his most wearisome | found to be unexpectedly ready for his pur- 
and least profitable) business. Fortunate | pose. Horseshoe Cove, long in incipient 
tor Dr. Squills, as he thought, was Dr. Qui-| rebellion against Dr. Quiner, had now ex- 
ner’s widowerhood, and more fortunate the | ploded into open revolt. The old doctor 
fact that he had an only daughter. Of had not so much as “stood treat” to Tar- 
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paulin and the others who had borne the | 
burden of the sick man, to say nothing of | 
what would have been proper conduct to 
the whole thirsty community. Any man | 
with the soul of a mouse would have re- 
counted the whole case to the public at 
Wallis’s, and would have illustrated it with 
“ glasses round”—more potent to show the 
points of a ease than microscope or any 
other scientific invention. 

Horseshoe Cove was in agitation. Be 
sure that Dr. Squills did not apply a seda- 
tive course of treatment, but rather that he 
did, under pretense of emollients, apply can- 
tharides. The movement only wanted a 
leader; and that leader was found in Dr. 
Squills. 

“Oh!” 

“ Ah!” 

M Ales?” 

Such were the exclamations that he en- 
countered—all but the third. But as “alas!” 
is given among the interjections by good old 
Lindley Murray, we must not misquote him, 
especially as the people of Horseshoe Cove 
would have cried Alas! if they had studied 
the grammar, or remembered after they had 
learned it. There is a vast deal which pass- 
es into the domain of useless knowledge 
after the young of the human species leave 
school, but there are certain propensities 
which never leave the race. And among 
these is the disposition to rejoice when a, 
man whose blameless life is a rebuke to | 
others comes under suspicion himself. Dr. 
Squills did not say a word against Dr. Qui- | 
ner—not he. He only apologized for poor 
human nature. He affirmed nothing. He 
only asked questions, and sifted evidence, 
and referred to the respectable character of 
his dear old friend, as he still must call him. 
Appearances might be against him, but no- 
body could judge him unheard. And even 
if it were all true, he was sure that Dr. Qui- 
ner was making the very best amends for the 
past by his kind solicitude in the present. 
Much more did Dr. Squills say of the same | 
ingenuous and candid sort. Before night, 
if the popular indictment could have been 
precisely formulated against Dr. Theophilus 
Quiner, it would have run thus: That the 
sin of his youth had found him out, and fol- 
lowed him to the quiet and refined pre- 
cints of Horseshoe Cove, said sin coming 
in the stage with a sachel; that Dr. The- 
ophilus Quiner had boldly conveyed the 
said traveler with a sachel to his own dom- 
icile ; and that he, the said Dr. Quiner, was 
at that very moment in debate with him- 
self whether he should buy the future si- 
lence of the said young man, or secure it by 
means familiar to unprincipled dealers in 
deadly drugs. All this was plain as the 
nose on your face. For the young man 
who declared himself te be Theophilus Qui- 
ner, in the hearing of Mrs. Wallis, must, in 


ee 


the necessity of the case, be the son of The. 
ophilus Quiner, M.D., and of no one else— 


except his mother, What say you, gentle 


men of the jury? Guilty or not guilty? 
“Guilty,” said Tarpaulin. “Guilty,” gaiq 
Wallis. “Guilty,” said they all. 

“Gentlemen, I beg—” faintly expostula- 
ted Dr. Squills. 

“Oh, you be quiet!” said Mrs. Wallis, 
peeping and listening at the bar-room door. 
“You doctors all stand up for one another, 
There’s no doubt you and old Quiner will go 
shares in making a ’natomy of him!” 

Dr. Squills shrugged his shoulders in a 
deprecating way, and walked off, in hap- 
pier frame of malicious mind than he cared 
to seem. Meanwhile Dr. Quiner and his 
household, in utter unconsciousness of al! 
that was going on without, had carefully 
disposed of their patient, whose stupor had 
not yet been relieved. The doctor was un- 
remitting in his attention, and his daughter 
in her anxiety. The patient’s sleep became 
more natural; and as the morning wore on, 
he was evidently finding rest. As Rache] 
watched at his side she saw his eyelids 
trembling, and touched her father’s arm. 
Slowly the eyes opened. The doctor thought 
their expression was most re-assuring. And 
the daughter thought that the gentle won- 
der of those hazel eyes was one of the pleas- 
antest puzzles into which she had ever 
looked. 





IV. 

Life at Horseshoe Cove did not so much 
abound in incidents that Rachel Quiner 
could have been indifferent to her unex- 
pected guest, even had he been an old man 
and ugly. But he was young and, Rachel 
thought, handsome. Moreover, her father 
had announced him to her as a gentleman; 
and children are always ready to believe 


| their parents when they find it agreeable 


to do so. It was now the morning of the 


/second day. Dr. Quiner said his patient was 


getting on famously. We shall not under- 
take to define his disease, as we are not 
writing for a medical journal. If we have 
a medical reader, we wish him success in 
giving the case a name. 

It was a cheerful morning. The doctor 
was cheerful. Rachel was animated, and 
prettier than ever. And they both stood 
at the patient’s bedside. The young fellow 
awoke, and turned from one face to the oth- 
er with a puzzled look. “ Where am I?” at 
length he asked. 

“ Among friends,” said the doctor. “ But 
you must answer a few questions from me 
before I let you ask any. What is your 
name ?” 

“ Bartlett, if I have not lost it and every 
thing else.” 

“Bartlett,” repeated the doctor—* The- 
ophilus Quiner Bartlett.” 
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The young man looked weary and per- 


plexed. , 

“] see you wonder,” the doctor continued, 
“how we know so much. Now tell me, have 
you a father living, and where ?” 

" These questions answered and the pur- 
port jotted down, the doctor said, 

~ “Now shut your eyes close. Rachel, give 
him his medicine and darken the room. Go 
to sleep again.” 

The young man complied, or seemed to do 
so: for of all helpless creatures a reasonable 
man, faint and sick and weary, in the cus- 
tedy of strangers, however kind, has the 
least idea of resistance. 

The doctor went away to write and post 
a letter, which he would have written be- 
fore if he could have found the key of the 
sachel. Mrs. Wallis knew all about that. 

“Bartlett,” said the postmaster, as he 
took in the letter—“ John Bartlett.” And 
then he put the letter in his hat and walk- 
ed over to consult the justice of the peace 
before he mailed it. “There was no know- 
ing,” as they both said, “what might be 
wanted as evidence.” Dr. Squills was con- 
sulted. He was not sure, he said, but he 
thought there was an eminent lawyer of 
that name. At any rate, when he gradua- 
ted there was a smart young fellow in his 
class who afterward read law. 

Oh, Dr. Quiner, hoary-headed sinner! But 
you are in a fair way to be found out. So 
the people said and continued to say, the 
nine days’ wonder dying out only to be re- 
vived by some new “audacious” cireum- 
stance. The climax of outrage upon pub- 

lic propriety was reached when, about two 
weeks from the date of the arrival of the 


stranger at the doctor’s house, Dr. Quiner 


had the effrontery to take the convalescent 
out to ride. 


That two weeks had furnished rather a 
pleasant sick-room experience to Theophi- 
lus Quiner Bartlett. The injunction to si- 
lence, darkness, and rest faded into obliv- 
ion. As the young man gained in strength 
he increased in the modest assurance which 
goes far in obtaining induleence for sick 
persons, especially for such as are neither 
ugly nor peevish. He soon demanded that 
his nurse should sit where he could see her; 
and while he seemed to sleep, his eyes took 
in wonderfully well at stolen glances the 
young lady’s every feature and expression. 
And as to Rachel herself, was she not charged 
to watch her patient? At the very first 
glimpse she had of him he was a study to 
her; now he was more interesting than ever. 
She had heard his voice and learned the 
color of his eyes—keys to character with- 
out which much can not be known or even 
imagined of any body. It is very doubtful 
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by the addition of a sitting-room. There 
the invalid rested in state in an easy-chair, 
and the family flitted in and out, and fre- 
quent appetizing lunches were served by 
the faithful nurse. They lived a lifetime 
in a week, and it seemed in their innocent 
and easy confidence as if they had always 
known each other. 

There is an end to every thing, even to be- 
ing an invalid. Bartlett had the run of the 
house. And he had free use of his tongue. 
And he had cut his way into his sachel, and 
brought to light his vouchers and creden- 
tials. He imparted to his kind hostess the 
tradition of his Christian name; and as New 
England youth are wont to contend for their 
faith, he explained to her Puritan ears the 
meaning of his catechetical reminiscences 


| when during his delirium he was asked his 


name. There were Episcopalians in New 
England fifty years ago, though few and far 
between, and religious topics have always 
been legitimate confidential themes in a 
State which owed its foundation to relig- 
ious scruples. Rachel could not help being 
convinced that the “ Church with a bishop” 
san have some worthy adherents. How 
could she doubt, with such an advocate be- 
fore her? 

But we will reserve particulars till we 
shall have welcomed to Horseshoe Cove 
John Bartlett, Esq. He reached the doctor's 
residence just at the.time when Theophilus 
Quiner, M.D., and Theophilus Quiner Bart- 
lett were incensing the propriety of Horse- 
shoe Cove by riding about with the gig top 
down in full view of the virtuously outraged 
community. Mr. Bartlett was no classmate 
of Dr. Squills, but thirty years his senior. 
He was no criminal lawyer, but a country 
squire, quasi farmer, whose real profession 
| was the cultivation of bonds and mortgages. 
He had answered the summons to his son’s 
sick-bed as early as the imperfect mail and 
coach service of fifty years ago would admit. 
In the absence of her father, Miss Rachel re- 
ceived him. After the first questions and 
answers, by which the visitor understood 
that his son was recovering, and that the 
young lady was Dr. Quiner’s daughter, Mr. 
John Bartlett said, “It is wonderful, Miss 
Quiner, how vividly you recall the appear- 
ance of your mother at your age. She was 
a beautiful woman, and as good as beauti- 
ful—” 

“You mistake, Sir,” said Rachel, smiling, 
“my mother was not iny mother at my age.” 

“ And as cheerful and witty as her daugh- 
ter is now,” continued Mr. Bartlett, smiling 
in his turn. “You are right not to have 
your years overstated. Theophilus is two 
or three years older than you are.” 

Why in the world does the young woman 


whether the young couple could fix the date | blush? What was his age to her? Her 
when they first began to talk to each other. father, who now entered, followed by the 
But the sick-quarters were soon enlarged young convalescent, noted Rachel’s embar- 
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rassment, and turning to learn the cause, 
was warmly greeted by Mr. John Bartlett. 
Bartlett junior, the hero of the hour, came 
in for his share of hand-shaking, and Ra- 
chel, still crimson, made her escape. The 
announcement of dinner gave the thoughts 
of all a practical turn, and Rachel, as host- 
ess, was at her post, calm and self-possessed. 

They are an unconscionably long time at 
the table, and certainly enjoy both their 
neat and their words. Out of the topics 
of that pleasant interchange of notes and 
memories, and the professions of gratitude, 
met by more blushes on the part of Rachel 
and by bluff disclaimers on her father’s part, 
the reader will thank us for presenting a 
summary. 

Some thirty years previously to the date 
of our story there came to an out-of-the-way 
settlement a young physician, traveling with 
his young wife. That physician was Dr. 
Theophilus Quiner, with the world before 
him where to choose. 

Next came another couple, farther ad- 
vanced in the experiences of wedlock, but 
not much. Their only child was but a few 
months old. To all appearance, the infant 
did not promise to add many days, not to 
say months, to his living record. So slight 
was his tenure of life that his parents had 
not seriously decided on his name. This 
party was made up of Mr. John Bartlett, 
wife, and child. 

Mrs. Bartlett was profoundly melancholy, 
and, of course, helpless. Mrs. Dr. Quiner 
was cheerful and efficient. Her husband 
was skillful and hopeful. Under their in- 
fluence, and that of a healthy atmosphere, 
the child revived and returned home with 
his parents. Dr. Quiner discovered that the 
field for his profession was not a promising 
one. After due surveys he found his way to 
Horseshoe Cove. There Rachel was born 
and her mother died, and there the doctor 
lived on and labored, as hereinbefore related. 

In his own cares and perplexities the sick 
child and his parents passed entirely out of 
Dr. Quiner’s memory. But the Bartletts did 
not so easily forget the doctor. In the first 
flush of their gratitude they decided to com- 
memorate the services of Dr. Theophilus 
Quiner by inflicting his name upon the in- 
fant. And so the child became Theophilus 


Quiner Bartlett. If any uncourteous reader | 
presumes to doubt, the writer hereof informs 


him that this baptismal gratitude is the one 
literal fact around which all the poetry and 
imagination of this history cluster. 

The child grew and flourished. Whether 
or not the gratitude of his parents influ- 
enced the choice of a profession for him as 
well as a name, he had at the opening of our 
sketch the right by diploma to the title of 
doctor. The two families had lost sight of 
each other until the road-side mishap to 
young Bartiett. By that adventure, while 


yet his parchment was new, and hic jacet had 
not been inscribed over his first patient, the 
sick man revived between the families the 
acquaintance which was commenced over 
the sick baby. 

They have risen from the table at last 
and are out upon the veranda. Mr. John 
Bartlett is devoting himself assiduously to 
Miss Rachel. His son eyes him askance, 
with an aspect which, if not ferocions, is cer- 
tainly not filial. But, as the French say. 
“What would you have?” Mr. John Bart- 
lett is an old man, and to old men is con- 
ceeded the right of being gallant. He is. 
moreover, a widower of a couple of years’ 
standing, and widowers claim the privilege 
of gallantry, whether it is conceded to them 
or not. And he is only talking about young 
Bartlett all the while. “Your mother,” he 
was overheard to say, “saved the child’s life, 
and you have saved the man’s.” Much more 
he added to the same purport, never forget- 
ting how much he, the father, owed to Ra- 
chel for her care and hospitality to the son 
Rachel could only blush and protest. 

But Barilett junior felt that he was quite 
as much indebted to Rachel and to he 
mother before her as any other person, 
even his father, could be. Perhaps his ap- 
prehension was quickened by the recollec- 
tion of certain experiences, said to be 
common in widowers’ families, demanding 
prompt and decisive yet prudent action on 
the part of widowers’ children. He em- 
braced the first opportunity to let Rachel 
know that all the gratitude was not mo- 
nopolized by his assiduous parent. Proba- 
bly he embraced more than the opportuni- 
ty, for the tree under which the couple 
stood was out of window range. In fine, 
Bartlett junior made a flank movement on 
Bartlett senior. He spelled grateful to 
Rachel in a superlative degree, but in five 
letters. He offered to consolidate his obli- 
gations by a contract, sealed then and there, 
and afterward to be clerically affirmed and 
witnessed. And then he went and sought 
her father, for she said he might. 

“Rachel!” said Dr. Theophilus Quiner, 
calling his daughter into his study the next 
morning—* Rachel, is not this thing rath- 
er sudden ?” 

Rachel hung her head. 

“Hey, Rachel ?” the doctor persisted. 

“Why, father,” said Rachel, “it is really 
the only way in which I can get rid of the 
old gentleman !” 

Dr. Theophilus Quiner’s loud laugh shook 
the gallipots, and almost waked the snake 
preserved in an old dusty bottle. 


In this year of grace, 1876, we learn that 
Dr. Squills is dead. But he built a man- 


sion as his monument, from the profits of 
the sale of the Universal Tautological Ca 
tholicon, for which not only children cried, 
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it adults thirsted. In this celebrated 
reparation the taste of “‘new rum” was 
jisguised without impairing its exhilara- 
Poor old Mrs. Wallis, be- 
ore she died, indorsed it as “the soverelgn- 
g earth,” not 
recise words. Perhaps she said 
st.’ The Squills mansion, now in process 
f dilapidation, is tenanted by forty 
es. Wallis and wife retired to it, and died 
» and so did old Tarpaulin. One day 
he old fisherman sent for Dr. T. Q. Bart- 
ett. He was in exrtremis when the doctor 
me. “Take down that old ditty-bag,” he 
said, pointing to an old canvas sachel with 
ound bottom. 
The doctor did so, and pricked his finger 
drawing out an old rusty mackerel hook. 
said the fisherman. 
was a little old brass 
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‘Try again,” 
The second haul 







“Ma’am Wallis told me to give you that 
iter she was dead and gone.” Farther the 
oribund deponent said not, on that or any 
her subject. It was the key of the doc- 
r’s valise, and opened a long and interest- 
ng conversation between him and Rachel 
Their chief regret was that nei- 

ther of their fathers was alive to aid them 

their revival of the past. 

Dr. John Bartlett, son of Theophilus, is 

‘ ist introducing his son into practice. What 







s wife. 









once was Horseshoe Cove is now a city by 
the sea, and the young man has a fine field 
for tentative essays, especially upon the 
erves of summer visitors. He is not af- 
flicted with his grandfather’s baptismal 
names—for there is a limit to respect, even 
for ancestry. 








BEFORE, AT, AND AFTER MEALS. 
TPXHERE are some people who affect to 

treat with the greatest contempt all 
the processes of eating and drinking. Like 
old Sir Thomas Browne, the author of the 
Religio Medici, they seem to think an opera- 
tion which is common to man and brute is 
quite below the dignity of the human being. 
They would wish that so spiritual-minded 
t creature were constituted in such a way 
that he might continue to exist and thrive 
without the groveling necessity of thrust- 
ing his nose and chaps into vessel and plat- 
ter. While, however, the consciousness of 
the possession of a stomach and a sense of 
its cravings remain, there is no one, ethere- 
ally inclined as he may be, capable of dis- 
pensing with the solidities of beef and pud- 
ding. 

What science, with all its marvelous pow- 
ers, may be able in the course of time to do 
for aspiring man, it would be presumptuous 
to attempt to assert or deny. Whether the 
cordon bleu of the cook is to be given to the 
chemist, and the kitchen be turned into a 
Vor. LIL.—No. 311.—47 
























nitrogen, and other element 
losophers tell 
the essential nutriment of the body, 
venture tos ty 
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ed by most people : 
vided they have the means for the purpose, 
for doing either one or the other, or both. 
Appetite for food is undoubtedly essential 
to its enjoyment, but a good deal more be- 
sides is required for its proper digestion. 


tic] 
by all, necessary for the due performance of 
this process of digestion, but few seem to 
recognize the fact that the condition of the 
eater, apart from the health and appetite 
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laboratory, and human beings are destined 
to take in directly 
retort or the stop-cock of a Florence flask 
the due proportions of oxygen, hydrogen, 


from the nozzle of the 


s which the phi- 
l us compose, in the abstract, 
who can 


? In the mean time, howev- 


er, while awaiting the further revelations of 


nee, hunger and the its of liv- 


requireme! 


ing demand the frequent use of the familiar 
knife 
the 
which human diet 


and fork, and 


gZToss 


a sufficient supply of 
of 


in the concrete consists, 


and commonplace materials 


and it behooves us to use such imperfect 
means as are provided in the manner most 
conducive to health and ¢« nyoyment. 


The inclination to eat and drink is deem- 
- 


I that is requisite, pro- 


A right choice and preparation of the ar- 
es to be eaten are, it will be considered 


which may be conceded to him, is also of 
importance. 

Most pecple in this country, where every 
thing is treated as if it was in the way of 
something else, and disposed of in the quick- 
est possible manner, hurry to and from each 
meal with a dispatch which seems to abol- 
ish time. Its relation to the “ before” and 
“after” is not recognized, but the whole 
process of American eating is but one un- 
distinguishable flash of knife and fork. 

Every solid repast should be regarded as 
an affair of deliberation, not to be disposed 
of any more than a serious negotiation with- 
out its due preliminaries and proper ratifi- 
eation. A certain period and formal mode 
of action are required for both, and may be 
regarded as essential to the wholesomeness 
of a meal as the soundness of the appetite 
and excellence of the food. 

No one who has any knowledge of and re- 
gard for a horse sets before him a full man- 
ger of oats and bucket of water just as he 
comes in panting and sweating from the 
race or day’s work. Not until he has been 
rubbed down, covered with a dry blanket, 
his mouth washed out, and he is cooled, re- 
freshed, and allowed half an hour or so to 
recover his natural equine composure, is he 
permitted to plunge his head, as horses will, 
into the profundities of abounding manger 
and overflowing bucket. Man; in this coun- 

try at least, treats himself less rationally 
than he does his beast. He allows no pause 
between his own work and meal. He rushes, 
with all the heat and agitation of business 
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upon bien, stznight ( to the ben -room trough | | 


or restaurant slab; and while the sweat of | fact, too various, substantial, and abundant 
labor is still dropping from his brow, and | for any one meal. 


‘The cndinary ‘Ametionn breakfast is, in 


Its lighter parts should 


his whole frame is tremulous with excite- | only be consumed in the early morning, and 
ment, he is wallowing with a voracity equal | its heavier reserved for the noonday lune h- 


to, and a discretion “less than, that of his | eon, or déjeuner a la fourchette. 


horse, i 
buckets of drink, rarely so innocent as wa- 
ter, usually provided for the self-styled in- | 
telligent human being. 

If the breakfast were always the light 
and unceremonious meal it generally is in 
most parts of the continent of Europe, it | 
might be disposed of without any prelim- | 
inaries. When, however, it becomes the | 
substantial and serious repast of Scotland 
and the United States, it should not be ap- 
proached without due formality and prepa- 
ration. In France and Germany the light | 
roll and diluted café au lait which constitute 
the first refreshment of the morning may be 
safely taken as soon as the consumer is suf- 
ficiently wakeful to be conscious of an ap- 
petite. We doubt the propriety of “ walk- 
ing on an empty stomach’—an odd phrase, | 
but very well understood, notwithstand- 
ing Sydney Smith’s droll inquiry, “Upon 


whose ?”—or, in fact, of making any effort | 


calling upon the serious energy of body or 
mind, without having satisfied to some ex- 
tent the first cravings of appetite. Most 
healthy people, after the long fast of a 
sleepful night, are no sooner awake than 
they feel a certain emptiness of the stomach, 
which seems to require an immediate sup- 
ply of food to remove the sensation of dis- 
comfort and the indisposition to activity 
which usually accompany it. This feel- 
ing, however, though it may have the long- 
ing of appetite, is seldom associated with 
the vigor of function essential to good di- 
gestion. The organs for some time are af- 
fected with the apathy of the long sleep to 
which they have been subjected, and require 
to be aroused before they become equal to 
the execution of their proper offices. On 
first arising, or even awaking, in bed, let 
the eager consumer, if he will, take his bit 
of bread or sip of coffee, for the merest mor- 
sel of food or driblet of drink will suffice to 
relieve the sense of emptiness and craving 
of his stomach. His comfort will be pro- 
moted and his condition invigorated at once 
for the subsequent operations of the day, 
whether of work or diet. Let him, how- 
ever, by no means venture to assault the sol- 
id fortifications of beefsteak, mutton-chops, 
veal cutlets, ham, eggs boiled, scrambled, 
poached, and stiffened into omelet, with the 
heaped-up outworks of hot biscuit, hominy, 
and fried potatoes, upon which the Ameri- 
can appetite daily exercises its astounding 
prowess, until he is awakened to a full sense 
of the enormity of the undertaking, and in 
wide-awake possession of all his faculties 
of appetite and digestion. 


If, howe, ver 


in the ample mangers of food and | our countrymen will persist in taking, like 


| . ° 
the boa-constrictor, their whole food in one 


| swallow, they should be pre pared for the 
| undertaking. They must be up betimes, 
wide awake, and shake off all the accumn- 
lated lethargy of the night by brisk exer- 
cise in the fresh air for half an hour, at least. 
| prev ious to sitting down before and atte mpt- 
ing the strength of the usual American 
breakfast. Who, even then, would guaran- 
tee the most robust against the chances of 
an overthrow by that ever-lurking enemy, 
the dyspepsia? 

Besides the brisk walk or other rousing 
exercise during the interval of half an hour 
or more between waking from sleep and eat- 
ing, a full draught of pure water will be 
i! found an excellent means of not only insur- 
ing the regular performance of an essential 
| function, but of sharpening the appetite and 
| invigorating the digestion for a substantial 
breakfast. 

Woman, who, in this country at least, has 
an equality of dietetical privileges with 
man, whatever may be her relative condi- 
tion in other respects, shows no less dispo- 
sition than he to enjoy them freely. To eat 
the solid meal is as much her prerogative, 
and she exercises it with no more reserve; 
but how, with the usual habits of female 
| life, its pampered indolence and weakness, 
she contrives to do so is a marvel of femi- 
nine accomplishment. That the delicate 
being of ideal ladyhood, who might be sup- 
posed hardly capable of eating “just so 
much as you may take upon a knife’s point 
and choke a daw withal,’ should be equal 
to the consumption of the American break- 
fast, shows, indeed, a remarkable dietetic 
capacity. Mark, too, with what careless 
confidence and recklessness of consequence 
she will attempt and perform the formida- 
ble feat. Before she is well awake, and 
while still reposing on her couch, she will 
often undertake it, as if it hardly required 
a conscious effort. 

It is not desirable that women should sub- 
sist exclusively upon a diet of rose leaves; 
but while they pass the inactive lives they 
do, it is hardly safe to venture upon any 
more substantial food. Those who would 
eat like a horse must do something of the 
work of a horse. Close stabling, soft lit- 
ters, with full mangers, are quite incompat- 
ible with vigor and health of condition. 

With the consummation of the American 
breakfast on the conscience, and a full sense 
of its weight on the stomach, it might be 
supposed there would be no disposition, for 
many hours at least, to provoke nature to a 
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farther trial of its patience and powers. | ness or unskillfulness of our American homes 
The early dinner, however, in this country | has failed to provide, are responsible for 
venerally succeeds to the solid breakfast, | most of the broken-down constitutions and 
and while the digestion is still in the throes | premature deaths of the business people of 
its struggle with one antagonist, it is| this country. The facility with which their 
lled upon to wrestle with another. It is | ever-ready spreads can be reached, and such 
not surprising, therefore, that it should be | provisions as they offer consumed, does away 
often worsted in so unequal a contest. with all the necessity of preparation for or 
It may be questioned whether even a man | deliberation in dining. With a hop, skip, 
of the most robust constitution and active | and a jump the merchant is out of his count- 
habits of life requires more than one sub- | ing-room, into the eating-house, and before 
stantial meal, of which meat constitutes the | the ink is dry in his ledger he is drenching 
chief part, in the day. There can be no/| himself with brandy-and-water at the din- 
doubt that the men and women whom nei- | ner table. With the sweat of labor and the 
ther occupation compels nor taste attracts | tremor of business anxiety and excitement 
to severe out-of-door exercise could better | still upon him, he begins his hurried play 
sustain such health and strength as they | of knife and fork, and it is so soon over that 
may possess by one solid repast daily than | he is again at his desk before the effects of 
by more. If such people, however, will per-| the care and work he took away with him 
sist in duplicating and even triplicating | have had a chance to disappear. He has in 
their daily acts of voraciousness, it behooves | the mean time almost unconsciously gorged 
them to prepare themselves duly for each | his stomach, having filled it with every 
successive strain that will surely be demand- | thing at hand that it blindly craved for. 
ed of their powers of digestion. Digestion—an operation which demands a 
Though, as a general rule, when the meals concentration of nervous energy to which 
are moderate in quantity and of an easily | exhaustion and agitation of all kinds, and 
digestible kind, there should be an interval | especially mental anxiety, are particularly 
of about five hours between them, a much | unfavorable—is hardly possible under the 
longer period ought to be allowed to inter- | circumstances. Business and eating can be 
vene between the ordinary solid American | carried on together, as may be daily wit- 
breakfast and the usual substantial dinner. | nessed in our mercantile quarters, but the 
If the former is taken early in the morning, | result is sure to be some blow, sooner or 
the latter should not be attempted until late | later, fatal to health or life. 
in the afternoon. During this long inter- | The home dinner presents the conditions 


or 


Ca 


val, which is necessary for the digestive | most favorable for good digestion and all 
powers to recover their full activity, abso- | its beneficial consequences. In a well-or- 
lute fasting, however, is not advisable. If | dered family the usual preliminaries to the 
the breakfast has been eaten at about eight | chief meal of the day are just such as pre- 
o'clock in the morning, toward noon or a/| dispose to its satisfactory enjoyment and 
little later there will be a sense of empti- | healthful assimilation. The gathering to- 
ness and a flagging of strength, which re- | gether of the members of the family, after 
quire relief. To give this,a very small quan- the morning’s separation and the comple- 
tity of food only will be required, and it} tion for the most part of their daily work, 
ought to be of the mildest kind. A cup of | re-awakens the domestic sentiment, and in- 
bouillon—plain beef broth—free from fat | clines to social pleasure. The worry of busi- 
and hot condiments of all kinds, with a bit | ness and the anxieties of personal responsi- 
of toast or well-baked bread, is the best | bility yield to the delights of companionship 
possible restorative for the occasion. The | and the soothing effects of mutual sympathy. 
half dozen of raw oysters, with a biscuit or | The master of the house, be his occupation 
two, so universally relished by the Ameri- | what it may, is especially benefited. The 
can palate, may be allowed, provided the | scene of his life is at once entirely shifted, 
peppery sauces and still more inflammatory | and we can conceive of nothing better cal- 
drink which commonly accompany them are | culated to refresh and invigorate all his vi- 
eschewed. tal powers, in fact, but especially those of 
A substantial dinner, eaten during the | digestion, than a daily recurrence of this 
hours of a business pursued with the eager- | change. From the world and its cares he 
ness it generally is in our stirring cities, is | is welcomed to his home and its enjoyments, 
fatal to good digestion. This requires a/| and, for a time at least, loses in the tender 
freshness of bodily energy, a calmness of | embrace of wife and children all sense of 
nerve, and an ease of mind which are sel-| the painful struggle of the day, while he is 
dom to be found in the bank parlor, the ex- | strengthened for that of the morrow. How- 
change, or the counting-room during their | ever desirable, in some respects, an early 
periods of activity. The chop-house and | dinner may be, it is, we think, advisable for 
restaurant systems of dining, which have | men of business to defer this meal to so late 
been adopted to economize time and supply | an hour that it may be eaten at home, and 
the necessaries of life which the niggardli- | no further work of the day allowed to in- 
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terrupt the full enjoyment of its benign do- | lower buttons of his tightening waistcoat. it 


mestic influence. is not conceivable how a woman, bound 


see : : ee in 
There are the decent proprieties, more- | with all the tightness of fashion, can eat at 
over, Which belong essentially to the well- | all, or make the attem 


pt, without bursting, 
Some worthy persons—plain folk, as they 
en its pleasures, but render it more health- | would term themselves—denounce all for- 
ful. There is the preliminary refreshment of | malities of diet as so many fashionable fyi. 
the toilet, not only securing cleanliness, but volities and provocatives to prodigal ex 
compelling delay before sitting down to the | pense and sensual indulgence. They scorn 
table, and thus preventing that dangerous | all the refinements of eating and drinking, 
practice of eating and drinking when fever- | They will not sit down to table with th 
ed with the heat and agitated with the flur- | silver-fork gentry, but prefer the company 
ry of excitement and exercise. There is | of Hodge and his friends and their rude sim- 
no part of the toilet before dinner more im- | plicity. They refuse to rise to the appre- 
portant than cleansing the teeth and thor- | ciation of the «esthetics of diet, and rest 
oughly rinsing the mouth—operations which 
are hardly practicable in the hasty “down- | 
town feed,” but which no nice person would 
fail to make a preliminary of his deliberate 
domestic meal. 


ordered home dinner, which not only height- 





**Content to dwell in decencies forever.” 


There are many who believe that a re- 
gard for the delicacies and elegancies of 
eating and drinking implies the encourage- 
The cigar, if permissible at any time, should | ment of an undue fondness for them. They 
never be smoked within the two hours pre- insist that it tends to make mere belly gods 
ceding any solid meal. If it is, it will not| of human creatures, causing them to live 
only deaden the appetite, but pervert the | that they may eat, instead of eating that 
taste and weaken digestion; and yet itis no| they may live. 
uncommon practice to take a cigar at the 
very moment of starting out for dinner. 
When this meal is dispatched in the restau- 


They are, however, mis- 
taken; for a gross manner is more condu- 
cive to gluttony than the most refined styles 
of satisfying the requirements of appetite. 
rant, the last puff has hardly passed away, | The boor’s meal is nothing but feeding ; that 
and the taste of the fetid remnant is still| of gentlemen, with its formalities, its mu- 
clinging to the mouth, while the first mor- | tual courtesies, its pauses and occasions for 
sels of food are being swallowed. Nicotine | talk, is not a satisfaction of hunger only, 
has never been commended, so far as is| but a refined social enjoyment. Love of 
known, either as an appetizer or a condi- | guzzling can alone be the result of the for- 
ment, but is universally believed to be a|mer, while the latter will further all the 
nauseous poison. Should the dinner be eat- | best influences of decorous companionship 
en at home, the cigar will be thrown away, | with our fellows. 

at least by most decorous persons, at the A sense of complete ease of body and 
door-step, and there will he some chance of | mind is essential to the full enjoyment, as 
its vile smack passing off‘in the course of | it is to the thorough digestion, of a meal. 
the anteprandial purification. 





All anxiety and serious mental preoccupa- 
All provocatives of the appetite in the| tion are hinderances to nice gustation and 
form of “bitters,” absinthe, and glasses of | discriminating appreciation of food. The 
sherry are hurtful to digestion, and espe-| appetite and all the senses which wait upon 
cially dangerous to morals, for nothing is | it should have free play, undeterred by any 
more conducive to habits of intoxication. | distraction of nervous force, to concentrate 
Strong spirituous or vinous drinks are prob- | their full powers in the fruition of the food, 
ably hardly ever safe, but they are certainly | which, if properly prepared, will appeal to 





never so when taken into an empty stomach, 
and especially at the moment just as it is 
ready for a hearty meal, and its powers of 
absorption are at their height. 

Dressing for dinner, as that process is 
generally understood by our dressy dames, 
is by no means a preparation favorable to 
the enjoyment of a hearty meal and its good 
digestion. The constraints of the fashiona- 
ble costume, with its constricted waist and 
multiple pressure upon the very organs the 
free service of which is imperiously de- 
manded on the occasion, are hardly con- 
sistent with the full reception of the neces- 


| their most delicate sensibilities. The eye, 
the nose, the tongue, the stomach, and the 
system generally, in fact, must be allowed 
to awaken to those pleasurable sensations 
which a well-ordered meal, with its agreea- 
ble vistas, savory odors, appetizing tastes, as- 
surances of satisfaction, and circumstances 
of comfort, is so well calculated to excite. 
Thackeray, on sitting down to one of Del- 
monico’s consummate spreads, exclaimed, 
| “ Now, boys, don’t let us say a word.” This 
showed, undoubtedly, a nice appreciation of 
the good things hefore him, and a general 
| sense of the requirements for the catisfac- 





| 





| 


sary food or an easy disposition of it. If | tory disposition of a choice feast. Though 


the old epicure, with all the looseness of | serious discourse of any kind, involving the 
male habiliment, is irresistibly led, toward | wrangle of argument or the tediousness of 
the third course or so, to fumble about the | long narrative and stolid sermonizing, should 
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to the political hall, the bar, the newspaper 
office, and the pulpit, whence they usually 
come, entire silence while eating is by no 
means desirable. “Chatted food,” says the 
old proverb, “is half digested,” and there is 
no doubt that quiet and agreeable conver- 
sation at meals increases enjoyment and fa- 


cilitates digestion. 


ecdote, the sparkling wit and bubbling hu- 
mor, When served up in the intervals be- 


all the exhilarating effect of wine without 
its dangers, prevent dull pauses, and sus- 
tain that lively flow of the animal spirits 


ery function, especially that of the stomach 
and its associated organs. The intrusion, 
however, of serious discourse and topics of 
business requiring deep thought and awak- 
ening grave reflection or anxious emotion 
is fatal to good digestion. 

The reputation of many a wit, humorist, 
and philosopher is greatly due to their say- 
ings at the dinner or supper. From Rabe- 
lais down to Charles Lamb eating and drink- 


humor, and they and Johnson, Burke, Sher- 
idan, Rogers, Sydney Smith, Hook, and many 
others would without their table-talk lose 
half their fame. Ben Jonson was in his best 


is it not Shakspeare himself who speaks of 
“setting the table in a roar?” 


appetite ? 
Ease of body 
as ease of mind. 


reclining at their feasts. 


ing. 


cious frequenters. 


hogs which they so much resemble in ac 
tion, and would need the devouring pows 
of these brutes to digest the messes the 
gulp down. 


be banished from the table and be relegated | 


The crisp remark, the | 
brisk banter, the tart gossip, the spicy an- | 


tween the various courses of a meal, have | 


so favorable to the due performance of ev- | 


ing have ever been associated with wit and | 


and merriest mood over his sack or ale, and 


These were 
all, for the most part, hearty and thriving | 
feeders, and who can doubt that the Attic 
salt with which they seasoned their feasts 
stimulated the taste, excited desire, and 
strengthened the digestion which waits on 


is as essential at the table | 
Tke ancient Romans show- | ought to undergo various processes besides 
ed a high sense of the physical requirements | 
for comfortable feeding by the practice of 
The moderns, of 
this republic at least, stand at theirs, and 
nothing could better illustrate the total dis- 
regard by the American of the essentials of 
enjoyable and healthful eating and drink- 
We need not dwell upon the obvious 
indecorum of a crowd of human creatures 
rushing to a meal like a herd of swine to 
the swill trough, jostling and pushing each 
other aside, and every one striving with his 
hungry competitors as to who may be the 
foremost to thrust in his paws and mouth 
and get the first supply of such slush as 
the restaurant bar usually offers to its vora- 
Men feeding under such 
é circumstances can hardly be more discrimi- 
5 nate in the choice of their food than the 


i The desires and all those functions of the 
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There may be some excuse for hungry 
travelers, with only the hurried minutes 
spared to them by railroad speed, getting 
their food and swallowing it running, strug- 
gling, or standing, as they best can; but 
even these had better exercise the strictest 
abstinence during a journey than resort to 
such hasty, higgledy-piggledy methods of 
satisfying the appetite as railway directors 
have in their authoritative wisdom sanc- 
tioned. In fact, under any circumstances 
of the most comfortable provision possible 
for the traveler, he had better not eat en 
route any substantial meal whatsoever. The 
fatigues of travel will be easier borne, and 
with less risks to health, if he confine him-, 
self to a few of the simplest articles of food, 
| to be carried with him and eaten at leisure. 
| A certain degree of ceremony in serving 
a meal is favorable to its enjoyment and 
| digestion. It will be wise to adhere to the 
| conventional “three courses and a dessert.” 
| This is commended from no disposition to 
| encourage luxurious living, which is not by 
any means implied, for a dinner composed 
of the most ordinary and least expensive 
articles of diet admits of order and decorous 
arrangement, though Hodge, who scorns all 
| the refinements of eating and drinking, and 
jas he shovels in with his knife his daily 
heaps of diet, in which fish and meat, roast 
and boiled, pie and potato, are confusedly 
mixed together, will insist that it makes no 
| difference, and triumphantly ask, “Don’t 
they all go into the same stomach?” It is 
true that they finally do; but food requires 
something more than merely to be cast into 
that convenient receptacle with the indif- 
ference that so much stuff is thrown into 
the garbage box. Food, not only to please 
| the taste, but properly to satisfy the appe- 
tite and give full nourishment to the body, 










































being swallowed before it passes into the 
stomach. The teeth should masticate it— 
a duty to which Amerizan grinders are oft- 
en recreant—that it may be thoroughly 4 
broken up and softened; the tongue and 
the muscles of the mouth should turn it 
over and over again, that it may be well 
mixed with the saliva, and move it to and 
fro slowly and frequently in contact with 
the palate, that it may be thus allowed to 
discriminate and enjoy its flavor. These 
are important preliminaries of the enjoy- 
ment and assimilation of food, and can not 
be duly performed by any hurried higgledy- 
piggledy mode of feeding. The orderly 
meal, with its regular number of courses of 
separated articles of diet, alone supplies the 
time and establishes the distinctions neces- 
sary for the proper performance of all the 
»- | varieties of eating and drinking. 


















y | body more or less under the control of the 
will are greatly furthered by setting a fixed 
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time for their gratification and performance, 
and keeping it punctually. This is espe- 
cially so in regard to appetite and digestion. 
A certain hour should be set for each meal, 
and be kept to the minute. When once the 
habit of regularity in eating and drinking 
is established, the desire for food and the 
power of digesting it present themselves 
always in their perfection at the appoint- 
ed time and no other. If this should be 
anticipated or delayed, the meal will nei- 
ther be thoroughly enjoyed nor assimila- 
ted. When circumstances compel irregu- 
larity, care should be taken to humor, as it 
were, the temper of the stomach, which is 
sure to be deranged by the least intrusion 
upon its usual moments of rest from work, 
or by neglect of a punctual call when ready 
for activity of service. If the meal has nec- 
essarily to be eaten in advance of the ha- 
bitual time, it will be prudent to reduce its 
dimensions to much less than those of the 
regular one. If, on the contrary, there is 
delay, a morsel of bread or biscuit or a cup 
of bouillon, taken at the moment when the 
meal ought to be and is ordinarily eaten, 
will serve to stay the stomach and sustain 
its strength and patience for the postponed 
action and enjoyment. 

The conventional hour allowed to the 
workman for his dinner is little enough, 
but it is, however, not only often encroach- 
ed upon by the greediness of gain, but sel- 
dom given up wholly to the purpose intend- 
ed. A much longer time should be spared 
for the family dinner, which can be readily 
done, especially if the meal is taken in the 
evening, after the exacting work of the day 
is over. 

There was once apractice universal among 
those who called themselves gentlemen of 
turning out of the dining-room—with a bow, 
it is true, but none the less peremptorily— 
all the ladies as soon as dinner was over. 
Then closing up every thing hut a free com- 
munication with the cellar, they began, with 
never-ceasing supplies of bottles of fiery 
port, Madeira, and sherry, to test each oth- 
er’s utmost capacity for strong drink and 
powers of resistance to its intoxicating ef- 
fects. The trial lasted until the endurance 
of the drinkers yielded to the strength of 
the drink, and its potency and their com- 
parative weakness were manifested by all 
the varied phases of intoxication. Some 
fell senseless under the table, while those 
remaining above, if not so prostrate in body, 
were no less besotted in mind. These raised, 
balanced themselves as best they could, and 
staggered away at last to the company of 
the ladies in the drawing-room, where they 
hiccoughed nonsense and maudlin sentiment 
over their tea, if not too stupefied to be able 
to talk, or too brutalized to be allowed to 
do so. This barbarous and disgusting prac- 
tice hardly exists any longer, unless it may 
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still linger, with some compulsory modifica 
tions, in the hall of some rare specimen of 
the generally extinct fox-hunting and deep. 
drinking Squire Westerns of England. 

Apart from the brutality of the process 
and the disgusting effects of drinking to ex. 
cess after dinner, or at any other time, jy 
fact, there can be nothing more hurtful to 
health than to flood the stomach with wine, 
spirits, or any other liquid immediately aft- 
er filling it with food. It should be left un- 
disturbed, that it may fulfill its function of 
digestion, the powers of which, it might be 
supposed, the substantiality of an ordinary 
good dinner, as it is termed, would strain to 
the utmost without any supplementary la- 
bor. Wine should only be drunk, if ever, as 
a beverage in the course of the meal, and 
neither it nor any other stimulant taken by 
a healthy person as a provocative to appe- 
tite or an aid to digestion. 

A good many people profess to derive per- 
manent benefit, as they seem to do moment- 
ary comfort, from the demi-tasse of coffee. 
We doubt its utility generally, and certain- 
ly it has the particular disadvantage, after 
a late dinner, of tending to sleeplessness, 
especially when not drunk habitually. The 
cup of tea or coffee should be taken imme- 
diately at the close of the dinner, or put off 
| sufficiently long to form a part of another 
| and considerably later meal. Nothing ei- 
| 





ther solid or liquid should be swallowed 

| during the intervals between the regular 
repasts while the stomach is occupied with 
the process of digestion, which is sure to be 
| interrupted and disordered if in the course 
of its advanced stages it is called upon to 
begin fresh work. 

As a general rule, the somnolency so com- 
mon after a hearty dinner should not be 
encouraged. There are cases in which, in 
consequence of some nervous peculiarity or 
derangement, it is difficult to obtain during 
the night the required quantity of sleep. 
In such as these the siesta may be indulged ; 
but when there is nothing exceptional in the 
condition of the person, calling for supple- 
mentary occasions for sleeping, it will be 
better for him to postpone it until its prop- 
er time in the night. The after-dinner nap 
has never the same refreshing effect as the 
ordinary sleepful repose of the night. The 
inclination to it comes rather from the op- 
pressiveness of satiety than from the weari- 
ness of exhaustion, and is more like stupor 
than sleep. On waking from it there is gen- 
erally felt a sense of weight about tho eyes 
and head, not infrequently accompar ed by 
dull pain, and other indications not wating 
to show that the state is one more closely 
approaching coma than healthful repose. 

The siesta, too, is an expensive indulgence, 
for its half hour during the day will cost two 
hours of the night’s sleep, which, moreover, 





will lose much of its soundness and benefi- 
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cial influence. All persons in robust health, 
and especially those who are ordinarily rec- 
oonized as being of a “full habit of body,” 
should resist somnolency after a hearty meal, 
for it predisposes to apoplexy and congest- 
ve affections of various kinds. 

As we have ventured to dispute the first 
clause of the time-honored proverb, “ After 
dinner, sleep a while,” so we shall not hes- 
itate to question the narrow limitation of 
the latter, “After supper, walk a mile.” 
Moderate exercise, whether it be walking 
wr any thing else requiring gentle physical 
effort, provided it is not carried to such a 
degree as greatly to heat or fatigue the 
body, is beneficial after every meal, be it 
light or substantial. A gentle stroll in the 
fresh air immediately after dinner is infi- 
nitely more conducive to good digestion 
than the usual state of torpor into which 
the man replete with dinner, in common 
with the gorged anaconda, is apt to sink. 

Every oue should so subject himself to the 
laws of good living as to make obedience to 
them the habit of his life. There is nothing 
more calculated to derange physical func- 
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| tion of all kinds than the constant interfer- 


ence of the mind with its performance. This 
is especially true in regard to the digestion, 
which, like a good workman, does its system- 
atically ordered labor well and thorough- 
ly, but becomes perplexed and inefficient if 
officiously meddled with. An orderly do- 
mestic management, securing a selection of 
wholesome food, skill in cookery, nicety in 
the appointments and regularity in the for- 
malities of the table, and that social inter- 
course of the well-regulated family which 
not only takes away the grossness of feed- 
ing, but adds to the delight of refinement 


| the satisfaction of health, will offer just the 


requisites to wholesome living. There will 
then be no occasion for inquiring as to the 
healthfulness of this or that mode of eating 
or drinking, or the digestibility of this or 
that article of food, or the raising of any 


| question which may disturb the mind with 


anxiety about the needs and capabilities of 
the body, which is so apt to derange the 
functions of the digestive organs. We say 


| with Shakspeare, 


[The following lines were written many years ago by Richard Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton, who has 


‘Let us dine and never fret.” 






been quite recently traveling in the United States. Naturally enough, they gave great offense to some of the dig- 
nitaries of the Established Church in England, and one of the consequences was that they do not appear in the 
later edition of his works. The copy from which we print was furnished by Lord Houghton himself to a friend 


who had once read the lines, and had tried in vain to find them in print. 
Are there any church dignitaries or church-goers in this country whom these verses 


them before our readers. 
an offend 7} 


He has kindly allowed us to place 


THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 
By RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES (LORD HOUGHTON) 


I stoop one Sunday morning 
Before a large church door ; 
The congregation gathered, 
And carriages a score. 
From one outstepped a lady 
I oft had seen before. 


Her hand was on a prayer-book, 
And held a vinaigrette ; 

The sign of man’s redemption 
Clear on the book was set, 
Above the cross there glistened 

A golden coronet. 


For her the obsequious beadle 
The inner door flung wide. 
Lightly, as up a ball-room, 
Her footsteps seemed to glide: 
There might be good thoughts in her, 
For all her evil pride. 


But after her a woman 
Peeped wistfully within, 

On whose wan face was graven 
Life’s hardest discipline, 

The trace of the sad trinity 
Of weakness, pain, and sin. 


The few free seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pray. 
With her worn garb contrasted 
Each side in fair array. 
‘““God’s house holds no poor sinners,” 
She sighed, and walked away. 


Old Heathendom’s vast temples 
Hold men of every state ; 

The steps of far Benares 
Commingle small and great ; 

The dome of Saint Sophia 
Confounds all human state ; 


The aisles of blessed Peter 
Are open all the year: 
Throughout wide Christian Europe 
The Christian’s right is clear 
To use God’s house in freedom, 
Each man the other’s peer, 


Save only in that England 
Where this disgrace I saw— 

England, where no one crouches 
In Tyranny’s base awe— 

England, where all are equal 
Beneath the eye of Law. 


Yet there, too, each cathedral 
Contrasts its ample room ; 

No weary beggar resting 
Within the holy gloom; 

No earnest student musing 
Beside the famous tomb. 


Who shall remove this evil 
That desecrates our age— 

A scandal great as ever 
Iconoclastie rage ? 

Who to this Christian people 
Restore their heritage ? 
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THE LAST DAYS OF ROYALTY IN | greensward, the sunlight lay in warm gold 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
I. 

N a pleasant May afternoon, more than 
QO a century ago, pretty Frances Went- 
worth sat reading a letter in a room in 
Wentworth Hall. The apartment was grand 


with all the magnificence of the time. The | 


wood-work was of oak exquisitely carved 
by hand, the walls were richly tapestried, 


the centre of the oaken floor was covered | 
with a square Turkish rug. The remaining | 
furniture was the fashionable furniture of | 


the day—as stiff, as clumsy, as uncomfort- 
able as can well be imagined. 

In one of these chairs sat the young girl, 
simply attired in white. An expression of 


unqualified delight rippled with smiles her | 


beautiful mouth. The picture is exquisite 
in its repose and perfect harmony, and I 
linger over it lovingly. A soft breeze stirred 
the tender foliage of the elms, and the check- 
er of sunlight and shadow lying upon her 
form and beyond it on the floor shifted in 
response. The same zephyr bore through 
the open window the heavy fragrance of 
unseen lilacs. Far beyond in the slanting 
afternoon light glistened the waves of the 
Piscataqua and the sea, while the Isles of 


}en bars. Was she dreaming of future glory, 
and was it that that made her eyes brigh; 
with a sudden glow? And was there an, 
| thing prophetic in the regret that burdened 
| them with tears as her gaze wandered fay. 
| ther and farther away until it rested on the 
hazy Isles of Shoals ? 

| Soon they brightened again, for youth is 
the season of smiles and tears—an April 


field over which flies sunshine and shadow. 


II. 

It was the anniversary of the Governor's 
| birthday. Men out at sea descried the glow 
|}of the windows of Wentworth Hall, and 
| knew that some stately merry-making was 
| going on within its walls. The soft stars 
shone above it, the warm south wind scarce- 
ly stirred the branches of the trees which 
surrounded -it. Within, the grand room 
| glowed with the light of costly waxen ta- 
| pers. The walls were adorned with gar- 
| lands of common flowers, while in costly an- 
tique vaSes were rare and brilliant exotics. 
| In the tiled fire-places were green boughs 
and branches of flowering shrubs. The aris- 
| tocracy and beauty and wealth of Ports- 
| mouth were assembled there. 

| The feet that danced the stately figures 


| 


Shoals lay a faint blue line in the horizon. | that night, the lips that framed courteous 


It was the spring-time of the year and 
the spring-time of the heart. The subtle 
underlying thought that makes spring fair 
with a beauty above and beyond its actual 


| 


salutation and witty repartee, the eyes that 


beheld so much elegance and beauty, have 
| returned long since to the dust from which 
they sprang; but the descendants of those 


tangible beauty—the thought of bleak win- | old famous families still walk the quiet 


ter left behind, and of coming summer, with | 


streets of the aristocratic town, and thei 


its wealth and fruition—had its counter-| willing lips repeat many a tradition of its 


part in the thought of what might lie in | 
the young girl’s future. She was young and | 
beautiful, and the pet of a large, wealthy, | 
and influential family, held in no mean es- | 
timation at the English court. What were | 
her thoughts as she sat reading this letter? 
‘*My prar Cousty,—I am loath to send you this let- 
ter, as you know I should much prefer to come myself. 
My father has guests here from Ipswich, and I am | 
needed in the compting-house. They will return to- 
morrow morning, and to-morrow night I shall have | 
the honor of assisting in the celebration of my uncle’s 
birthday, and the sweet pleasure of meeting again my 
dear cousin. My dear uncle and all kind friends at 


Wentworth Hall will accept my most cordial and at- 
tached salutations. 


“Your very affectionate cousin, 
“J, WENTWorTH.” 
To ordinary eyes, it was only a simple note 
of extremely slight consequence ; to Frances | 
Wentworth, every word bore a hidden and 
precious meaning. She had read it till she 
knew it by heart, and yet it still lay open 
before her, and her pleased eyes rested on | 
its “you know Ishould much prefer to come 
myself,” and its “sweet pleasure of meeting 
again my dear cousin,” with a joy that did 
not pall. By-and-by she raised her eyes 
from the letter and turned them toward the 
lawn, where, here and there upon the rich 


old-time grandeur. 

Among the guests assembled that night 
at Wentworth Hall there were two with 
whom my sketch has most to deal—John, 
son of Mark Wentworth, of Portsmouth, 
and his cousin Frances, daughter of Samu- 
el Wentworth, of Boston. She was still a 
school-girl; he was many years her senior, 
and about to leave this country for England. 
He was the son of a merchant, and had been 
bred in the mercantile business, but he was 
also a scholar, being a graduate of Harvard. 
His manners were extremely graceful and 
elegant, and bore the impress of truth, for 
they sprang from a good heart. His gentle 
and easy address was all the more charm- 
ing in that it did not conceal an effeminate 
nature. Like the grass which covered the 
granite of his native hills, his affability was 
a graceful covering for his Wentworth pride 


; and firmness. His cousin Frances did not 


endeavor to conceal her admiration for him. 
That would have been a difficult matter, for 
her nature was frank. 

“You show your fondness for your cousin 
a little too plainly, Frances,” said an inti- 
mate friend of the family, as Mr. Wentworth 
made the former his bow at the close of a 
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dance, and went to pay his devoirs else-|out of doors. Ladies and gentlemen in 
where. groups were promenading up and down the 
“Well, fondness is a more amiable qual-| avenues, and sitting on rustic benches un- 
ity than jealousy, Miss Elizabeth,” retorted | der the trees. The night was intensely sul- 
Frances, coolly. “ Besides, one may be fond | try—more like July than May. 
of one’s cousin, I suppose, and, as near as I] “My head aches,” said Frances, “ and I’m 
can judge, the affection is mutual, and that, | tired of these people. Every body is tire- 
some and disagreeable to-night except you. 


[ believe, isn’t always the case.” 
Miss Elizabeth understood, and blushed | You never are. What’s the reason, John ?” 


uncomfortably. “T’m too fond of pleasing, I suspect,” he 
“You are a very impertinent child, as well | replied, with quiet amusement. 

as a spoiled one, Frances, and ‘tis a great “Are you fond of pleasing people you hate?” 

pity that some elderly lady couldn’t have “T don’t think I hate any body, Fanny. It 

the charge of you for the next few years. is too great a waste of time and temper.” 

If you continue to have your own way until “What do you do, then, when you find 

you are eighteen, nobody will love you.” people so disagreeable and exasperating that 
“Hadn’t you better apply for the situa- | you’d like to snap their heads off?” 

tion? Perhaps you could teach me, from “Tm sorry for them, with all my heart, 


experience, how hearts are won. I think | because I know that they are much more 
my cousin is the most elegant man in the! uncomfortable than they can make me. 
room, and I know you think so too, and ’tis | There isn’t much substance, after all, Fanny, 
a pity he should have asked me three times in any of the unkind things people can say 
to dance, and you not once. Next time I’ll| to us and of us. If we’re only honest, and 


refuse him, and tell him the reason.” do what we believe to be right, we don’t 
“Are you sure he'll invite you again?” | have much real trouble in the long-run.” 

asked Miss Elizabeth, sweetly, while her They were moving away from the lawn 

eyes sparkled with venom. in the direction of the garden; as he utter- 


“Can you doubt the evidence of your| ed these last words they entered it. The 
senses ?” returned Frances, with exaspera- | air was laden with the fragrance of lilacs, 
ting nonchalance, as she saw the object of | a few early roses, and other old-fashioned 
their little tilt approaching. flowers which one sees now occasionally, 

Mr. Wentworth offered Frances his arm, | and which recall traditions of that by-gone 
and they went toward the outer hall to-| time as powerfully as an old portrait or 
gether. square-necked brocade dress. They strayed 

“Will you get your shawl and come out down the path to the summer-house which 
on the lawn?” he asked. “A number of | overlooked the water. 


persons are there; we shall not be alone.” “T don’t think it is best to go in; do you, 
“And what if we were ?” asked Frances, | Fanny ?” 

with heat and defiance still in her voice. “Yes; come along, please,” replied Fran- 

“ Whose business would it be? All ofa sud- | ces, imperatively and coaxingly. 

den every body is saying to me, ‘Frances,| So they went in together and conversed 


yowre not modest;’ ‘ Frances, you’re making | on many subjects. They spoke of the hap- 
yourself ridiculous ;’ ‘ Frances, your cousin is | py days they had spent together, of his in- 
a very honorable young man, as men go, but | tended departure for England, and of his 
the best of them are vain and—oh, well, return in a few years, and how glad they 
you'll see the folly of your conduct by-and-| should be to see each other. By degrees 
by! Tm sure I don’t know what they mean | Frances recovered her equanimity. 

the horrid, spiteful things! I tredted you “This is better than the crowd, isn’t it, 
just the same last summer when I was at | John?” she said, presently. “It’s very queer, 
Uncle Mark’s for vacation, and nobody took | John: I like people and pretty dresses and 
any notice. What makes the difference, dancing and music and games ever so much ; 
John ?” but I don’t think that all of it put togeth- 

She stood looking up at him with eager! er is’ as pleasant as hearing you talk and 
eyes and flushed cheeks. She had motioned, being out here in the dark with you in the 
meantime, to a slave to bring her shawl, and | garden.” 


stood with the costly Indian fabric hanging “O innocence of childhood!” exclaimed 
across her arm and trailing upon the oaken | Mr. Wentworth, laughing outright. “ Fran- 
floor. ces, you’re well named. Be careful how you 


Mr. Wentworth looked down at her with | make such speeches when you're a few years 
gentle eyes, in which lurked, in spite of him- | older.” 


self, something of amusement struggling Here they were interrupted by footsteps 
with gratified vanity, and, with a smile that | crunching over the gravel. 

was infinitely kind and re-assuring, only “Tt is Cousin Theodore,” said Frances, 
said, “ Don’t mind them, Fanny.” peering out. “ Theodore, I suppose you're 


He took the shawl, and wrapping it around | looking for me. Next time I go to a party, 
her shoulders, offered his arm, and they went | I'll go labeled.” 
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“Tm sorry to interrupt you,” answered 
Theodore, meekly ; “ but Miss Elizabeth said 
you left the house an hour ago, and asked 
me to look you up, as she was afraid you 
would take cold.” 

“You go back and tell Miss Elizabeth that 
my cousin John is taking very good care of 
me.” 

Iil. 

John Wentworth sailed for England. 
Many an eye was wet at the parting; for he 
had not a few warm friends, and a voyage 
to Europe was a hazardous undertaking in 
those days. Perhaps among all the crowd 
of friends and acquaintances assembled on 
the wharf to bid him godspeed, none bore 
a heavier heart than his little cousin Fran- 
ces. She fancied she should not see another 
happy day until his return. She had yet to 
learn that time mercifully lessens all griefs. 
If it were not so, how many of us would live 
to grow old? The accumulation of dolorous 
burdens would cause the most of us to sink 
down exhausted before middle age. The 
fact that in a little time we accustom our- 
selves to think resignedly of the death and 
absence of friends is not a fact to regret or 
be ashamed of, but thankful for. 

Frances Wentworth, after a few years, 
left school and became the queen in the cir- 
cle in which she moved. As time passed, 
and she ripened into a beautiful woman- 
hood, she had many offers of marriage. Fi- 
nally, to every one’s surprise, she decided 
in favor of her cousin Theodore Atkinson. 
That she had been as much in love with 
her cousin John as she could ever be with 
any one she did not once doubt; but he, 
perhaps, had forgotten her. He had been 
several years in England, and there was no 
prospect of his return. Her family were 
anxious for the match, Theodore was as 
much attached to her as was possible to a 
person of his nature, and in a moment of 
weakness, acting against her true, pure in- 
stincts of right and wrong, Frances gave 
her consent. She led the same kind of life 
with him, I suppose, that other women lead 
with husbands to whom they are indiffer- 
ent, and season succeeded season. 

In the year 1766 Governor Benning Went- 
worth, who had been in office twenty-five 
years, was removed in favor of his nephew, 
John. The Province had long groaned un- 
der his iron rule, and the Stamp Act caused 
an open revolt. John Wentworth, the last 
of the royal governors of New Hampshire, 
received his commission as “Governor of 
the Province and Surveyor of the King’s 
Woods” on the 11th of August, 1766. 


IV. 
Portsmouth was on the qui vive, and after 
several hours of impatient waiting, was re- 


warded by the appearance of a brilliant 
cavalcade which rode at stately pace up 





the principal street. The jubilant popnu- 
lace, in holiday attire, thronged the side. 
walks, and occupied every available window 
and doorway. The crimson cross of §¢. 
George fluttered overhead, repeated from 
roof to roof. Cannon thundered, bells rang. 
music played, hearty vivas rolled resonant 
up the long street, and the man to whom 
was extended this joyous welcome rode jn 
the midst of the cortége, bowing graciously 
right and left. Over all,in a stainless sky, 
stood the sun at high noon. The bright 
spring day, the sincere joy of the people, the 
very moment itself—the moment of noon 
—were auspicious to the new royal Govern- 
or. Added to the éclat of family prestige, 
he had been preceded by a reputation of 
gentleman, scholar, and practical man of 
business. His well-known character gaye 
promise of wise and good rule. The pro- 
cession gradually disappeared, the tumult 
lessened, the throng dispersed, and shadows 
crept slowly across the quaint streets. To- 
ward the close of the day, at the conclusion 
of the august ceremonies, the procession 
waited upon the Governor to his residence, 
where an affectionate family eagerly longed 
for his appearance. Late that evening he 
went to the house of his cousin Theodore. 
He had not seen Frances yet, for she had 
been detained at home by a sick husband. 
He waited in the drawing-room while a 
servant went to announce him. Presently 
a beautiful woman, attired in rich brocade 
and gleaming with jewels, entered the room. 

“Frances! is this my little cousin? | 
have fancied you beautiful, but not like 
this.” 

“And you—you are scarcely older than 
when you went away, and not married yet.” 

“No, not married yet, Frances. I had 
always thought of you as my wife, and un- 
reasonably supposed you understood my 
feelings and would wait.” 

“A woman doesn’t understand that until 
she hears it, Cousin John.” 

“And when I heard that you were mar- 
ried to Theodore, I said to myself, ‘John, 
you will go to your grave childless and wife- 
less, and went on with my work.” 

Mrs. Atkinson looked at the Governor a 
moment in astonishment, then her eyes grew 
blind with thick hot tears. 

“What haveIdone! What have Idone!” 
she exclaimed, bitterly. “Oh, what have I 
done! You, with all the glory they have 
heaped upon you, are not happy, and as for 
me, I am wretched. I committed a sin in 
marrying Theodore, for I knew I did not 
love him as well as I was capable of loving. 
Young as I was, John, I believe I loved you 
before you went to England better than I 
have ever loved him. And now—now I am 
punished. O God! the wretchedness of 
knowing it might have been!” 

“Well, all regret is vain. Now let us 
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bury the past, and not forget that, wretched | the spirit of spring and peacefulness, the 
as we are, any step to relieve our wretched- | spirit of the place, suggested to him the 
ness would only increase it. We will bear idea of a home in these wilds—a place of 
our fate with brave hearts, Fanny dear; for retreat from the cares of state. That very 
it shall never be said a Wentworth was a year the plan ripened into execution. He 
coward ‘ erected a magnificent house near the east- 
“That is true, John. It would be unpar- | ern shore of the lake, known by the Indians 
donably selfish, to say the least, for us to let | as the Smile of the Great Spirit. In its 
a proud name touch the dust.” neighborhood sprang up the scattered dwell- 
Men and women of the world will hardly | ings of farmers, who, encouraged by him, 
believe, perhaps, that a famous belle, and a | had emigrated from England and congre- 
gentleman of brilliant talents and accom- | gated from different parts of the Province. 
plishments who was familiar with the dis- 
solute court of George the Third, laid firm 
hands upon the passion in their hearts and On Saturday, the 28th of October, 1769, 
bade it be still. Theodore Atkinson, Jun., one of his Majesty’s 
Great men do not lie upon beds of roses, | Council, and Secretary of the Province, de- 
and the bay and laurel often conceal a| parted this life. The funeral took place on 
crown of thorns. During the same month | the following Wednesday. It was a solemn 
n which Governor Wentworth arrived in | dayin Portsmouth, By order of the Govern- 
Portsmouth was passed the famous bill | or public buildings were draped in mourn- 
levying duties upon tea, glass, etc.—the odi- ling, flags were hung at half-mast on the 
ous spirit of the Stamp Act in a new guise. | vessels of war in the harbor, and during the 
Also one in July, for establishing the Board | procession to the family tomb in Queen’s 
of Trade; and still another, making illegal | Chapel, all the bells were tolled, and the 
any act not compliant with the requisition | boom of minute-guns from Fort William 
of the Mutiny Act. This arbitrary taxa- | and Mary shook the town. 
tion roused anew the old fire of revolt,| On a rainy November evening, a few days 
which had smouldered since the repeal of | later, Mrs. Atkinson, in deep mourning, sat 
the Stamp Act on the 18th of the preceding | before her drawing-room fire. The cheer- 
March. Governor Wentworth, owing to his | ful flames leaped and darted and roared 
own strong personal influence, in addition | up the wide windy flue, casting flickering 
to that of numerous and wealthy connec- | grotesque lights and shadows upon the por- 
tions, and the crown officers for a time re- | traits and oaken panels and ceiling. Her 
pressed the indignation of the people of his | cousin, the Governor, was announced, and 
Province. Faithful to the interests of the | she arose and went down the room to re- 
English crown, of which he was a sworn/ceive him. He led her back to the hearth, 
servant, faithful also to the interests of the | and they both seated themselves before the 
provincialists where those separate inter- | ruddy blaze. For a while each was silent— 
ests did not clash, he endeavored to pre- | seeing pictures, perhaps, in the coals, for in 
serve his integrity in his narrow way be- | each heart memories of the olden time were 
tween two parties. He was soon to prove | stirring. Since their last unfettered private 
the truth of the saying that one can not | interview, on their uncle Benning’s birth- 
serve two masters. While these first low | night years ago, in the summer-house at 
mutterings of the yet far-distant Revolution | Wentworth Hall, how much had transpired! 
were echoing from Maine to Georgia, Theo- | How still the house was! The slow tick- 
dore Atkinson lay dying. Frances, sitting | tack of the hall clock and the occasional 
at his bedside, and noting the slow passage | dropping of a coal were the only sounds. 
of time, pondered during many a weary | It was as if the presence of death stili lin- 
watch upon the condition of her country. | gered in the room above. Presently the 
Governor Wentworth found that the exer- | Governor’s voice, low with repressed emo- 
cise of power was not sufficient to bring | tion, interrupted this solemn silence. 
happiness to his lonely heart. Flattered | “Frances, I beg your pardon for what I 
and deceived by the temporary acquiescence | am going to say, but speak I must. Will 
of the people, he followed the instincts of | you allow me to ask you a question which 
his heart—the instinct of all energetic souls | will probably strike you as extremely inop- 
in grief—that of hard work. He determined, | portune ?” 
as soon as spring opened, to commence the| “Certainly,” replied Mrs. Atkinson. 
exercise of his prerogative of Surveyor of “Of course you remember my arrival in 
the King’s Woods. He adhered to his pur- | Portsmouth two years and a half ago, and 
pose, and one day having penetrated as far | the brief interview we had that night ?” 


» f 


as the region near wh: zh stands the present “Yes.” 
town of Wolfsborough, he found the reward “ Have you changed since then, Frances ?” 


of his exertions in the landscape which lay Mrs. Atkinson sat for a moment with down- 
spread out before him. The incomparable | east eyes, but her reverie had more the char- 
beauty of the place fascinated him. Hope, | acter of reflection than lover-like bashful- 
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ness. Finally she raised her large beauti- 
ful eyes, and flashed a splendid glance upon 
him. 

“There’s nobody listening, John, so there’s 
no need of pretending that you don’t know 
exactly how matters stand,” she said, with 
something of her old childish straightfor- 
wardness and impatience. 

“Very well, then, Frances,” he said, with 


the old amusement at her bluntness in his | 


eyes, “I will come to the point. I love you. 
Will you promise me your hand after your 
period of mourning has passed ?” 

She looked at him a moment meditative- 
ly, then looked down, and did not answer 
for a moment. Presently she stood up, a 
splendid light glowing in her eyes. The 
Governor instantly arose also. 

“ John, you’re the first man in the Prov- 
ince, and fond of glory, or else you belie 
your name.” 

“You” 

“Honor and power are not all-satisfying ?” 

“No, Frances.” 

“You are a lonely man, in spite of your 
hosts of friends and the glory of Wentworth 
Hall ?” 

“Yes, Frances.” 

“T no longer owe Theodore any thing, 
do I?” 

“ No.” 

“Tf I should say yes, should you wish the 
two years were gone ?” 

“We are all impatient when we love. 
Yes.” 

“Very well. A week of waiting is a year 
when one loves. So my two years’ mourn- 
ing shall be just two weeks. I love you, 
John, with all my heart. I have loved you 
ever since I can remember. I’ve expiated 
my sin in marrying Theodore—for it was a 
sin—and next Saturday, please God, I'll be 
a happy wife at last.” 

He clasped her in his arms and showered 
a hundred kisses upon her lips. 

“ My Frances! mine at last!” he exclaim- 
ed. Presently, in calmer tones, but with his 
arms still folded about her, he said, “I un- 
derstand your generosity, but you shall not 
make a sacrifice of yourself. How Ports- 
mouth would talk!” 


“Nobody will dare to use my name in gos- | 


sip,” replied Mrs, Atkinson, freeing herself 
from his embrace, and drawing her form up 
until it seemed as if all the pride of all the 
Wentworths was condensed in her attitude 
and eyes. “With regard to Theodore, I’ve 
kept the law of God and man to the letter. 
Now nothing but law shall stand between 
us and happiness.” 

“There spoke your father’s daughter,” 
said the Governor, looking at her with ad- 
miration, and catching the fire of her inde- 
pendent spirit. 

Thus it happened that Mrs. Atkinson re- 
alized, after many years, the sweet dream 


of her early girlhood. They were married 
| on Saturday, November 11, 1769, by the Rey. 
Arthur Brown, in Queen’s Chapel, and en- 
tered upon an eventful life together. 
About a month after his marriage Govern. 
or Wentworth granted the charter to Dart- 
mouth College. With the opening spring 
the spirit of resistance again showed itself 
in Portsmouth, but was subdued. 
In June, 1774, a cargo of tea from England 

was brought into Portsmouth Harbor. |; 
was immediately returned. Soon after, an- 
other cargo arrived, consigned to the san 
|person. The result of this was a riot. The 
indignant citizens broke the doors and win- 
dows of the consignee, compelling him to 
apply to the Governor for protection. Up 
b this moment the magnetism of Governor 
Wentworth’s personal influence had held 
the Province in restraint, but the star of his 
popularity had reached the zenith, whence 
it rapidly declined. In direct opposition to 
| his orders, the Provincial Assembly invited 
| deputies from the various towns to meet in 
| 


convention at Exeter in order to elect del- 

| egates to a General Congress of the Amer- 
|ican colonies. In his letter to the English 
|ministry at that time he sorrowfully ac- 
| knowledged the fact that New Hampshire 
| had taken side with the other colonies. In 
| September the Continental Congress met 
lat Philadelphia. At this time Boston was 
| occupied by British troops. They were des- 
| titute of barracks, and no carpenters would 
| work for them. In this extremity, General 
|Gage applied for aid to Governor Went- 
| worth, who secretly employed an agent to 
| hire carpenters in Portsmouth. This act 
| was the death-blow to his already failing 
popularity, and he became only nominal 
| Governor, the real power being vested in a 
| Committee of Safety. Following upon this, 
one disturbance after another kept the Prov- 
ince in a turmoil, and thus the winter of 
| 1774-75 passed away. Governor Went- 
| worth, in his speech to the Assembly on the 
4th of May, desired them to adopt such 
|measures as would tend to secure a final 
reconciliation with England, and he laid be- 
fore them Lord North’s propositions of peace. 
| In order to consider this advice, the House 
adjourned to the 12th of June. After this, 
the Governor retired to his seat on Lake 
| Winnipiseogee. Here he occupied himself 
in the pursuits so congenial to his nature—— 
| the planning of roads, the improvement of 
his farm and the farms and general condi- 
| tion of the neighboring families. Meantime 
the Revolution was making rapid strides in 
New York, but New Hampshire was out- 
wardly quiet. 


Vi. 

In the midst of this rural repose the Gov- 
ernor’s confidential servant made his ap- 
| pearance. A large gathering of the coun- 
| try people was assembled at the Governor’s 
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house, and watching and participating in | that it seemed only to heighten the solemn 
their merry games, and engaging in grave | calm. 


but pleasant conversation relative to agri- 
eulture, the Governor had almost forgotten 
that he also was not a simple farmer. Sud- 
denly his ears, which almost unconsciously 
ad been strained for weeks to catch the 
sound of approaching danger, heard, above 
the confusion of careless and merry voices 
ind all the cheerful stir that filled the 
srand rooms, a sound that was the death- 
knell to all royal festivities there. No one 
else noticed, but he heard the clatter of ap- 
yroaching hoofs. A moment later a serv- 
ant whispered in his ear that some one was 
waiting to see him in the Government House. 
Begging his guests to excuse him a moment, 
nd leaving the house and passing through 
the garden, he entered the apartment where 
ie had spent so many hours in the serene 
past planning for the prosperity of his Prov- 
nce, 

“What has happened, Thomas? Make 
haste and let me know the worst, for I must 
return to my guests.” 

“Your Excellency, three days ago Gener- 
al Gage issued a proclamation declaring all 
Americans in arms rebels and traitors, but 
offering a free pardon to all who returned 
immediately to their allegiance, excepting 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams, whom, 
he says, he will send to England to be hung. 
Che news of the proclamation reached Ports- 
mouth’ the next day. Some of your Excel- 
lency’s enemies have made bold to say that 
Hancock and Adams shall never be hung, 
or, if they are, that they will retaliate. 
Their intention is to seize you and some 
other loyal subject as hostages.” 

“Has it come to this!” exclaimed the 
Governor, when Thomas ceased speaking. 
“And from a people to whom I have been 
a true friend!” he added, with a tinge of 
bitterness that was but natural. “ Well, 
remain here until the party breaks up. I 
would not have them see you. I must have 
time for thought before I arouse suspicion. 
[ will send you some refreshments, and then 
you can rest yourself on that couch.” Say- 
ing this, he returned to the house, and 
moved easily among his guests until the 
great hall door closed on the last, an hour 
later. Then he offered his wife his arm, 
saying, “The night is almost too fair to 
squander in sleep. Come into the garden, 
Frances.” 

For a few moments he hesitated to tell 
his wife what had happened, and they paced 
silently up and down the quiet walks. It 
was a June night, warm and still and sweet. 
The dew-laden shrubs and flowers emitted 
that double fragrance which night distills. 
The landscape stretched away, dim and mys- 
terious in the light of the setting moon. 
The distant lap of waves fell softly upon 
the ear—a sound so low and monotonous 
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Wordsworth has spoken of 
“The light that never was on sea or land 


It is the sweet rose-color with which the 
imagination of youth invests the future. 
Another light, as sad as this is sweet, is 
that magical but mournful beauty which 
dawns over every thing when we are about 
to bid it a final farewell. 

Presently the Governor told his wife that 
Thomas had come to warn him of danger, 
and explained that danger. “And now,” 
he said, “there is much to do, and only to- 
morrow to accomplish it in, for we must fly 
to-morrow night.” 

“ And something tells me we shall never 
return,” said Mrs. Wentworth. 
hours, John, this pleasant home is ours. 
Whose will it be to-morrow night, when we 
are fugitives? Let us have one more little 
hour of happiness here. Come down to the 
bridge.” He silently acquiesced, and they 
went down the narrow path together. 

“What are your plans?” she asked, pres- 
ently. 

“T can form but one that seems feasible, 
he replied. “TI don’t wish to start before 
to-morrow night, because that will enable 
us to arrive in Portsmouth under cover of 
darkness. To-morrow we must make all 
necessary preparations. On our arrival we 
shall go at once to the fort, to place our- 
selves under British protection.” 

“What a situation that willbe! In your 
own town, under protection, from death, of 
your country’s enemies! Oh, John, the wheel 
has turned! I can’t tell how I know it, but 
our brightest days are over.” 

They had reached the little stone bridge, 
and stood under the black shadow of a large 
willow, whose pensile branches touched 
their tips in the water. Out beyond the 
shadow was the star-lit lake and the dim 
outlines of the opposite shore and hills. 

“T came down here this morning,” said 
Mrs. Wentworth, “and the shadow seemed 
, grateful, and the water looked so shallow 

and clear that I could count the yellow 
stones lying at the bottom. But to-night 
the shadow seems ominous, and the water is 
as black and fearful as if it were a thousand 
fathoms deep. I wish we hadn’t come. I 
would rather have remembered the pretty 
spot as it looked in the sunshine. Now the 
recollection of it will always be gloomy. 
Why are you so still, John ?” 

“T was thinking of something that hap- 
pened years and years ago. Some subtle 
association has recalled it.” 

“What is it?” 

“Don’t you remember that birthday par- 
ty of Uncle Benning’s just before I went to 
England ?” 

“Yes, well. It was my first.” 

“You and I were in the summer-house, 
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and you made one of the frank speeches for 
which you were famous in those days.” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Tt was this, and it is singular it should 
come to me to-night. ‘It is very queer, John, 
but [ like people and handsome gowns and 
dancing and music ever so much; but all of 
it together isn’t as pleasant as listening to 
you, and being out here in the dark with 
you in the garden.’ They were the thought- 
less words of a child, Frances, but you see 
I’ve remembered them.” 

“It’s as true now, John dear, as it was 
then,” said Mrs. Wentworth, in a tremulous 
voice, as she drew closer to his side. “ All 
these years have been full of people and 
dazzle and glitter and sweet sounds, but, 
dear, if the coming years are all out in the 
dark, they’ll be pleasant if you are with 
me.” 

He stooped down and kissed her, and then 
said, “Come; the dawn is breaking.” 

They turned toward the house, and took 
up the burden of the first in a long series 
of weary, doubtful days. During the fore- 
noon hasty verbal invitations were issued 
to the neighboring farmers and their fami- 
lies, requesting their presence at the Gov- 
ernor’s house early in the evening. News 
traveled slowly in those days, and the in- 
habitants of that secluded and remote re- 
gion were ignorant of the events which had 
recently transpired in Massachusetts. About 
sunset they arrived, and then the Governor 
explained to them why he had called them 
together. In conclusion he said: “I must 
leave you for the present, but, I hope, only 
for the present. When happier times re- 
turn, I hope to return with them.” When 
he had finished, there was hardly a dry eye 
in the room, for Governor Wentworth had 
been to these simple, warm-hearted people 
what the patriarchs of old were to their 
families. They went, one by one, to bid him 
farewell, and not a man of them all but felt 
a pang at the parting, whatever his politic- 
al sentiments were. After that they went 
slowly, in little groups, out of his presence, 
and, as they went, turned their backs, all 
unwittingly, on royalty forever. That night 
Governor Wentworth, with his wife and 
child, left their pleasant home among the 
hills, and two days later placed themselves 
under British protection at Fort William 
and Mary. Ten weeks of wearing suspense 
followed their arrival. The Governor, be- 
ing determined, come what might, to be 
faithful to the crown, calmly awaited the 
issue of events. With Mrs. Wentworth it 
was different. She was a true and devoted 
wife, but there was not a heart more loyal 
to American liberty than hers. There was 
something generous in her nature, or the 
fact that her countrymen had threatened 
her husband’s life would have imbittered 
her against her country. Time wore slow- 





ly on to July. On the 3d, Washington took 
command of the army at Cambridge. Op 
the 11th, Governor Wentworth, trusting that 
the rebellion would be crushed by that time, 
sent a message from the fort to the Provin- 
cial Assembly, adjourning it to the 28th of 
September. On the evening of the 23d of 
August, the Governor decided to leave tho 
fort. His wife’s health was evidently fail- 
ing, and if they continued there, might be- 
come seriously impaired. On the evening 
of the 24th, they took passage in the frigate 
Scarborough for Boston. As the vessel moved 
slowly away from the fort, guns were fired 
—the last that were ever to be fired in that 
harbor in Governor Wentworth’s honor, but 
that he could not know. The night was 
warm, and the Governor and Mrs. Went- 
worth remained on deck until a late hour. 
For weexs the political condition of the 
country had been their sole topic of conver- 
sation. To-night their talk was partly of 
that, and partly of their life in Portsmouth 
before these troubles began. How remote 
now seemed those halcyon years! As they 
talked, the shores so dear to each receded, 
and were lost in night and distance. 

Governor Wentworth remained in Boston 
some weeks. Then the man who, less than 
ten years before, had made a triumphant 
entry into Portsmouth, with every prospect 
of a brilliant career, landed on the desolate 
Isles of Shoals. Water-woern rocks sur- 
rounded him, while above loomed a leaden 
sky, and at his feet roared the angry waves 
of the equinox. Here he read a proclama- 
tion adjourning the Assembly to the next 
April. This was the final act of his admin- 
istration, and low overhead circled the sea- 
gulls, his most attentive auditors, uttering 
their shrill screams prophetic of storms. 

A few weeks later, on the deck of an out- 
ward-bound vessel, holding his little son by 
the hand, and supporting his weeping wife 
upon his arm, stood John Wentworth, the 
last royal Governor of New Hampshire. A 
damp wind was sweeping the deck, and the 
boy complained of the cold. 

“Take him below,” said the Governor to 
an attendant. 

The two stood looking westward, and 
presently observed that the gray pall of 
cloud lifted in the horizon, and that a gold- 
en sunset broke through. It gilded the 
spires and roofs of Portsmouth. 

“Tt is a good omen,” said Mrs. Wentworth. 
“God bless thee, my country—God bless 
thee!” she exclaimed. 

They gazed with straining eyes at those 
beloved shores as they lessened and faded 
in the distance and early gloaming. Then 
the Governor, turning away with a sigh, 
said, wearily, “Come, darling, it is 190 cold 
for you on deck.” 

With one last look, through a blinding 
rain of tears, at the shores she was leaving 
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forever, and sobbing, “Exiles! exiles!” Fran-| what singular and poetical coincidence— 


’ 


( 


her husband. 


es Wentworth turned away and followed | the house was accidentally burned the fol- 
lowing month. 


But the revolving years in 


Vil. their silent course have enveloped in verd- 
A little eastward of Lake Winnipiseogee | ure these remains of royalty in the old Gran- 


are ruins that still attract attention—the 
ruins of an elegant English mansion. Tra- 


ite State, and as the freshness of spring-time 


has sprung from the ruins of the dwelling, 


dition says that a fine lawn surrounded it, | so out of the ruins of oppression has grown 


and that orchards and gardens swept away 
from its rear. Dissolving time has left of 
the house only the cellar. This is choked 
with wild brush. Graceful blackberry vines 
riot luxuriantly against its ancient walls, 
broad dock leaves overlie them, velvet- 
leaved, golden-flowered mullein stalks rise 
stately and tall from its rubbish. In the 
orchards the trees, from long want of cul- 
tivation, have returned to their wild state. 
In the direction of the lake a moss-covered 
stone bridge crosses a little stream, on the 
farther side of which is a tract of land, for- | 
merly a deer park. On the southern side | 
of the cellaris the garden. Towering above | 
its other trees, and almost gone to decay, | 
the gigantic column of a Lombardy poplar | 
seems a meet type not only of the general 
desolation of a spot now so silent but teem- 
ing with historical recollections, but also of 
a former government, exotic and dead like 
itself. Tradition and history still speak of 





the men and women who once gathered here. | 


Death and distance give a tinge of romantic 
melancholy to the place. 
names are celebrated in history once gath- 
ered within those vanished walls, prome- 
naded those garden walks, and gazed upon 
the unfading beauty of this landscape: 
Dr. Wheelock, who first conceived the plan 
of Dartmouth College, and who became its 


first president; Benjamin Thompson, after- | 


ward the illustrious Count Rumford; Rev. 
George Whitefield; the élite of Portsmouth 
society, its fair women and brave men, 
strong, honored, powerful once, less than 
shadows now, fading memories in the minds 
of mankind. Sie transit gloria mundi. 


than fifty years ago the builder of the house, | ies. 


Persons whose | 


the beauty of freedom. 


THE TULIP MANIA. 


; mre is undoubtedly the most rea- 
soning of all the animal race: yet how 
often does it happen that whole peoples ap- 
pear to have lost their reasoning faculties! 
There is something wonderful in the extent 
to which popular delusions are sometimes 
carried. Breaking out suddenly, they run 
through nations like an epidemic; nay, oc- 
casionally all civilized nations are infected 
by them. The frenzy of the Crusades was 
not confined to one country nor to a single 
age. Beginning in the tenth century, it 
was as late as the fifteenth that Columbus 
assigned as a reason for attempting the dis- 
covery of America that thereby money could 
be obtained for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre. At one time all France is car- 
| ried away by the tremendous extravagance 
of the Mississippi scheme, which raised real 
estate to such a price that it was valued 
at one hundred years’ purchase, that is, its 
rent only paid one per cent. on its cost. A 
| little later and England burst out with her 
South Sea Bubble, creating such a hunger 
for special corporations that one man who 
advertised an unknown scheme, to be re- 
vealed at the end of the month, ten dollars 
to be paid down for each share subscribed 
for, took in $10,000 the first day. The stur- 
| dy burghers of Holland took the tulip mania 
|so badly that single bulbs that could not 
| flower till another year would sell for more 
than $2000 apiece. Nor has our own coun- 


More | try been free from these financial epidem- 


Many of our readers can remember the 


Sir John Wentworth,* died, and—a some-| Morus multicaulis speculation of forty years 
—|ago, and the Eastern land investments a 


* Now that the smoke and din of its battles have | little later. 


cleared away, and we are able to look dispassionately 
at the men and events of the Revolution, the charac- 
ter of Governor Wentworth appears in its true light. 
The fact that after the lapse of a century his memory 
is still held in reverent and loving estimation by the 
people of that region proves that he was all that tra- 
dition and the scant records of history portray him—a 
warm-hearted, sympathetic friend, an able Governor, 
& practical business man, a profound scholar both as 
to science and belles-lettres, and, in short, a Christian 
gentleman. Although compelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances to sustain the Tory side in the Revolution, 
we may well believe that the result of that war was 
not wholly dissatisfactory to him. It was one of the 
principles of his character to keep a promise to the 
letter. A spoken promise was to him as sacred as a 
written one. He had taken solemn oath of allegiance 
to the English government, and perhaps that, and that 
only, was the cause of his not espousing the American 


Within ten years Bavaria has 


been seduced into pouring all its movable 
wealth into the lap ef a woman who had 
no security to offer, simply because she paid 
high rates of interest, and covered her bank- 
ing operations with the flowered robe of 
priestly confidence. No people is so wise 
that it is not occasionally carried away by 
popular frenzy, none so prud. nt that it will 
not occasionally make large investments in 
hopes that to-morrow’s rise will greatly 
overpay to-day’s risks. And nothing is bet- 
ter calculated to show to the world the dan- 
ger of schemes that promise too mach than 
to give their true history; for these schemes 
always offer to benefit communities without 





side of the question, for at heart he was a democrat. 


making any addition to their productive 
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powers, and they ask each capitalist to in- In 1634 the rage for tulips among th 
vest not on the intrinsic strength of the plan, | Dutch was so great that the ordinary jy. 
but because every body else is investing. dustry of the country was neglected, and 

Such delusions are most fertile in an age | the whole people turned to the production 
of financial ignorance. There has been too lof tulips. As this mania increased, prices 
large a development of educated common- increased with it, until in 1635 merchants 
sense, too much of a study of the principles | were known to have spent $40,000 in the 
that underlie the making of money, and, | purchase of forty tulips. At this time each 
above all, the press is too enlightened and | species was sold by weight. A tulip of the 
powerful to permit them to beggar whole | kind known as the Admiral Lietkin, and 
nations as they once did. The financial | weighing 400 grains, would sell for $1800: 
crises of the present day are short-lived | the Admiral Von der Eycke, weighing 450 
and confined to commercial centres, but | grains, was worth $500; a Viceroy of 400 
three centuries ago they ruined whole peo- | grains would bring $1200. Most precious 
ples. And what singular speculations they | of all, a Semper Augustus, weighing only 200 
were! Of all things in the world in which | grains, was thought to be cheap at $2200, 
to make a corner, to excite a speculation, | This last species was much sought after, and 
to be puffed by brokers, it would seem as if | even an inferior plant would readily sell for 
tlowers would be the last. But that a whole | $800. When this species was first known, 
nation should grow mad over bulbs, that | in 1636, there were only two roots of it in 
the industry of a people should be turned | Holland, and those not of the best. One be- 
aside from the pursuits of agriculture to 


longed to a dealer in Amsterdam, and the oth- 
that of horticulture, and that the mania 


|er was owned in Haarlem. So anxious were 
should spread from the phlegmatic Dutch-|the purchasers for this new variety that 
man to the phlegmatic Englishman, seems | one person offered twelve acres of valuable 
almost incredible. Yet in the beginning | building land for the Haarlem tulip. That 
of the seventeenth century the desire for} of Amsterdam was sold for $1840, a new car- 
tulips had so spread over Europe that no riage, two gray horses, and a complete suit 
wealthy man considered his garden perfect | of harness. As a specimen of the value of 
without his rare collection of tulips. From | these bulbs we give the actual copy of a bill 
the aristocracy the rage spread to the mid-_| of sale of certain articles given in exchange 
dle and the agricultural classes, and mer- | for one single root of the Viceroy species: 
chants and shop-keepers began to vie with | 





, l , | Two lasts of wheat.............scccesces $179 
each other in the rarity of their flowers and | Werte Olirge. chika 223 
in the prices paid for them. A trader at aed gee rtaeeeceeeeeecreceesseesees ~~ 
ES CP IEE PO Natt ’ we Tent | EE TRE MI. «itn a 0.5 sane amines ohenen 
Haarlem was actually known to pay half Twelve fat sheop................000..cc, 48 
his fortune for a single root, not from any| — Two hogsheads wine..................0- 28 
expectation of profit in its propagation, but | i ee er eee ere 13 
to keep it in his conservatory for the admi-| Two tons butter ..........-..---..--..+. 7 
tation of bie eetsimtensin " | One thousand pounds cheese............ 48 
ee a | One bed, complete.........-2....+see0eee 40 
The first tulip seen in Europe was beheld} —_ One suit clothes.................00000ee 32 
at Augsburg, in Germany, in 1559, and was Duaan ie 3300.08 i. elie i _% 
imported from Constantinople, where it had | $1000 


long been a favorite. Ten or eleven years 
after this the plant was in great demand in 
Holland and Germany. Wealthy burghers 
of Amsterdam sent direct to Constantinople 


for their precious bulbs, and paid extrava- | Holland were wholly unable to comprehend 
gant prices for them. The first roots plant- | the great mania that spread among the peo- 
ed in England were brought from Vienna} ple. One wealthy merchant, who prided 
in the year 1600, and were considered a great | himself not a little on his magnificent tulip 
rarity. For thirty years tulips continued | bed, and on the new flowers he was expect- 
to grow in reputation. One would suppose | ing to grow the coming year, received a call 
there must have been some virtue in this | one morning early from a sailor, who told 
flower that made it so valuable in the eyes | him that a ship of his had just arrived, and 
of so prudent a people as the Dutch. Yet | that he was sent to give him the news. The 
it has neither the beauty or the perfume | glad merchant immediately went to the back 
of the violet nor the fragrance of the rose. | of his store, selected a nice red herring, and 
It hardly possesses the beauty of the hum- | gave it to the sailor for his breakfast. The 
ble sweet-pea. Its only recommendation is | sailor loved herring much, and onion more ; 
its aristocratic stateliness, and this should | and having just arrived from a foreign voy- 
hardly have commended it to the only dem- | age, his appetite for vegetables was propor- 
ocratie republic on the globe. But it is by | tionately sharpened. Seeing a small pile 
no means the first time that fashion has | of onions, as he supposed, lying on the mer- 
turned ugliness into beauty and rarity into chant’s counter, he slyly seized his opportu- 
wealth. | nity, took the top onion, and deposited it in 


Since that day tulips have declined in 
value, but wine, butter, and cheese have de- 
cidedly advanced. 

Strangers who came for the first time into 
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his pocket as a companion to his herring. | 
He then left the store and proceeded to his 
ship and his breakfast. Hardly had he left 
when the merchant missed his valuable Sem- 
per Augustus bulb, worth $1400. The es- 


height. Regular marts for their sale were 
opened on the Stock Exchange of Amster- 
dam, and at Haarlem, Leyden, and other 
places. Symptoms of gambling and of time 
sales soon became prevalent every where. 


tablishment was soon in an uproar, for the | Stock-jobbers, ever alert for new subjects 


valuable root had just been brought in that 


of speculation, dealt largely in tulips. As 


morning, and had been noticed by many. in all speculative movements, at first every 


After every clerk had been examined, and 
had declared his innocence, one of them re- 
membered to have seen the sailor drawing 
his hand away from the pile of roots and 
putting it in his pocket. The merchant in- 
stantly started for the door, and hurried 
down to his vessel. The first thing he saw 
was the sailor sitting on a coil of ropes eat- 
ing his breakfast. No sooner had the mer- 
chant sprung on board and advanced to- 
ward him than the sailor put the last bite 
of his onion into his mouth, and leaned for- 
ward to hear what the owner had to say. 
He sternly denied stealing any tulip, but 
admitted he did take one onion, “ but it 
didn’t have much of the taste of an onion 
either.” The merchant, as he turned away, 
told the astonished sailor that “it would 
have been cheaper for him to have break- 
fasted the Prince of Orange and all his 
court.” 


Another story of an English traveler is | 


not less ludicrous. This gentleman was an 
amateur botanist, traveling to perfect him- 
self in the study of his favorite science. Hap- 
pening to see a large tulip root on a stand 
in the conservatory of a wealthy Dutch- 
man, he quietly took out his penknife and 
began to peel off its coats; for he too took 
it for an onion, and wanted to discover of 
what species it was. After he had peeled 
off half its coverings, he cut it in two to in- 
spect the heart. Just at this moment the 
old gentleman who owned the conservatory 
and the bulb turned round to see his pre- 
cious root cut in two. Seizing the English- 
man by the collar, he shouted out, “Do you 
know what you are about?” “Certainly; 
I am peeling an onion—a most extraordi- 
nary onion too.” ‘ Extraordinary!” said the 
Dutchman. “Ishould think it was. Why, 
Sir, it isan Admiral Von der Eycke.” “Isit?” 
replied the Englishman, taking out his pock- 
et-book to note down the name. “And are 
there many onions of this kind in your coun- 
try?” The Dutchman could stand it no 
longer. He instantly forced the English- 
man out of his grounds, and led him to the 
syndic, followed by a great crowd. Here 
the Englishman was arraigned and tried for 
stealing and cutting up one tulip worth 
$1600. The magistrate found the evidence 
sufficient (especially as the Englishman ad- 
mitted that he did take and cut up some- 


| thing rose and every body gained. Tulip 
| jobbers gambled on the rise and fall of 
| bulbs, making large profits by buying when 
| prices were low and selling when they rose. 
| Many individuals grew suddenly rich. It 
| was believed that this mania for flowers 
| was to spread to other lands, and that the 
wealthy of all nations would send to Hol- 
land for tulips, paying whatever price hor- 
ticulturists might ask. Holland was expect- 
ed to be the tulip market of the world, and 
the riches of Europe were to be concen- 
trated on the shores of the Zuyder-Zee. No- 
| bles, citizens, farmers, mechanics, footmen, 
| and even chimney-sweeps dabbled in tulips. 
| Houses and lands were offered at ruinously 
|low rates that their proceeds might be in- 
| vested in bulbs that were expected to re- 
jturnagoldencrop. Toacertain extent the 
mania did spread beyond the borders of Hol- 
land, and money began to flow in from all 
directions. The prices of the necessaries 
of life rose, and houses and lands, horses 
and carriages, and luxuries of every sort 
rose with the rise of tulips: all commerce 
rested on a flower bed. So extensive were 
the operations in roots thot it became nec- 
essary to draw up a code of laws for the 
guidance of dealers. Notaries and cierks 
|were appointed, who devoted themselves 
exclusively to the interests of the tulip 
|trade. In the smaller towns, where there 
was no exchange, the principal tavern was 
usually selected as the show place, where 
high and low traded in tulips, and confirm- 
ed their bargains overa good dinner. These 
dinners were sometimes attended by two or 
three hundred persons, and large vases of 
tulips in full bloom were placed at regular 
intervals along the tables and sideboards. 
At last prudent people saw that this 
could not last forever. Even the wealthy 
could no longer afford to keep up with the 
rise of commodities. It was evident that 
prices must soon fall; and this expectation 
hastened the crisis. The suspicion became 
a panic, and every body began to sell, and 
prices to fall. The difficulty was not only 
in the actual sales and purchases, but in the 
purchases on time, which, like all such pur- 
chases, were speculative gambling. A suit 
jat law the following year developed the 
fact that one A had agreed to purchase ten 
Semper Augustuses from B at $1600 each, 














thing), fined him $1600, and imprisoned him | flowers to be delivered and prices paid in 


till the fine was paid. 
The demand for tulips of rare species con- 


six weeks. The bargain was made just as 
| prices were trembling in the balance. Before 


tinued to grow till 1636, when it reached its | the six weeks had expired every thing was 
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flat, tulips were unsalable, and Semper Au- 
gustuses were plenty at $120 each. A re- 
fused to take the flowers or pay the differ- 
ence of $14,800. Defaulters became common 
through all Holland. Every body had bulbs 
and nobody had money. The most prudent 
had sold out in time and invested their prof- 
its in English funds. Many substantial mer- 
chants were, however, reduced to beggary. 
When the financial panic had somewhat 
subsided, the tulip-holders in the several 
towns and cities held public meetings to 
restore public credit. Deputies were sent 
from all parts of Holland to Amsterdam to 
concert with the ministry; for the whole na- 
tion was affected. Government refused to 
interfere, but advised the tulip-sellers to set- 
tle among themselves. But complaints rose 
high, and the meetings became of a stormy 
character. At last it was agreed, after 
much bickering and ill-will, by all the dep- 
uties assembled at Amsterdam that con- 
tracts made in the height of the mania, or 
prior to November, 1636, should be declared 
null and void, and that all after that date 
should be released on payment of ten per 
cent. But this decision only gave satisfac- 
tion to those whom it relieved. Those who 
had tulips on hand which they had sold at 
high prices, but had not delivered, became 
greatly discontented. Tulips worth at one 





time $2400 now sold at $200, so that one. 
tenth was more than they were worth, 
Again the whole matter was referred to 
government, and again government refused 
to interfere. Those who were unlucky 
enough to have a large stock of tulips on 
hand at the time of the fall were left to 
bear their own loss. But the commerce of 
the country received a shock from which it 
took years to recover. 

The example of the Dutch was, to some 
extent, imitated in England. In 1636 tu- 
lips were publicly sold on the London Ex- 
change, while in Paris jobbers strove in 
vain to create a tulip mania. They only suc- 
ceeded in bringing these flowers into great 
favor, a favor they still retain, after the lapse 
of two centuries. But the Dutch are to-day 
prouder of their tulips and their tulip beds 
than any other nation. In England they 
are still highly valued, and a tulip will pro- 
duce more money than an oak. In 1800 rare 
bulbs sold for $75; and from that time the 
mania began to spread, so that in 1885 a tu- 
lip of the Miss Fanny Kemble species sold 
at public auction for $370. The principal 
horticulturist in England has on his cata- 
logue tulips labeled at $1000 each; but this 
is aa exception. The prices in England to- 
day for the best kinds are from $25 to $75, 
according to the rarity of the species. 





HOW MY SHIP CAME FROM OVER THE SEA. 


BELONG to a sea-faring race—I, the last 

of my family—“ only a little girl,” as 
father used to call me, shaking his head, as 
if to be only a girl were the direst calamity 
that could befall this old home of ours. 
Such an odd home for a child, and yet such 
a weird, beautiful place to live and grow to 
be a woman in—that old light-house on 
Stony Point, of which my father had been 
keeper for many a year. We two were 
alone in the world, except for the faithful 
old woman who had taken care of us ever 
since I,a baby girl, had been placed in her 
arms by a dying mother. Janet taught me 
womanly, housewifely ways when I was out 
of school, and, even as a child, I knew how 
to mend, and keep the bright rooms neat and 
clean against the time when Ben dropped 
in after the work was done. 

Ben was a stout young fisherman, and 
owned as neat a little craft as any along 
shore, and Ben—why, Ben had been my lov- 
er ever since I was old enough to lisp his 
name. I can not remember when, in some 
way, my life was not bound up with his. 
He held my hand and guided me over the 
rocks to the village school with more than 
the care and fondness of an elder brother, 
when I was a curly-haired lassie of four 
years and he a stout tall lad of ten. Yes, 
Ben loved me then just as truly and honest- 





ly as when, years afterward, I came home 
from a pretentious country boarding-school, 
full of grand ideas and longings to be a lady, 
and a little shy unrest at my heart when I 
met my boy lover on the sands. But he— 
he kissed me before father and Janet, and 
said, without any hesitation, “Oh, Jetty, 
how beautiful you have grown!” And then 
I knew that his love was just the same— 
indeed, how would it have been possible for 
such a man to change? But he was no 
longer a fisherman. He was mate of the 
Betsey Jane, a stanch new ship that lay rock- 
ing in the bay, with white sails folded— 
rocking idly on the summer sea, as if there 
were no such thing as storm and tempest 
for it to brave. He was going away just as 
I was coming home—going far off to for- 
eign ports; but never a day passed by with- 
out his stopping at our door, never an even- 
ing that he did not drop in for a smoke and 
talk, with father, it is true, but most of his 
glances I found out furtively were given 
to me. 

One night, when a sudden storm was 
swooping over the sea, Ben came in with a 
hearty ejaculation of thankfulness that all 
the fishing boats were safely hauled up 
along shore an hour before. I sat by the 
table knitting a crimson scarf, and as the 
bright worsted fell from my fingers, my 
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thoughts, like birds of passage flying hither 
and thither, scarcely kept pace with my 
flashing needles. I remember how cheery 
the room looked, with its white sanded floor 
and the square of gay striped carpet in the 
centre of it; the big bunch of syringas on 
the table filling the whole air with dead 
sweetness ; the light from the lamp dancing 
on the picture-frames, the tinted shells, and 
strange things that sailors had brought to 
us from foreign ports. I remember, too, 
how the wind roared and how hoarse was 
the ery that sounded from the rocks below. 
How the waves were seething around them, 
and thundering along the beach. Woe and 
wreck it was crying to many a heart; but 
what had I to fear, and what did I know of 
woe and loss? Perhaps when Ben was 
gone I might think of him in the roaring 
gale, but now—ah, the wind sings a differ- 
ent song to us when we are young! And 
then I stole a glance at him, met his eyes, 
and mine dropped upon my work again. 
When another and a louder blast surged 
around the house I was glad to hear father 
say, “It’s a dreadful night! Jetty, I can’t 
rest easy till the lamp’s lit, child. It’s ear- 
ly, but suppose you see to it.” 

“Yes, father,” I said, hurrying away. 

I went up to the tower, but before light- 
ing the match I opened the small window 
and leaned out. The wind blew in, drench- 
ing my face and hair with sudden gusts of 
spray; but still I knelt there, looking out 
over the tossing waters, the rain beating 
against my hot cheeks like dusky wings, the 
roar of the surf sounding in my ears, and yet 
hearing, or thinking that I heard, above it 
all the beating of my own heart. I think in 
that moment it came to me what it was to 
be a woman in that sense of the word which 


implies a consciousness of a different nature | 


and existence. I pulled down the window 
and struck a match. Just as I lifted my 
hand to the lamp I heard a footstep on the 
stairs; then Ben stood beside me. 

“Let me do it for you, Jetty,” he said; 
“there’ll be time enough afterward for you 
to come up here alone. How your hand 
trembles, dear !” 

And in a moment more I stood under the 
full blaze, with folded arms and beating 
heart, looking out over the great wide circle 
of sea that spread itself before the window | 
a dark, heaving mass, the white-caps rolling | 
in and crashing on the rocks below. He | 
drew me to him, leaning over me and look- | 
ing out, though it was much too dark for | 
either of us to see any thing but the line of | 
breakers. 

“You will be lighting the lamp for me 
one of these days, Jetty,” he said, softly, | 
with that pathetic tone into which the | 
voice slides so easily when one is breaking | 
away from home and friends for the first | 


time. Amd then, as I tried to free my hand 


from his, he put one arm about me and drew 
me closer to him, kissing me on my forehead 
and lips. “When I come home,” he went 
on, “may I claim my little wife? Ive nev- 
er asked you before—I don’t know why—I 
took things for granted like; but I can’t go 
away now without a promise. Can you be 
content with such a rough fellow to love 
you, dear —and I'll be good to you, Jetty, 
all my life.” I leaned my head against his 
breast, and tried to hide my flaming cheeks. 
“Hasn’t she a word to say?” he asked; 
“hasn’t she one word to say, after all these 
years ?” 

I nestled upon his broad shoulder with a 
feeling of infinite content. “ You ought to 
have known, Ben,” I said, with a littlé laugh. 
“T never loved any body else in all my life ;” 
and I put both my hands in his, and hid my 
face again. 

“When I take my next voyage, my wife 
shall go with me,” he whispered; and then I 
heard father’s voice at the foot of the stairs, 
calling, “Ben! my boy, Ben! Dirk’s come 
up to tell me there’s a vessel in the offing 
steering straight on to Roy’s Reef. There'll 
be trouble as sure as fate, and we'd better 
see what we can do.” Ben caught me in 


| his arms and kissed me. “Good-by, sweet- 


heart!” he called out, as he ran down the 
steep stairs, and left me alone. I went up 
to the window again, shading my eyes with 
my hand and trying to see, but the night 
had fallen swiftly; and while we had been 
dallying in the tower, perhaps poor souls out 
yonder were drifting toward the fatal reef. 
I knew it well. When the tide was out, and 
the sea still and calm as a sleeping child, 
the great jagged rocks, black with slime, 
would rear their treacherous heads. Some- 
times, when the spray dashed wildly over 
them, it seemed to me they were colossal 
sea-lions tossing their manes and roaring 
for their prey. Sometimes they grew hu- 
man in their shape almost as I watched 
|them. Ah, yes, I knew Roy’s Reef very 
well. If a vessel were driving straight on 
it, God help the women who waited at home, 
if, indeed, any of the doomed men were hus- 
| bands or lovers. For the first time in my 
| life I felt, with a sickening thrill, what such 
| woe and loss might mean. I ran down to 
Janet; but the room, se pleasant only an 
hour before, was full of eerie shadows, and 
the solemn sfillness within oppressed me, 
while the strife and roar of the storm out- 
side seemed changed to the sobbing and 
wailing of women and little children about 
our door. Twice did the tall clock strike 
off the hours while we kept our weary vigil, 
and still they did not return. I could not 
stand it any longer, with only Janet to croon 
out doleful tales of death and shipwreck 
which she had seen along this very coast. 
I wrapped a light shawl about me, and 
crouched under shelter of the doorway, 
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peering into the darkness, and hearing the | ministering to his wants, a living power for 
sobbing and wailing louder all the time. | good or evil, for truth or falsehood, in the 
Then the slow steps of men sounded along| world? Were pure, loving women Waiting 
the shingle, and before I could dart back! for him at home, or was his life so worth. 
into the house, father and Ben came up the | less and void of love that, were he to die, he 





rocks, and two or three fishermen with | 
them. , 

“This storm is making a power o’ trouble 
long shore,” said old Dirk Van Brunt, as he 
saw me shivering in the doorway; and then | 
Ben whispered, “Go in, Jetty, quick, and | 
tell Janet to get blankets and a bed ready. | 
Here’s a poor young fellow just about drown- | 
ed, and a cut on his head besides. Do what | 
you can, dear, and [’ll fetch a doctor.” 

The faces of the men were grave as they | 
bore their burden past me; but I laid a de- 
taining hand on father as I gasped, “ Was it 
a ship ?” 

“No, child,” he answered; “one o’ them 
frisky little yachts, Ireckon. It went straight 
on to the reef, and split up like an egg-shell.” 

“Were the men all killed ?” 

“ Swum ’shore—all but this fellow; suth- 
in struck him on the head, and Ben had to 
bring him in.” 

And then the men crowded about him, 
and began to strip off his wet coat and see 
to his bruises, while father was slowly ar- 
ranging bed and blankets with that steadi- 
ness and gravity that come with age and 
experience. 

“ Here, Jetty,” he called to me, when they 
had gone quietly away again, and we were 
left alone, “‘come here and look at him, 
child, and see what you can do. Women’s 
fingers are kind o’ handier than ourn.” 

I remember how I stooped over the bed, 
saying, under my breath, “What a handsome 
man!” I dipped a handkerchief in water 
and bound it about his temples, where a 
deep cut was visible, while every nerve tin- 
gled with youthful eagerness. I sat down 
beside him, studying his face, wondering all 
the time who and what he was, if he were 
really ill, and if he would die. It was al- 
most an hour before the doctor came, and 
all the time father and I sat by him, watch- 
ing patiently, and saying very little. Some- 
times our charge would lie with closed eyes 
and scarcely perceptible breath; again he 
would turn his face toward me, seeming to 
study me in a puzzled, dreamy way. He 
was very quiet, and appeared grateful for 
all we did, but his voice was so low we 
could scarcely hear what he attempted to 
say. I had plenty of time to study him in 
return. I often wondered, as I sat there, 
what kind of a life it was we had saved— 
if,indeed,it were saved. He was very hand- 
some, though brown and tanned by expos- 
ure; but his forehead was broad, and white 
as a girl’s, and his hands exquisitely shaped, 
though large and strong, and on the third 
finger of the left hand glittered a heavy 
ring. Was this man by whom I sat, quietly 














would never be missed at all? I wondered 
if he had a father or mother, a sister or 
brother ; 
‘Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other?” 


And when his large blue eyes opened and 
fastened themselves upon me, wandering 
over my face, my hands, my dress, and on 
to father’s gray hairs, then back to me 
again, I felt myself blushing, and thinking 
surely it were a blessed thing to save one 
life in the world. 

When the doctor came I was released 
while the stranger’s wounds were dressed. 
They proved slight, after all; it was more 
the shock given his system; the wounds 
were really nothing; yet, buffeted as hehad 
been by the waves, life had so nearly ebbed 
away that it was necessary to have quict and 
gentle care for a few days. And father in- 
sisted, even when our guest was well enough 
to sit up, that he should stay with us. 

“°Tain’t any trouble to help a human be- 
ing live, let alone a handsome young feller 
like that,” he argued tome. “ He can haul 
a rope as good as any on us along shore, too 
—an outspoken, free-hearted chap, an’ quite 
a sailor. ’T'wa’n’t his fault his boat split up 
on them rocks; nobody could ha’ done any 
better in such a gale.” 

So he staid. We knew him just as well 
in four days as if it were as many years. I 
had to wait on him a good deal at first, and 
often read to him, answering his questions 
about the books that had fallen in my way. 
I thought him a little inquisitive ; but then 
I was very proud of my reading, having just 
come out of school, with all my knowledge 
at my tongue’s end, as it were. I often 
wondered what made him look at me so 
much; not rudely—indeed, nothing that he 
could do would ever have seemed rude; but 
he looked at me with a sort of studying ex- 
pression, as if he were longing to read and 
understand me. And I was so simple, and 
such a child, it surely was not a hard task— 
at least it did not seem to be hard to him. 
When, in return, I studied him furtively, as 
indemnity for his persistent scrutiny of me, 
he seemed a sort of incarnation of high art, 
while poor Ben was reduced to the lowest 
levelof manhood. It was surely no wonder 
I felt as if I were in a dream. Ben came 
and went just as usual; but after a time— 
why, I could not tell—I began to dread his 
coming. For one thing, I was afraid he 
would talk to me again as he did that night 
the Butterfly ran on the rocks and Mr. Arnold 
came to live us. What should I say to him 
if he were to ask me again if I loygd him? 
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“Stay with me, Jetty dear,” said Ben one 
morning, as I tied on my hat and prepared 
to go down on the beach with Mr. Arnold. 
“J haven’t had you one minute to myself 
since that night we lit the lamp together. 
I shall be jealous of this city chap if you 
give so much of your time to him.” 

“But father don’t think him strong enough 
to go off alone,” I said, hastily. “And he 
wants so much to see the rocks the Butterfly 
struck when she went down. The tide is 
at ebb now, and we can see them plainly 
from the Point. Come too, won’t you, Ben ?” 
I amended. 


“No,” said he, stoutly, “I won't come, | 


Jetty. I can’t talk like city chaps. He and 
I’d never have a feeling in common if we 
was together all our lives. Sometimes— 
sometimes” (and his tone was a little bit- 
ter) “I’ve wished I hadn’t a-been the one 
to haul him in. If he’d a-gone down, we 
two’d been happier, I dare say.” 

“ Oh, Ben,” I said, with an indignant flush, 
“how dare you speak so cruelly ?—as if a 
human life weren’t worth saving!” 


“Dear,” said he, in a grieved voice, “I’m | 


a-going away in a few days, and I'll be gone 
years, mebbe. Can’t you forgive my being 
exacting and cruel? Love makes me cruel, 
child.” ° 

“T don’t see what your going away has 
to do with Mr. Arnold’s desire to see Roy’s 
Reef,’ I muttered, sulkily. “And 1 shall 
be home in a little while. Come in then, 
and I’ hear all you have to say.” 

“T shall have nothing to say then,” said 
Ben, going out before I could answer him. 

I laughed softly to myself as I went out 
to meet the solitary figure lounging along 
the sands. Ben jealous! What a very odd 
sensation it must seem! But the spell which 
Mr. Arnold had cast over me was not to be 
broken by Ben’s silly words and moods. 
Sometimes I wondered if it were really my 
duty to tie myself down for life to such a 
being as Ben. He would never be any thing 
else than a rough, free-hearted sailor, while 
Mr. Arnold’s simplest expressed thought 
seemed to lift me up and transport me to 
anew world. Surely it was my duty to be 
with him as much as possible, since all the 
rest of my life, if Ben had his way, was 
doomed to such a commonplace level. So 


I saw very little of him while his vessel | 


was being made ready, and Mr. Arnold and 
I spent our days in wandering about the 
shore or exploring the rocks, straying far 
enough away from home to give us a per- 
fect and complete oneness in our isolation. 
We stood together in the sunlight and the 
moonlight under the solemn cliffs whose 
rugged front had braved the drifting waves 
for years. We dallied idly with the days, 
both of us forgetting the inexorable march 


of Time, and feeling as if all the world were | 


an Eden and we alone in it. 


And Ben's vessel was ready to sail. In- 
deed, he would leave, when the tide served, 
| the very next day, he said one evening, as 
| he dropped in for a smoke with father and 
a place at the table, as usual. Mr. Arnold 
| had gone away for one day to make some 
| preparations about a speedy departure too; 
| but still Ben had not relaxed the grave, in- 
jured air that of late he had assumed toward 
me. I also had very little to say to him; 
and before the soft summer twilight had 
|faded quite away, our guest returned. He 
| brought dainty volumes in blue and gold of 
Jean Ingelow and Miss Procter, and begged 
my acceptance of them with that ready 
and deferential grace that was his greatest 
charm. And all the time Ben sat silent, as 
\if he had nothing to oceupy him but the 
filling of his pipe, or watching us as we 
bent over the books, talking of poetry and 
things that Ben could never understand— 
}at last rising and proposing a smoke out- 
| side with father, and so leaving us alone. I 
| had dropped my head upon my hand, dream- 
jily looking beyond the open page, and see- 
ing something else besides the tender words 
| there written, when I felt his hand upon 
my arm. 

“T wish you read German,” he said, “so I 
could have brought you Goethe to-day. I 
should so love to have you study and un- 
derstand him. I wonder you didn’t take it 
up when you broke loose from all these sur- 
roundings and went away to school.” 
| “Father thought Id better learn En- 

glish”—a sudden blush suffusing my face as 
| I remembered how little he and Ben cared 
for my scant knowledge of even that one 
language. 

| “You must understand elective affinity by 
intuition, then,” he said, softly, “for some 
subtile, magnetic influence has drawn me to 
| you ever since that night I woke to find you 
at my bedsitle ;” and then, as I looked up, a 
triumphant glow flushed his face that I had 
never seen there before. “Darling!” he 
whispered, “you love me a little, don’t 
you ?” his eyes still searching mine. I could 
not veil them and hide their tenderness, so I 
looked steadily down, uttering not a word. 
He took my face in his hands, and held it 
up to him. “I was sure,” he cried, exult- 
ingly. 

In the early dawn Ben came to me to say 
good-by. He knew where to find me, and 
that I would be alone in the stillness of the 
breaking morning. And he drew me to him, 
all pride and coldness gone now that the su- 
preme moment of parting had come. 

“T may have been hard on you, Jetty, of 
| late,” he said, “but it was like taking my 
| life to see you a-trifling with that stranger. 
| And now I’m going away, and we’ve had 
| nothing but cold looks betwixt us too long. 
Say you forgive me, Jetty, and love me just 
|as well as ever. I can’t part from you in 
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anger, dear. Only tell me you love me as 
you did before Mr. Arnold came.’ 

“T can’t tell you that, Ben,” I stammered. | 
“You’ve waited too long to speak, and now | 
—now it’s too late.” 

He took away his hand, turning his face | 
from me with a groan. “Jetty! Jetty! you 
say this to punish me. Think again—think 
well. It’s hard to turn one off that’s been 
a-loving you more than twenty years for a 
stranger who’s only known you a few weeks. 
Twenty years! It’s a long time, my lass— 
think of it a minute.” 

I did think of it. For one moment the 
honest face lifted to mine brought before 
me all that I was losing; the next the re- 


| looking every where for you. Didn’t your 
heart tell you that I wanted you?” grace- 
| fully drawing my arm within his. “Come 


| up on the rocks with me, won’t you? We 
| have so little time to ourselv es, remember,’ 


“But there are days and days and days 


| coming,” I argued, with a light laugh, in- 


stantly forgetting Ben, and, like a child, 


| wholly absorbed in present happiness. 


We went up to the rocks above, and sat 
down side by side on the grassy bank. It 
was a day steeped in sunshine and beauty, 
a day on whick to lose one’s self in pleasant 
dreams. If Ben with his glass had been 
looking at us across the crisp waves, he 
would have thought we were only idling 








membrance of the night before, the whis- | away our time, neither thinking of the oth- 
pered words, “ Darling, you love me a little,” | er, sitting in the glare of sea and sun, and 
the one swift glance that was as a seal to | looking with far-away eyes over the water, 
our love, obliterated all the past, and I cried | scarcely speaking, and yet wrapped in a 
out, “Oh, Ben! don’t talk to me so—don’t! | dream of delight. 
I like you—why shouldn’t I like you?—| “See,” I said at last, rousing myself and 
you've been so good to me all my life; but | pointing out where a phantom ship was 
I wish—I wish I might never see you again. ” | fading slowly in the mist of sea and sky, 
“Tf you’d said any thing but that, Jetty,” | | “there goes the Betsey Jane—there ; that’s 
he whispered, in a dazed, broken kind of | the last of her. I—I’m so sorry!” drawing 
way, staring at me incredulously. God | in my breath like a sob. 
knows what weight of agony held him in; “Why, darling?” 

Lat dead, helpless pause before he spoke “ Because Ben left me in anger this morn- 
again. “I haven’t one word to upbraid you | ing. It was the first time that we ever quar- 
with, dear. When two people have been to | reled in our lives—oh, you need not smile— 
each other what we have, it’s a good-by | and I am very sorry, though I wouldn’t own 
forever or not at all. You don’t know what | it to him if he were here,” willfully shaking 
this parting is to me—yow’re such a child | my head. “Don’t you think it is hard to 
—how should you?’ And then he pushed say good-by even when one is not angry ?” 
past me, and rushed out of the house. | “Jetty,” he said, impulsively, “what a 

For a minute or two after he was gone I | little child of nature you are! I’ve seen 
stood leaning against the windows, with a| hundreds of women more beautiful than 
frightened, pitying feeling in my heart, con- | you, accomplished, elegant, full of grace; but 
scious that even Ben’s dull nature had been | I never saw such a simple, lovable, childish 
tried and wounded sorely. Then I went up | nature in all my life. You are a revelation 
to my room and made some unreasonable | to me, darling, every day of my stay here; 
exeuse about a headache, so I might avoid | | you are my inspiration, my delight. Life 
father’s or Mr. Arnold’s questions. After a| was nothing until you became a part of it; 
time I heard them both go out. Then I rose | and now—now upon the soulless clod out 
from my bed, dressed myself, and went up | yonder,” sweeping the air with one white 
to the tower, turning the glass toward the | hand, “you are wasting the sweet regrets 

Betsey Jane, watching the little boat go to| that ought to be mine, and mine alone. 
and from the shore for the last time. I Darling, I am jealous,” lifting my face to 
wanted to see her off; so I shut up the glass, | his. “And I too am going away. You 
tied on my bonnet, and went down to the | don’t stop to realize that.” 
beach with desperate haste, though with no “You are not going now ?” I said; “ that is 
especial aim. I was full of inward wrath | all I care to know. Let us put off the evil 
and mortification. I wanted to get away | day.” 
and think. Ben had been very cruel toleave| ‘But I can’t, my love. My new yacht is 
me in anger, yet conscience said all the | coming down from the city, and I may even 
time, “You only are to blame,” as I stared | |go to-day, certainly to-morrow. Now you 
moodily seaward toward the vessel with | know, darling, why I crave every moment 
spread sails that was slowly drifting away. | of your time and thought.” 

I did not observe any one near me. The| My hand dropped the grasses I had been 
soft sand gaye no echo of footsteps, and it | | gathering and crept nearer to his, and in 
was not until a shadow fell across my path | the hush and silence that followed his words 
that I turned and found myself face to face | it seemed as if the sun were veiled and the 
with Mr. Arnold. summer day lay dead. 

“Why have you staid away from me so| “Then I shall never be happy any more,” 


long ?” he said, reproachfully. “I have been | I faltered. 
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HOW MY SHIP CAME FROM OVER THE SEA. 75 


"aa But I shall come back soon, darling. Be-| Life would not be worth having if I be- 


sides, I shall be unhappy too.” lieved as you do, and love itself would be a 
“You can not miss me as I shall miss you. | torment and a mockery.” 
You will be back in the whirl of the city— “Then you can not have faith in me,” he 


just think—I have never been there at all, | said, coldly; “then your lips have framed a 
and all I know about it is what you have | lie when you said you loved and trusted me. 
told me. And I shall have nothing to do | A true love imposes no conditions.” 
but pore over the books you have marked, I sprang from the bank on which we had 
and wonder when you will come again. I, been sitting. All at once the scales were 
shall be with you all the time. I couldn’t | lifted, and “ whereas once I was blind, now 
be absent from you if I would, you see,” try- | I could see.” I breathed a purer, freer air. 
ing to smile through my tears. “Great God! can such things be?” I cried, 
“Shall you try ?” | seeing for the first time the gulf yawning 
I shook my head. |at my feet. Then I turned swiftly from him 
“T have been thinking of a plan,” he said, | and fled away, as if for life. 
dreamily, after a moment’s silence. “Shall| Time went by. It seemed slow enough 
I tell it to you now, or shall I wait until | to count off the days and months that made 
you have known me longer, and loved and | up the years, with a consuming pain and 
trusted me more ?” | regret always in my heart. How I waited! 
“Tell me now,” I whispered. “I could | If only I could hear from Ben—just one line 
not love you better if I waited years.” to say he forgave me! But none came. Fa- 
“T am going away, Jetty,” he said, with | ther never asked me any questions of Mr. 
that caressing voice that went to my heart | Arnold or Ben. I never heard from either. 
at once. “I have another yacht, another | Both of them had sailed out of my sight, out 
Butterfly’—and he smiled down into my face | of my life. Sometimes in those long three 
—‘to take the place of the one that was | years we had news of Ben; sometimes a let- 
lost. She will be here before the sun is | ter drifted over from foreign ports; but nev- 


down. Shall you be with me, Jetty ?” jer a word to me. Once a paper told us the 
“1?” I stammered. “Ido not know what | ship had been spoken off the Azores, sails 
you mean.” |set for home; and so we knew, as the days 


“Then let me tell you, darling,” taking | went by, that she was drifting nearer. Ev- 
my hand in his. “I want you to go away | ery sail that I saw skimming over the blue, 
with me to-night. I want that all the rest | staggering up from an under world, as it 
of our lives should be spent together—yours | were, through faint lines of sea and sky, 
bound up into mine. I want you for my | set my heart beating like a drum and my 
very own, the dearest joy that life holds for | nerves tingling with anxiety. How would 
me.” he meet me, and what could I say to him? 

“To leave father?” I asked, tremblingly. | Many a morning did I rise with the first 

“But my love surely would comfort you | flush of dawn, turning the glass so it might 
for any thing you might lose through trust | sweep the whole great arc of blue, making 
in me.” | every white-winged gull a homeward-bound 

“T do not dare risk that loss even to be | ship, holding my breath and praying, “Lord, 
your wife,” I said, in so low a tone that he | send him safely back.” I did not dare add, 
had to bend down his head to hear, dread- | “to me.” And when dark nights of storm 
ing to hurt him by my answer. | swooped down upon us, I would light the 

“T have no sympathy with an old time- | lamp in the tower with a dull agony at my 
worn creed,” he said, softly, still keeping | heart, lest even then, in the teeth of the 
my hand in his, while a smile hovered about | wild storm, Ben’s ship would be drifting to- 
his handsome lips. “There are some who | ward the fatal rocks. 
argue that love is not an enduring bond un-| “A watched pot never boils,” old Janet 
less fastened firmly by the iron fetters of | once said, dryly, to me; and then I knew that 
law. I own no such necessity. Were you |i had not been able to hide my impatient 
not mine from the moment our eyes met? | longing from one pair of fond, anxious old 
Soul touched soul then; heart spoke to | eyes, at the least, though I had tried to hide 
heart. We will make us a world of our iteven from myself. After that I would not 
own, darling, unfettered by bonds. I want/| go up to the tower only to light the lamp 
you, love—I need you. Come away with | very early each night. 
me, then, this very night.” | One day, when I was quietly mending by 

My hands were cold enough now, and they | the table, Janet suddenly opened the door. 
trembled in his clasp. I looked up through | “ He’s come!” she said, her old face working 
proud tears, then down to the slender cir- | all over with joy; and then I heard a ring- 
clet of gold—my mother’s wedding-ring— | ing, familiar voice asking for father—not 
that I had worn for many years, As my | me—and I sprang up, all flushed and trem- 
eyes fell upon it, it made me strong. | bling with excitement, for in the doorway 

“Say it is alla dream,” I gasped. “Tell he stood holding out his hand and saying 
me that you take your cruel words back. something—what, I never knew ; for as soon 
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as he began to speak, a chill crept over me, 
and the hand I gave him was as cold as his 
own. It was all over between us two—that 
I knew before he had done speaking. So 
pride came to my aid, and I took up my work 
again, giving him a chair and asking him to 
wait until father came in, drifting into com- 
monplace talk, as if the past were forever 
blotted out and we the merest strangers in 
the world chatting together. We talked of 
who had died and who had sailed away, the 
new boats that had been built, the old ones 
that had gone to wreck, and the changes 
that had crept along the shore; and while 
we talked I watched his face—sometimes 
furtively, at last openly, when I saw how 
indifferent he had grown. Finally father 
came, and I left them alone to smoke their 
pipes together, while I went up to my own 
room to dash away the hot tears and make 
my eyes look prouder and colder than ever. 

I did not see him for many days after this 
—not until his vessel was unloaded and put 
into dock for repairs, and then there was a 
great deal of merry-making in the neighbor- 
hood, for the crew of the Betsey Jane was 
made up from men along the shore, and her 
coming in with every man aboard safe and 
well was a signal of general rejoicing. I 
rarely went out, and never joined in any of 
the festivities. . 

One night when I came in from a walk I 
saw Ben’s tall figure lounging in our door- 
way. He took off his cap when he saw me, 
bowed, and let me pass in without a word. 
Then suddenly, as if he could bear the silence 
no longer, he stepped forward and walked 
by my side into the house. 

“Father is not at home,” I said, looking 
around the room, and longing to get away 
from his eyes. 

“T did not come in to see your father this 
time,” said Ben, steadily. “I came to see 
you.” 

“But it is nearly dark,” I persisted, “and 
I must light the lamp in the tower.” 

“Let me do it for you, Jetty,” he said, in 
a low voice. “I lit it once before, you re- 
member—the very happiest night of my life 
it was,too. Why, the memory of it has kept 
me from utter despair, dear; and—lI had a 
talk with your father to-day. He says there 


never was any thing between you and that | 


stranger—that Mr. Arnold. It was all my 


own fault, I know now. Can you forgive | 


me, Jetty dear? Dve never seen any one 
in my life since to take you out of my heart. 
Let me begin all over again.” 

“T take you back ?—I forgive you? Oh, 
Ben, you have every thing to forgive, and I 
nothing. You can never know all the re- 
morse I have suffered for that one fatal de- 
lusion of mine. I began my life over again 
the very day you sailed away.” 

Ben is mate of the Betsey Jane no longer, 
and I—why, I am Ben’s wife. 






A FADED GLOVE. 


My little granddaughter, who fain would know 
| Why, folded close in scented satin fine, 

I keep a relic faded long ago— 

| This pearl-gray, dainty, withered glove of mine 
Listen: I'll tell you. It is fifty years 

Since the fair day I laid my treasure here, 
But yesterday to me the time appears; 

Ages ago to you, I know, my dear. 


Upon this palm, now withered as my check, 
Love laid his first kiss, doubting and afraid: 

| Oh, swift and strong across me while I speak j 
Comes memory of Love's might, my little maid! i 


| I yet was so unconscious! "Twas a night— 
Some festal night; my sisters were above, 
| Not ready quite; but I, cloaked all in white, 
Waited below, and, fastening my glove, 





| Looked up with smiling speech to him who stood 
Observing me, so still and so intent, 
| I wondered somewhat at his quiet mood, 


| ‘Till ft flashed on me what the silence meant. 


What sudden fire of dawn my sky o’erspread! — - E 
What low melodious thunder broke my calm! a 
Could I be dreaming that this glorious head 
Was bending low above my girlish palm? 


His majesty of mien proclaimed him king; 
His lowly gesture said, ‘I am your slave;” 
Beneath my feet the firm earth seemed to swing, 
Unstable as storm-driven wind and wave. 


Ah, beautiful and terrible and sweet 
The matchless moment! Was it life or death, 
Or day or night? For my heart ceased to beat, 
And heaven and earth changed in a single breath. 


And, like a harp some hand of power doth smite 
To sudden harmony, my soul awoke, 

And, answering, rose to match his spirit’s height, 

| While not a word the mystic silence broke. 





| "Twas but an instant. Down the echoing stair 
Swept voices, laughter, wafts of melody— 
My sisters three, in draperies light as air; 

But like a dream the whole world seemed to me, 


As, steadying my whirling thoughts, I strove 
To grasp a truth so wondrous, so divine. 
I shut this hand, this little tinted glove, 
| To keep its secret mine, and only mine. 


| And, like an empty show, the brilliant hours 
Passed by, with beauty, music, pleasure thronged, 
Phantasmagoria of light and flowers; 

But only one delight to me belonged, 





| One thonght, one wish, one hope, one joy, one fear, 
One dizzy rapture, one star in the sky— 

The solemn sky that bent to bring God near: 
I would have been content that night to die. 


nanan 


Only a touch upon this little glove, 
And, lo! the lofty marvel which it wrought! 
You wonder; for as yet you know not love, 
Oh, sweet my child, my lily yet unsought! 


RE ATE? 


The glove is faded, but immortal joy 
Lives in the kiss; its memory can not fade; 

And when Death’s clasp this pale hand shall destroy, 
The sacred glove shall in my grave be laid. 
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BOOK II—MEETING STREAMS. 


CHAPTER XV. 


stina lente—celerity should be contempered with 
ation.”—Srr Tuomas Browne, } 
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WENDOLEN, we have seen, passed her time 
G abroad in the new excitement of gambling, | 
and in imagining herself an empress of luck, having | 
brought from her late experience a vague impres- 
sion that in this confused world it signified noth- 
ing what any one did, so that they amused them- 
We have seen, too, that certain persons, 
mysteriously symbolized as Grapnell and Co., 
having also thought of reigning in the realm of 
luck, and being also bent on amusing themselves, 
no matter how, had brought about a painful 
change in her family circumstances ; whence she 
had returned home, carrying with her, against 
her inclination, a necklace which she had pawned 
and some one else had redeemed. 

While she was going back to England, Grand- 
court was coming to find her; coming, that is, 
after his own manner—not in haste by express 
straight from Diplow to Leubronn, where she was 
understood to be; but so entirely without hurry 
that he was induced by the presence of some 
Russian acquaintances to linger at Baden-Baden 
and make various appointments with them, which, 
however, his desire to be at Leubronn ultimate- 
ly caused him to break. Grandcourt’s passions 
were of the intermittent, flickering kind: never 
flaming out strongly. But a great deal of life 
goes on without strong passion: myriads of cra- 
vats are carefully tied, dinners attended, even 
speeches made proposing the health of august 
personages, without the zest arising from a strong 
desire. Andaman may make a good appearance 
in high social positions, may be supposed to 
know the classics, to have his reserves on sci- 
ence, a strong though repressed opinion on pol- 
ities, and all the sentiments of the English gen- 
tleman, at a small expense of vital energy. Also, 
he may be obstinate or persistent at the same low 
rate, and may even show sudden impulses which 
have a false air of damonic strength because 
they seem inexplicable, though perhaps their se- 
cret lies merely in the want of regulated chan- 
nels for the soul to move in—good and sufficient 
ducts of habit, without which our nature easily 
turns to mere ooze and mud, and at any pressure 
yields nothing but a spurt or a puddle. 

Grandcourt had not been altogether displeased 
by Gwendolen’s running away from the splendid 
chance he was holding out to her. The act had 
some piquancy for him. He liked to think that 
it was due to resentment of his careless behavior 
in Cardell Chase, which, when he came to consid- 
er it, did appear rather cool To have brought 
her so near a tender admission, and then to have 
walked headlong away from further opportunities 





selves. 


of winning the consent which he had made her 
understand him to be asking for, was enough to 
provoke a girl of spirit; and to be worth his 
mastering it was proper that she should have 
some spirit. Doubtless she meant him to follow 
her, and it was what he meant too. But for a 
whole week he took no measures toward start- 
ing, and did not even inquire where Miss Harleth 
was gone. Mr. Lush felt a triumph that was 
mingled with much distrust; for Grandcourt had 
said no word to him about her, and looked as 
neutral as an alligator: there was no telling what 
might turn up in the slowly churning chances of 
his mind. Still, to have put off a decision was 
to have made room for the waste of Grandcourt’s 
energy. 

The guests at Diplow felt more curiosity than 
| their host. How was it that nothing more was 
heard of Miss Harleth? Was it credible that she 
had refused Mr. Grandeourt? Lady Flora Hollis, 
a lively middle-aged woman, well endowed with 
curiosity, felt a sudden interest in making a round 
of calls with Mrs. Torrington, including the Ree- 
| tory, Offendene, and Quetcham, and thus not only 
| got twice over, but also discussed with the Arrow- 
| points, the information that Miss Harleth was 
gone to Leubronn with some old friends, the Bar- 
on and Baroness von Langen; for the immediate 
agitation and disappointment of Mrs, Davilow 
and the Gascoignes had resolved themselves into 
a wish that Gwendolen’s disappearance should not 
be interpreted as any thing eccentric or needful 
to be kept secret. The Rector’s mind, indeed, 
entertained the possibility that the marriage was 
only a little deferred, for Mrs. Davilow had not 
dared to tell him of the bitter determination with 
which Gwendolen had spoken. And in spite of 
his practical ability, some of his experience had 
petrified into maxims and quotations. Amaryllis 
fleeing desired that her hiding-place should be 
known; and that love will find out the way “oyer 
the mountain and over the wave” may be said 
without hyperbole in this age of steam. Gwen- 
dolen, he conceived, was an Amaryllis of excel- 
lent sense but coquettish daring; the question 
was whether she had dared too much. 

Lady Flora, coming back charged with news 
about Miss Harleth, saw no good reason why she 
should not try whether she could electrify Mr. 
Grandcourt by mentioning it to him at table; and 
in doing so shot a few hints of a notion having 
got abroad that he was a disappointed adorer. 
Grandcourt heard with quietude, but with atten- 
tion; and the next day he ordered Lush to bring 
about a decent reason for breaking up the party 
at Diplow by the end of another week, as he meant 
to go yachting to the Baltic or somewhere—it 
being impossible to stay at Diplow as if he were 
a prisoner on parole, with a set of people whom 
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he had never wanted. Lush needed no clearer 
announcement that Grandcourt was going to Leu- 
bronn; but he might go after the manner of a 
creeping billiard-ball, and stick on the way. What | 
Mr. Lush intended was to make himself indispen- 
sable so that he might go too, and he succeeded ; | 
Gwendolen’s repulsion for him being a fact that 
only amused his patron, and made him none the 
less willing to have Lush always at hand. 

This was how it happened that Grandcourt 
arrived at the Czarina on the fifth day after | 
Gwendolen had left Leubronn, and found there 
his uncle, Sir Hugo Mallinger, with his family, 
including Deronda. It is not necessarily a pleas- 
ure either to the reigning power or the heir-pre- 
sumptive when their separate affairs—a touch of 
gout, say, in the one, and a touch of willfulness 
in the other—happen to bring them to the same 





spot. Sir Hugo was an easy-tempered man, tol- 
erant both of differences and defects ; but a point 
of view different from his own concerning the 
settlement of the family estates fretted him rather 
more than if it had concerned Church discipline 
or the ballot, and faults were the less venial for 
belonging to a person whose existence was incon- 
venient to him. In no case could Grandcourt 
have been a nephew after his own heart; but as 
the presumptive heir to the Mallinger estates he 
was the sign and embodiment of a chief griev- 
ance in the Baronet’s life—the want of a son to 
inherit the lands, in no portion of which had he 
himself more than a life-interest. For in the ill- 
advised settlement which his father, Sir Francis, 
had chosen to make by will, even Diplow with its 
modicum of land had been left under the same 
conditions as the ancient and wide inheritance of 
the two Toppings—Diplow, where Sir Hugo had 
lived and hunted through many a season in his 
younger years, and where his wife and daughters 
ought to have been able to retire after his death. 

This grievance had naturally gathered empha- 
sis as the years advanced, and Lady Mallinger, 
after having had three daughters in quick succes- 
sion, had remained for eight years, till now that 
she was over forty, without producing so much as 
another girl; while Sir Hugo, almost twenty years 
older, was at a time of life when, notwithstanding 
the fashionable retardation of most things, from 
dinners to marriages, a man’s hopefulness is apt 
to show signs of wear, until restored by second 
childhood. q 

In fact, he had begun to despair of a son, and 
this confirmation of Grandcourt’s interest in the 
estates certainly tended to make his image and 
presence the more unwelcome ; but, on the other 
hand, it carried circumstances which disposed Sir 
Hugo to take care that the relation between them 
should be kept as friendly as possible. It led 
him to dwell on a plan which had grown up side 
by side with his disappointment of an heir, 
namely, to try and secure Diplow as a future 
residence for Lady Mallinger and her daughters, 
and keep this pretty bit of the family inheritance 
for his own offspring in spite of that disappoint- 
ment. Such knowledge as he had of his nephew’s 
disposition and affairs encouraged the belief that 
Grandcourt might consent to a transaction by 
which he would get a good sum of ready money 
as an equivalent for his prospective interest in 
the domain of Diplow and the moderate amount 
of land attached toit. If, after all, the unhoped- 





for son should be born, the money would have 


been thrown away, and Grandcourt would haye 
been paid for giving up interests that had turned 
out good for nothing ; but Sir Hugo set down this 
risk as nil, and of late years he had husbanded his 
fortune so well by the working of mines and the 
sale of leases that he was prepared for an outlay 

Here was an object that made him careful io 
avoid any quarrel with Grandcourt. Some years 
before, when he was making improvements at the 
Abbey, and needed Grandcourt’s concurrence in 
his felling an obstructive mass of timber on the 
demesne, he had congratulated himself on finding 
that there was no active spite against him in his 
nephew’s peculiar mind; and nothing had since 
occurred to make them hate each other more than 
was compatible with perfect politeness, or with 
any accommodation that could be strictly mutual, 

Grandcourt, on his side, thought his uncle a 
superfluity and a bore, and felt that the list of 
things in general would be improved whenever 
Sir Hugo came to be expunged. But he had been 
made aware through Lush, always a useful me- 
dium, of the Baronet’s inclinations concerning 
Diplow, and he was gratified to have the alterna. 
tive of the money in his mind: even if he had not 
thought it in the least likely that he would choose 
to accept it, his sense of power would have been 
flattered by his being able to refuse what Sir Hugo 
desired. The hinted transaction had told for 
something among the motives which had made 
him ask for a year’s tenancy of Diplow, which it 
had rather annoyed Sir Hugo to grant, because 
the excellent hunting in the neighborhood might 
decide Grandcourt not to part with his chance of 
future possession—a man who has two places, in 
one of which the hunting is less good, naturally 
desiring a third where it is better. Also, Lush 
had thrown out to Sir Hugo the probability that 
Grandcourt would woo and win Miss Arrowpoint, 
and in that case ready money might be less of a 
temptation to him. Hence, on this unexpected 
meeting at Leubronn, the Baronet felt much cu- 
riosity to know how things had been going on at 
Diplow, was bent on being as civil as possible to 
his nephew, and looked forward to some private 
chat with Lush. 

Between Deronda and Grandcourt there was a 
more faintly marked but peculiar relation, de- 
pending on circumstances which have yet to be 
made known. But on no side was there any sign 
of suppressed chagrin on the first meeting at the 
table d’héte, an hour after Grandcourt’s arrival ; 
and when the quartette of gentlemen afterward 
met on the terrace, without Lady Mallinger, they 
moved off together to saunter through the rooms, 
Sir Hugo saying as they entered the large saal, 

“ Did you play much at Baden, Grandcourt ?” 

“No; I looked on and betted a little with some 
Russians there.” 

“ Had you luck ?” 

“ What did I win, Lush ?” 

“You brought away about two hundred,” said 
Lush. 

“You are not here for the sake of the play, 
then ?” said Sir Hugo. 

“No; I don’t care about play now. It’s a con- 
founded strain,” said Grandcourt, whose diamond 
ring and demeanor, as he moved along, playing 
slightly with his whisker, were being a good deal 
stared at by rouged foreigners interested in a new 
milord. 

“The fact is, somebody should invent a mill to 
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do amusements for you, my dear fellow,” said Sir 
Hugo, “as the Tartars get their praying done. 
But I agree with you; I never cared for play. 
It’s monotonous—knits the brain up into meshes. 
And it knocks me up to watch it now. I sup- 
pose one gets poisoned with the bad air. I nev- 
er stay here more than ten minutes. But where’s 
your gambling beauty, Deronda? Have you seen 
her lately ?” 

“She’s gone,” said Deronda, curtly. 

“ An uncommonly fine girl—a perfect Diana,” 
said Sir Hugo, turning to Grandcourt again. 
“Really worth a little straining to look at her. 
I saw her winning, and she took it as coolly as 
if she had known it all beforehand. The same 
day Deronda happened to see her losing like wild- 
fire, and she bore it with immense pluck. I sup- 
pose she was cleaned out, or was wise enough to 
stop in time. How do you know she’s gone ?” 

“Oh, by the visitor list,” said Deronda, with a 
scarcely perceptible shrug. ‘“ Vandernoodt told 
me her name was Harleth, and she was with the 
Baron and Baroness von Langen. I saw by the 
list that Miss Harleth was no longer there.” 

This held no further information for Lush than 
that Gwendolen had been gambling. He had 
already looked at the list, and ascertained that 
Gwendolen had gone, but he had no intention 
of thrusting this knowledge on Grandcourt before 
he asked for it; and he had not asked, finding it 
enough to believe that the object of search would 
turn up somewhere or other. 

But now Grandcourt had heard what was rather 
piquant, and not a word about Miss Harleth had 
been missed by him. After a moment’s pause he 
said to Deronda, 

“Do you know those people—the Langens ?” 

“Thave talked with them a little since Miss Har- 
leth wentaway. I knew nothing of them before.” 

“Where is she gone—do you know ?” 

“She is gone home,” said Deronda, coldly, as if 
he wished to say no more. But then, from a fresh 
impulse, he turned to look markedly at Grand- 
court, and added, “But it is possible you know 
her. Her home is not far from Diplow: Offen- 
dene, near Wancester.” 

Deronda, turning to look straight at Grandcovrt, 
who was on his left hand, might have been a sub- 
ject for those old painters who liked contrasts of 
temperament. There was a calm intensity of life 
and richness of tint in his face that on a sudden 
gaze from him was rather startling, and often 
made him seem to have spoken, so that servants 
and officials asked him, automatically, “‘ What did 
you say, Sir?” when he had been quite silent. 
Grandcourt himself felt an irritation, which he 
did not show except by a slight movement of the 
eyelids, at Deronda’s turning round on him when 
he was not asked to do more than speak. But 
he answered, with his usual drawl, “ Yes, I know 
her,” and paused, with his shoulder toward De- 
ronda, to look at the gambling. 

“What of her, eh?” asked Sir Hugo of Lush, 


Lush went on. “ But I hope it’s off now. She’sa 
niece of the clergyman—Gascoigne—at Pennicote. 
Her mother is a widow with a brood of daughters, 
This girl will have nothing, and is as dangerous 
as gunpowder. It would be a foolish marriage. 
But she has taken a freak against him, for she 
ran off here without notice, when he had agreed 
to call the next day. The fact is, he’s here after 
her; but he was in no great hurry, and between 
his caprice and hers, they are likely enough not 
to get together again. But of course he has lost 
his chance with the heiress.” 

Grandcourt, joining them, said, ‘‘ What a beast- 
ly den this is !—a worse hole than Baden! I shall 
go back to the hotel.” 

When Sir Hugo and Deronda were alone, the 
Baronet began : 

“Rather a pretty story. That girl has some 
drama in her. She must be worth running after 
—has de imprévu. I think her appearance on 
the scene has bettered my chance of getting Dip- 
low, whether the marriage comes off or not.” 

“T should hope a marriage like that would not 
come off,” said Deronda, in a tone of disgust. 
“What! are you a little touched with the sub- 
lime lash ?” said Sir Hugo, putting up his glasses 
to help his short sight in looking at his compan- 
ion. “ Are you inclined to run after her?” 

“On the contrary,” said Deronda, “I should 
rather be inclined to run away from her.” 
“Why, you would easiiy cut out Grandcourt. 
A girl with her spirit would think you the finer 
match of the two,” said Sir Hugo, who often tried 
Deronda’s patience by finding a joke in impossi- 
ble advice. (A difference of taste in jokes is a 
great strain on the affections.) 

“T suppose pedigree and land belong to a fine 
match,” said Deronda, coldly. 

“The best horse will win in spite of pedigree, 
my boy. You remember Napoleon’s mot—Je suis 
ancétre,” said Sir Hugo, who habitually underval- 
ued birth, as men after dining well often agree 
that the good of life is distributed with wonderful 
equality. 

“T am not sure that I want to be an ancestor,” 
said Deronda. “It doesn’t seem to me the rarest 
sort of origination.” ‘ 

“You won’t run after the pretty gambler, then ?” 
said Sir Hugo, putting down his glasses. 

“ Decidedly not.” 

This answer was perfectly truthful; neverthe- 
less it had passed through Deronda’s mind that 
under other circumstances he should have given 
way to the interest this girl had raised in him, 
and tried to know more of her. But his history 
had given him a stronger bias in another direc- 
tion. He felt himself in no sense free. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Men, like planets, have both a visible and an invis- 
ible history. The astronomer threads the darkness 


as the three moved on a little way. “She must | With strict deduction, accounting so for every visible 


arc in the wanderer’s orbit; and the narrator of human 


be a new-comer at Offendene. Old Blenny lived | actions, if he did his work with the same completeness, 


there after the dowager died.” 


would have to thread the hidden pathways of feeling 


“A little too much of her,” said Lush, in a low, | #24 thought which lead up to every moment of action, 


significant tone, not sorry to let Sir Hugo know | the quality of action—like the cry of 


the state of affairs. 


and to those moments of intense suffering which take 
metheus, 
whose chained anguish seems a greater energy than 


“Why? how?” said the Baronet. They all | the sea and sky he invokes and the deity he defies, 


moved out of the salon into a more airy promenade. 


Deronpa’s circumstances, indeed, had been ex- 





“He has been on the brink of marrying her,” 


ceptional. One moment had been burned into 
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his life as its chief epoch—a moment full of July | and arched eyebrows, pinched ladies in hoops 











sunshine and large pink roses shedding their last | ruffs with no face to speak of ; grave-looking hc 3 
petals on a grassy court inclosed on three sides | in black velvet and stuffed hips, and fair, fright. unt 
by a Gothic cloister. Imagine him in such aj ened women holding little boys by the hand: his 
scene: a boy of thirteen, stretched prone on the | smiling politicians in magnificent perruques, and pos 
grass where it was in shadow, his curly head ladies of the prize-animal kind, with rosebud bir 
propped on his arms over a book, while his tu- mouths and full eyélids, according to Lely: then rea 
tor, also reading, sat on a camp-stool under shel- | a generation whose faces were revised and embel. thé 
ter. Deronda’s book was Sismondi’s History of | lished in the taste of Kneller; and so on through lik 
the Italian Republics: the lad had a passion for | refined editions of the family types in the time of liv 
history, eager to know how time had been filled | Reynolds and Romney, till the line ended with Sir th 
up since the Flood, and how things were carried | Hugo and his younger brother Henleigh. This py 
on in the dull periods. Suddenly he let down his | last had married Miss Grandcourt, and taken her th 
left arm and looked at his tutor, saying, in purest | name along with her estates, thus making a june. W 
boyish tones, tion between two equally old families, impaling the ly 
“Mr. Fraser, how was it that the popes and | three Saracens’ heads proper and three bezants of v 
cardinals always had so many nephews ?” the one with the tower and falcons argent of the h 
The tutor, an able young Scotchman who acted | other, and, as it happened, uniting their highest t 
as Sir Hugo Mallinger’s secretary, roused rather | advantages in the prospects of that Henleigh Mal- i 
unwillingly from his political economy, answered, | linger Grandcourt who is at present more of an 
with the clear-cut, emphatic chant which makes | acquaintance to us than either Sir Hugo or his i 
a truth doubly telling in Scotch utterance, nephew Daniel Deronda. ’ 
“Their own children were called nephews.” In Sir Hugo’s youthful portrait, with rolled col- 
“ Why ?” said Deronda. lar and high cravat, Sir Thomas Lawrence had 
“Tt was just for the propriety of the thing; | done justice to the agreeable alacrity of expres. 


because, as you know very well, priests don’t 
marry, and the children were illegitimate.” 

Mr. Fraser, thrusting out his lower lip and 
making his chant of the last word the more em- 
phatic for a little impatience at being interrupt- 
ed, had already turned his eyes on his book again, 
while Deronda, as if something had stung him, 
started up in a sitting attitude with his back to 
the tutor. 

He had always called Sir Hugo Mallinger his 
uncle, and when it once occurred to him to ask 
about his father and mother, the Baronet had an- 
swered, “ You lost your father and mother when 
you were quite a little one ; that is why I take care 
of you.” Daniel then straining to discern some- 
thing in that early twilight, had a dim sense of 
having been kissed very much, and surrounded 
by thin, cloudy, scented drapery, till his fingers 
caught in something ‘hard, which hurt him, and 
he began to ery. Every other memory he had 
was of the little world in which he still lived. 
And at that time he did not mind about learning 
more, for he was too fond of Sir Hugo to be sorry 
for the loss of unknown parents. Life was very 
delightful to the lad, with an uncle who was al- 
ways indulgent and cheerful—a fine man in the 
bright noon of life, whom Daniel thought abso- 
lutely perfect, and whose place was one of the 
finest in England, at once historical, romantic, 
and home-like: a picturesque architectural out- 
growth from an abbey, which had still remnants 
of the old monastic trunk. Diplow lay in anoth- 


er county, and was a comparatively landless place | 


which had come into the family from a rich law- 
yer on the female side, who wore the perruque of 
the Restoration; whereas the Mallingers had the 
grant of Monk’s Topping under Henry the Eighth, 
and ages before had held the neighboring lands 
of King’s Topping, tracing indeed their origin to 
a certain Hugues le Malingre, who came in with 
the Conqueror—and also apparently with a sickly 
complexion, which had been happily corrected in 
his descendants. Two rows of these descendants, 
direct and collateral, females of the male line, and 
males of the female, looked down in the gallery 
over the cloisters on the nephew Daniel as he 
walked there: men in armor with pointed beards 








sion and sanguine temperament still to lb seen 
in the original, but had done something more 
than justice in slightly lengthening the nose, 
which was in reality shorter than might have 
been expected in a Mallinger. Happily the ap. 
propriate nose of the family re-appeared in his 
younger brother, and was to be seen in all its re- 
fined regularity in his nephew Mallinger Grand- 
court. But in the nephew Daniel Deronda the 
family faces of various types, seen on the walls 
of the gallery, found no reflex. Still he was hand- 
somer than any of them, and when he was thir. 
teen might have served as model for any painter 
who wanted to image the most memorable of 
boys: you could hardly have seen his face thor- 
oughly meeting yours without believing that hu- 
man creatures had done nobly in times past, and 
might do more nobly in time to come. The finest 
child-like faces have this consecrating power, and 
make us shudder anew at all the grossness and 
basely wrought griefs of the world, lest they 
should enter here and defile. 

But at this moment on the grass among the 
rose petals Daniel Deronda was making a first 
acquaintance with those griefs. A new idea had 
entered his mind, and was beginning to change 
the aspect of his habitual feelings, as happy care- 
less voyagers are changed when the sky suddenly 
threatens and the thought of danger arises. He 
sat perfectly still with his back to the tutor, while 
his face expressed rapid inward transition. The 
deep blush, which had come when he first started 
up, gradually subsided; but his features kept 
that indescribable look of subdued activity which 
often accompanies a new mental survey of famil- 
iar facts. He had not lived with other boys, and 
his mind showed the same blending of child’s ig- 
norance with surprising knowledge which is often- 
er seen in bright girls. Having read Shakspeare 
as well as a great deal of history, he could have 
talked with the wisdom of a bookish child about 
men who were born out of wedlock and were 
held unfortunate in consequence, being under 
disadvantages which required them to be a sort 
of heroes if they were to work themselves up to 
an equal standing with their legally born broth- 
ers. But he had never brought such knowledge 
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into any association with his own lot, which had 
been too easy for him ever to think about it— 
until this moment when there had darted into 
his mind with the magic of quick comparison the 

ssibility that here was the secret of his own 
birth, and that the man whom he called uncle was 
really his father. Some children, even younger 
than Daniel, have known the first arrival of care, 
like an ominous irremovable guest in their tender 
lives, on the discovery that their parents, whom 
they had imagined able to buy every thing, were 
poor and in hard money troubles. Daniel felt 
the presence of a new guest who seemed to come 
with an enigmatic veiled face, and to carry dim- 
ly conjectured, dreaded revelations. The ardor 
which he had given to the imaginary world in 
his books suddenly rushed toward his own his- 
tory and spent its pictorial energy there, explain- 
ing what he knew, representing the unknown. 
The uncle whom he loved very dearly took the 
aspect of a father who held secrets about him, 
who had done him a wrong—yes, a wrong: and 
what had become of his mother; from whom he 
must have been taken away ?—secrets about 
which he, Daniel, could never inquire; for to 
speak or be spoken to about these new thoughts 
seemed like falling flakes of fire to his imagina- 
tion. Those who have known an impassioned 
childhood will understand this dread of utterance 
about any shame connected with their parents. 
The impetuous advent of new images took pos- 
session of him with the force of fact for the first 
time told, and left him no immediate power for 
the reflection that he might be trembling at a 
fiction of his own. The shocking sense of collision 
between a strong rush of feeling and the dread 
of its betrayal found relief at length in big slow 
tears, which fell without restraint until the voice 
of Mr. Fraser was heard, saying, 

“ Daniel, do you see that you are sitting on the 
bent pages of your book ?” 

Daniel immediately moved the book without 
turning round, and after holding it before him for 
an instant, rose with it and walked away into the 
open grounds, where he could dry his tears un- 
observed. The first shock of suggestion past, he 
could remember that he had no certainty how 
things really had been, and that he had been 
making conjectures about his own history, as he 
had often made stories about Pericles or Colum- 
bus, just to fill up the blanks before they became 
famous. Only there came back certain facts 
which had an obstinate reality—almost like the 
fragments of a bridge, telling you unmistakably 
how the arches lay. And again there came a 
mood in which his conjectures seemed like a 
doubt of religion, to be banished as an offense, 





imagination could connect with his suspicions a 
newly roused set of feelings were ready to clus- 

ter themselves. . 

One such incident a month later wrought itself 

deeply into his life. Daniel had not only one of 

those thrilling boy voices which seem to bring 

an idyllic heaven and earth before our eyes, but a 

fine musical instinct, and had early made out ac- 

companiments for himself on the piano, while he 

sang from memory. Since then he had had some 

teaching, and Sir Hugo, who delighted in the boy, 

used to ask for his music in the presence of 

guests. One morning after he had been singing 

“Sweet Echo” before a small party of gentlemen 

whom the rain had kept in the house, the Bar- 

onet, passing from a smiling remark to his next 

neighbor, said, 

“Come here, Dan !” 

The boy came forward with unusual reluc- 

tance. He wore an embroidered holland blouse 
which set off the rich coloring of his head and 
throat, and the resistant gravity about his mouth 
and eyes as he was being smiled upon made their 
beauty the more impressive. Every one was ad- 
miring him. 

“What do you say to being a great singer? 
Should you like to be adored by the world and 
take the house by storm, like Mario and Taim- 
berlik ?” 

Daniel reddened instantaneously, but there was 
a just perceptible interval before he answered, 
with angry decision, 

“No; I should hate it!” 

“ Well, well, well,” said Sir Hugo, with sur- 
prised kindliness intended to be soothing. But 
Daniel turned away quickly, left the room, and 
going to his own chamber, threw himself on the 
broad window-sill, which was a favorite retreat of 
his when he had nothing particular to do. Here 
he could see the rain gradually subsiding with 
gleams through the parting clouds which lit up a 
great reach of the park, where the old oaks stood 
apart from each other, and the bordering wood was 
pierced with a green glade which met the eastern 
sky. This was a scene which had always been part 
of his home—part of the dignified ease which 
had been a matter of course in his life. And his 
ardent clinging nature had appropriated it all with 
affection. He knew a great deal of what it was 
to be a gentleman by inheritance, and without 
thinking much about himself—for he was a boy 
of active perceptions, and easily forgot his own 
existence in that of Robert Bruce—he had never 
supposed that he could be shut out from such a 
lot, or have a very different part in the world from 
that of the uncle who petted him. It is possible 
(though not greatly believed in at present) to be 





and a mean prying after what he was not meant | 


to know; for there was hardly a delicacy of feel- 
ing this lad was not capable of. But the summing 
up of all his fluctuating experignce at this epoch 
was that a secret impression had come to him 
which had given him something like a new sense 
in relation to all the elements of his life. And 


the idea that others probably knew things con- | 


cerning him which they did not choose to men- 
tion, and which he would not have had them 
mention, set up in him a premature reserve 
which helped to intensify his inward experience. 
His ears were open now to words which before 
that July day would have passed by him un- 


fond of poverty and take it for a bride, to prefer 
| scoured deal, red quarries, and whitewash for one’s 
private surroundings, to delight in no splendor 
| but what has open doors for the whole nation, and 
| to glory in having no privilege except such as na- 

ture insists on; and noblemen have been known 
| to run away from elaborate ease and the option 
of idleness, that they might bind themselves for 
small pay to hard-handed labor. But Daniel’s 
tastes were altogether in keeping with his nurture: 
his disposition was one in which every-day scenes 
| and habits beget not ennwi or rebellion, but de- 
| light, affection, aptitudes; and now the lad had 
| been stung to the quick by the idea that his uncle 





noted; and round every trivial incident which |—perhaps his father—thought of a career for him 
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which was totally unlike his own, and which he 
knew very well was not thought of among possible 
destinations for the sons of English gentlemen. 
He had often staid in London with Sir Hugo, 
who to indulge the boy’s ear had carried him to 
the opera to hear the great tenors, so that the 
image of a singer taking the house by storm was 
very vivid to him; but now, spite of his musical 
gift, he set himself bitterly against the notion 
of being dressed up to sing before all those fine 
people who would not care about him except as 
a wonderful toy. That Sir Hugo should have 
thought of him in that position for a moment 
seemed to Daniel an unmistakable proof that 
there was something about his birth which threw 
him out from the class of gentlemen to which 
the Baronet belonged. Would it ever be men- 
tioned to him? Would the time come when his 
uncle would tell him every thing? He shrank 
from the prospect: in his imagination he pre- 
ferred ignorance. If his father had been wicked 
—Daniel inwardly used strong words, for he 
was feeling the injury done him as a maimed 
boy feels the crushed limb which for others is 
merely reckoned in an average of accidents—if 
his father had done any wrong, he wished it might 
never be spoken of to him: it was already a 
cutting thought that such knowledge might be in 
other minds. Was it in Mr. Fraser’s? probably 
not, else he would not have spoken in that way 
about the popes’ nephews: Daniel fancied, as old- 
er people do, that every one else’s consciousness 
was as active as his own on a matter which was 
vital to him. Did Turvey, the valet, know? and 
old Mrs. French, the housekeeper? and Banks, 
the bailiff, with whom he had ridden about the 
farms on his pony? And now there came back 
the recollection of a day some years before when 
he was drinking Mrs. Banks’s whey, and Banks 
said to his wife, with a wink and a cunning laugh, 
“He features the mother, eh?” At that time 
little Daniel had merely thought that Banks made 
a silly face, as the common farming men often 
did—laughing at what was not laughable; and 
he rather resented being winked at and talked of 
as if he did not understand every thing. But 
now that small incident became information: it 
was to be reasoned on. How could he be like 
his mother and not like his father? His mother 
must have been a Mallinger, if Sir Hugo were his 
uncle. But no! His father might have been 
Sir Hugo’s brother and have changed his name, 
as Mr. Henleigh Mallinger did when he married 
Miss Grandecourt. But then, why had he never 
heard Sir Hugo speak of his brother Deronda, as 
he spoke of his brother Grandcourt ? Daniel had 
never before cared about the family tree—only 
about that ancestor who had killed three Saracens 
in one encounter, But now his mind turned to a 
cabinet of estate maps in the library, where he 
had once seen an illuminated parchment hanging 
out, that Sir Hugo said was the family tree. The 
phrase was new and odd to him—he was a little 
fellow then, hardly more than half his present 
age—and he gave it no precise meaning. He 
knew more now, and wished that he could exam- 
ine that parchment. He imagined that the cab- 
inet was always locked, and longed to try it. But 
here he checked himself. He might be seen; 
and he would never bring himself near even a si- 
lent admission of the sore that had opened in him. 





while elders are debating whether most education 
lies in science or literature, that the main lines of 
character are often laid down. If Daniel had been 
of a less ardently affectionate nature, the reserve 
about himself and the supposition that others had 
something to his disadvantage in their minds 
might have turned into a hard, proud antagonism, 
But inborn lovingness was strong enough to keep 
itself level with resentment. There was hardly 
any creature in his habitual world that he was 
not fond of ; teasing them occasionally, of course 
—all except his uncle, or “ Nunc,” as Sir Hugo 
had taught him to say; for the Baronet was the 
reverse of a strait-laced man, and left his dignity 
to take care of itself. Him Daniel loved in that 
deep-rooted filial way which makes children a]. 
ways the happier for being in the same room with 
father or mother, though their occupations may 
be quite apart. Sir Hugo’s watch-chain and seals, 
his handwriting, his mode of smoking and of talk- 
ing to his dogs and horses, had all a rightness and 
charm about them to the boy which went along 
with the happiness of morning and breakfast. 
time. That Sir Hugo had always been a Whig 
made Tories and Radicals equally opponents of 
the truest and best; and the books he had writ- 
ten were all seen under the same consecration of 
loving belief which differenced what was his from 
what was not his, in spite of general resemblance. 
Those writings were various, from volumes of 
travel in the brilliant style to articles on things 
in general, and pamphlets on political crises ; but 
to Daniel they were alike in having an unquestion- 
able rightness by which other people’s informa- 
tion could be tested. 

Who can not imagine the bitterness of a first 
suspicion that something in this object of com- 
plete love was not quite right? Children demand 
that their heroes should be fleckless, and easily 
believe them so: perhaps a first discovery to the 
contrary is hardly a less revolutionary shock to a 
passionate child than the threatened downfall of 
habitual beliefs which makes the world seem to 
totter for us in maturer life. 

But some time after this renewal of Daniel’s 
agitation it appeared that Sir Hugo must have 
been making a merely playful experiment in his 
question about the singing. He sent for Daniel 
into the library, and looking up from his writing 
as the boy entered, threw himself sideways in his 
arm-chair. “Ah, Dan!” he said, kindly, drawing 
one of the old embroidered stools close to him. 
“Come and sit down here.” 

Daniel obeyed, and Sir Hugo put a gentle hand 
on his shoulder, looking at him affectionately. 
“What is it,my boy? Have you heard any 
thing that has put you out of spirits lately ?” 
Daniel was determined not to let the tears come, 
but he could not speak. 

“ All changes are painful when people have 
been happy, you know,” said Sir Hugo, lifting his 
hand from the boy’s shoulder to his dark curls 
and rubbing them gently. “ You can’t be educated 
exactly as I wish you to be without our parting. 
And I think you will find a gredt deal to like at 
school.” 

This was not what Daniel expected, and was so 
far a relief, which gave him spirit to answer, 

“ Am I to go to school ?” 

“Yes, I mean you to go to Eton. I wish you 
to have the education of an English gentleman ; 
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Cambridge I mean you to go to; it was my own 
university.” 

Daniel’s color came and went. 

“What do you say, Sirrah?” said Sir Hugo, 
smiling. 

“J should like to be a gentleman,” said Daniel, 
with firm distinctness, “‘and go to school, if that 
is what a gentleman’s son must do.” 

Sir Hugo watched him silently for a few mo- 
ments, thinking he understood now why the lad 
had seemed angry at the notion of becoming a 
singer. Then he said, tenderly, 

“And so you won’t mind about leaving your 
old Nune ?” 

“Yes, I shall,” said Daniel, clasping Sir Hugo’s 
caressing arm with both his hands. “ But sha’n’t 
I come home and be with you in the holidays ?” 

“Oh yes, generally,” said Sir Hugo. “ But now 
I mean you to go at once to a new tutor, to break 
the change for you before you go to Eton.” 

After this interview Daniel’s spirit rose again. 
He was meant to be a gentleman, and in some un- 
accountable way it might be that his conjectures 
were all wrong. The very keenness of the lad 
taught him to find comfort in his ignorance. 
While he was busying his mind in the construe- 
tion of possibilities, it became plain to him that 
there must be possibilities of which he knew noth- 
ing. He left off brooding, young joy and the spirit 
of adventure not being easily quenched within 
him, and in the interval before his going away he 
sang about the house, danced among the old serv- 
ants, making them parting gifts, and insisted 
many times to the groom on the care that was to 
be taken of the black pony. 

“Do you think I shall xnow much less than 
the other boys, Mr. Fraser?” said Daniel. It was 
his bent to think that every stranger would be 
surprised at his ignorance. 

“There are dunces to be found every where,” 
said the judicious Fraser. “You'll not be the 
biggest ; but you’ve not the makings of a Porson 
in you, or a Leibnitz either.” 

“T don’t want to be a Porson or a Leibnitz,” 
said Daniel. ‘I would rather be a greater lead- 
er, like Pericles or Washington.” 

“Ay, ay; you've a notion they did with littie 
parsing, and less algebra,” said Fraser. But in 
reality he thought his pupil a remarkable lad, to 
whom one thing was as easy as another if he had 
only a mind to it. 

Things went very well with Daniel in his new 
world, except that a boy with whom he was at 
once inclined to strike up a close friendship talked 
to him a great deal about. his home and parents, 
and seemed to expect a like expansiveness in re- 
turn. Daniel immediately shrank into reserve, 
and this experience remained a check on his nat- 
urally strong bent toward the formation of inti- 
mate friendships. Every one, his tutor included, 
set him down as a reserved boy, though he was 
so good-humored and unassuming, as well as quick 
both at study and sport, that nobody called his 
reserve disagreeable. Certainly his face had a 
great deal to do with that favorable interpreta- 
tion; but in this instance the beauty of the closed 
lips told no falsehood. 

A surprise that came to him before his first 
vacation strengthened the silent consciousness of 
a grief within, which might be compared in some 


formed foot. Sir Hugo wrote word that he was 
married to Miss Raymond, a sweet lady whom 
Daniel must remember having seen. The event 
would make no difference about his spending the 
vacation at the Abbey; he would find Lady Mal- 
linger a new friend whom he would be sure to 
love—and much more to the usual effect when a 
man, having done something agreeable to himself, 
is disposed to congratulate others on his own 
good fortune, and the deducible satisfactoriness 
of events in general. 

Let Sir Hugo be partly excused until the 
grounds of his action can be more fully known. 
The mistakes in his behavior to Deronda were 
due to that dullness toward what may be going 
on in other minds, especially the minds of chil- 
dren, which is among the commonest deficiencies 
even in good-natured men like him, when life has 
been generally easy to themselves, and their ener- 
gies have been quietly spent in feeling gratified. 
No one was better aware than he that Daniel was 
generally suspected to be his own son. But he 
was pleased with that suspicion; and his imagi- 
nation had never once been troubled with the way 
in which the boy himself might be affected, either 
then or in the future, by the enigmatic aspect of 
his circumstances. He was as fond of him as 
could be, and meant the best by him. And con- 
sidering the lightness with which the preparation 
of young lives seems to lie on respectable con- 
sciences, Sir Hugo Mallinger can hardly be held 
open to exceptional reproach. He had been a 
bachelor till he was five-and-forty, had always 
been regarded as a fascinating man of elegant 
tastes: what could be more natural, even accord- 
ing to the index of language, than that he should 
have a beautiful boy like the little Deronda to 
take care of ? The mother might even perhaps 
be in the great world—met with in Sir Hugo’s 
residences abroad. The only person to feel any 
objection was the boy himself, who could not 
have been consulted. And the boy’s objections 
had never been dreamed of by any body but him- 
self. 

By the time Deronda was ready to go to Cam- 
bridge, Lady Mallinger had already three daugh- 
ters—charming babies, all three, but whose sex 
was announced as a melancholy alternative, the 
offspring desired being a son: if Sir Hugo had 
no son, the succession must go to his nephew 
Mallinger Grandcourt. Daniel no longer held a 
wavering opinion about his own birth. His fuller 
knowledge had tended to convince him that Sir 
Hugo was his father, and he conceived that the 
Baronet, since he never approached a communi- 
cation on the subject, wished him to have a tacit 
understanding of the fact, and to accept in silence 
what would be generally considered more than 
the due love.and nurture. Sir Hugo’s marriage 
might certainly have been felt as a new ground 
of resentment by some youths in Deronda’s posi- 
tion, and the timid Lady Mallinger with her fast- 
coming little ones might have been images to 
scowl at, as likely to divert much that was dis- 
posable in the feelings and possessions of the 
Baronet from one who felt his own claim to be 
prior. But hatred of innocent human obstacles 
was a form of moral stupidity not in Deronda’s 
grain; even the indignation which had long min- 
gled itself with his affection for Sir Hugo took 
the quality of pain rather than of temper; and 
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which was totally unlike his own, and which he 
knew very well was not thought of among possible 
destinations for the sons of English gentlemen. 
He had often staid in London with Sir Hugo, 
who to indulge the boy’s ear had carried him to 
the opera to hear the great tenors, so that the 
image of a singer taking the house by storm was 
very vivid to him; but now, spite of his musical 
gift, he set himself bitterly against the notion 
of being dressed up to sing before all those fine 
people who would not care about him except as 
a wonderful toy. That Sir Hugo should have 
thought of him in that position for a moment 
seemed to Daniel an unmistakable proof that 
there was something about his birth which threw 
him out from the class of gentlemen to which 
the Baronet belonged. Would it ever be men- 
tioned to him? Would the time come when his 
uncle would tell him every thing? He shrank 
from the prospect: in his imagination he pre- 
ferred ignorance. If his father had been wicked 
—Daniel inwardly used strong words, for he 
was feeling the injury done him as a maimed 
boy feels the crushed limb which for others is 
merely reckoned in an average of accidents—if 
his father had done any wrong, he wished it might 
never be spoken of to him: it was already a 
cutting thought that such knowledge might be in 
other minds. Was it in Mr. Fraser’s? probably 
not, else he would not have spoken in that way 
about the popes’ nephews: Daniel fancied, as old- 
er people do, that every one else’s consciousness 
was as active as his own on a matter which was 
vital to him. Did Turvey, the valet, know? and 
old Mrs. French, the housekeeper? and Banks, 
the bailiff, with whom he had ridden about the 
farms on his pony? And now there came back 
the recollection of a day some years before when 
he was drinking Mrs. Banks’s whey, and Banks 
said to his wife, with a wink and a cunning laugh, 
“He features the mother, eh?” At that time 
little Daniel had merely thought that Banks made 
a silly face, as the common farming men often 
did—laughing at what was not laughable; and 
he rather resented being winked at and talked of 
as if he did not understand every thing. But 
now that small incident became information: it 
was to be reasoned on. How could he be like 
his mother and not like his father? His mother 
must have been a Mallinger, if Sir Hugo were his 
uncle. But no! His father might have been 
Sir Hugo’s brother and have changed his name, 
as Mr. Henleigh Mallinger did when he married 
Miss Grandecourt. But then, why had he never 
heard Sir Hugo speak of his brother Deronda, as 
he spoke of his brother Grandcourt? Daniel had 
never before cared about the family tree—only 
about that ancestor who had killed three Saracens 
in one encounter. But now his mind turned to a 
cabinet of estate maps in the library, where he 
had once seen an illuminated parchment hanging 
out, that Sir Hugo said was the family tree. The 
phrase was new and odd to him—he was a little 
fellow then, hardly more than half his present 
age—a'd he gave it no precise meaning. He 
knew more now, and wished that he could exam- 
ine that parchment. He imagined that the cab- 
inet was always locked, and longed to try it. But 
here he checked himself. He might be seen; 
and he would never bring himself near even a si- 
lent admission of the sore that had opened in him. 
It is in such experiences of boy or girlhood, 
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while elders are debating whether most education 
lies in science or literature, that the main lines of 
character are often laid down. If Daniel had been 
of a less ardently affectionate nature, the reserve 
about himself and the supposition that others had 
something to his disadvantage in their minds 
might have turned into a hard, proud antagonism’ 
But inborn lovingness was strong enough to keep 
itself level with resentment. There was hardly 
any creature in his habitual world that he was 
not fond of ; teasing them occasionally, of course 
—all except his uncle, or “Nunc,” as Sir Hugo 
had taught him to say; for the Baronet was the 
reverse of a strait-laced man, and left his dignity 
to take care of itself. Him Daniel loved in that 
deep-rooted filial way which makes children ql. 
ways the happier for being in the same room with 
father or mother, though their occupations may 
be quite apart. Sir Hugo’s watch-chain and seals, 
his handwriting, his mode of smoking and of talk- 
ing to his dogs and horses, had all a rightness and 
charm about them to the boy which went along 
with the happiness of morning and breakfast- 
time. That Sir Hugo had always been a Whig 
made Tories and Radicals equally opponents of 
the truest and best; and the books he had writ- 
ten were all seen under the same consecration of 
loving belief which differenced what was his from 
what was not his, in spite of general resemblance. 
Those writings were various, from volumes of 
travel in the brilliant style to articles on things 
in general, and pamphlets on political crises ; but 
to Daniel they were alike in having an unquestion- 
able rightness by which other people’s informa- 
tion could be tested. 

Who can not imagine the bitterness of a first 
suspicion that something in this object of com- 
plete love was not quite right? Children demand 
that their heroes should be fleckless, and easily 
believe them so: perhaps a first discovery to the 
contrary is hardly a less revolutionary shock to a 
passionate child than the threatened downfall of 
habitual beliefs which makes the world seem to 
totter for us in maturer life. 

But some time after this renewal of Daniel’s 
agitation it appeared that Sir Hugo must have 
been making a merely playful experiment in his 
question about the singing. He sent for Daniel 
into the library, and looking up from his writing 
as the boy entered, threw himself sideways in his 
arm-chair. “Ah, Dan!” he said, kindly, drawing 
one of the old embroidered stools close to him. 
“Come and sit down here.” 

Daniel obeyed, and Sir Hugo put a gentle hand 
on his shoulder, looking at him affectionately. 

“What is it,my boy? Have you heard any 
thing that has put you out of spirits lately ?” 

Daniel was determined not to let the tears come, 
but he could not speak. 

“ All changes are painful when people have 
been happy, you know,” said Sir Hugo, lifting his 
hand from the boy’s shoulder to his dark curls 
and rubbing them gently. “You can’t be educated 
exactly as I wish you to be without our parting. 
And I think you will find a gredt deal to like at 
school.” 

This was not what Daniel expected, and was so 
far a relief, which gave him spirit to answer, 

“ Am I to go to school ?” 

“Yes, I mean you to go to Eton. I wish you 
to have the education of an English gentleman ; 
and for that it is necessary that you should go to 
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a public school in preparation for the university : 
Cambridge I mean you to go to; it was my own 
university.” 

Daniel’s color came and went. 

“What do you say, Sirrah?” said Sir Hugo, 
smiling. 

“J should like to be a gentleman,” said Daniel, 
with firm distinctness, “and go to school, if that 
is what a gentleman’s son must do.” 

Sir Hugo watched him silently for a few mo- 
ments, thinking he understood now why the lad 
had seemed angry at the notion of becoming a 
singer. Then he said, tenderly, 

“And so you won’t mind about leaving your 
old Nune ?” 

“Yes, I shall,” said Daniel, clasping Sir Hugo’s 
caressing arm with both his hands. “‘ But sha’n’t 
I come home and be with you in the holidays ?” 

“Oh yes, generally,” said Sir Hugo. “ But now 
I mean you to go at once to a new tutor, to break 
the change for you before you go to Eton.” 

After this interview Daniel’s spirit rose again. 
He was meant to be a gentleman, and in some un- 
accountable way it might be that his conjectures 
were all wrong. The very keenness of the lad 
taught him to find comfort in his ignorance. 
While he was busying his mind in the construe- 
tion of possibilities, it became plain to him that 
there must be possibilities of which he knew noth- 
ing. He left off brooding, young joy and the spirit 
of adventure not being easily quenched within 
him, and in the interval before his going away he 
sang about the house, danced among the old serv- 
ants, making them parting gifts, and insisted 
many times to the groom on the care that was to 
be taken of the black pony. 

“Do you think I shall know much less than 
the other boys, Mr. Fraser?” said Daniel. It was 
his bent to think that every stranger would be 
surprised at his ignorance. 

“There are dunces to be found every where,” 
said the judicious Fraser, “You'll not be the 
biggest; but you’ve not the makings of a Porson 
in you, or a Leibnitz either.” 

“T don’t want to be a Porson or a Leibnitz,” 
said Daniel. “I would rather be a greater lead- 
er, like Pericles or Washington.” 

“Ay, ay; you’ve a notion they did with little 
parsing, and less algebra,” said Fraser. But in 
reality he thought his pupil a remarkable lad, to 
whom one thing was as easy as another if he had 
only a mind to it. 

Things went very well with Daniel in his new 
world, except that a boy with whom he was at 
once inclined to strike up a close friendship talked 
to him a great deal about. his home and parents, 
and seemed to expect a like expansiveness in re- 
turn. Daniel immediately shrank into reserve, 
and this experience remained a check on his nat- 
urally strong bent toward the formation of inti- 
mate friendships. Every one, his tutor included, 
set him down as a reserved boy, though he was 
so good-humored and unassuming, as well as quick 
both at study and sport, that nobody called his 
reserve di ble. Certainly his face had a 


great deal to do with that favorable interpreta- 
tion ; but in this instance the beauty of the closed 
lips told no falsehood. 

A surprise that came to him before his first 
vacation strengthened the silent consciousness of 
a grief within, which might be compared in some 





formed foot. Sir Hugo wrote word that he was 
married to Miss Raymond, a sweet lady whom 
Daniel must remember having seen. The event 
would make no difference about his spending the 
vacation at the Abbey; he would find Lady Mal- 
linger a new friend whom he would be sure to 
love—and much more to the usual effect when a 
man, having done something agreeable to himself, 
is disposed to congratulate others on his own 
good fortune, and the deducible satisfactoriness 
of events in general. 

Let Sir Hugo be partly excused until the 
grounds of his action can be more fully known. 
The mistakes in his behavior to Deronda were 
due to that dullness toward what may be going 
on in other minds, especially the minds of chil- 
dren, which is among the commonest deficiencies 
even in good-natured men like him, when life has 
been generally easy to themselves, and their ener- 
gies have been quietly spent in feeling gratified. 
No one was better aware than he that Daniel was 
generally suspected to be his own son. But he 
was pleased with that suspicion; and his imagi- 
nation had never once been troubled with the way 
in which the boy himself might be affected, either 
then or in the future, by the enigmatic aspect of 
his circumstances. He was as fond of him as 
could be, and meant the best by him. And con- 
sidering the lightness with which the preparation 
of young lives seems to lie on respectable con- 
sciences, Sir Hugo Mallinger can hardly be held 
open to exceptional reproach. He had been a 
bachelor till he was five-and-forty, had always 
been regarded as a fascinating man of elegant 
tastes: what could be more natural, even accord- 
ing to the index of language, than that he should 
have a beautiful boy like the little Deronda to 
take care of ? The mother might even perhaps 
be in the great world—met with in Sir Hugo’s 
residences abroad. The only person to feel any 
objection was the boy himself, who could not 
have been consulted. And the boy’s objections 
had never been dreamed of by any body but him- 
self. 

By the time Deronda was ready to go to Cam- 
bridge, Lady Mallinger had already three daugh- 
ters—charming babies, all three, but whose sex 
was announced as a melancholy alternative, the 
offspring desired being a son: if Sir Hugo had 
no son, the suécession must go to his nephew 
Mallinger Grandcourt. Daniel no longer held a 
wavering opinion about his own birth. His fuller 
knowledge had tended to convince him that Sir 
Hugo was his father, and he conceived that the 
Baronet, since he never approached a communi- 
cation on the subject, wished him to have a tacit 
understanding of the fact, and to accept in silence 
what would be generally considered more than 
the due love.and nurture. Sir Hugo’s marriage 
might certainly have been felt as a new ground 
of resentment by some youths in Deronda’s posi- 
tion, and the timid Lady Mallinger with her fast- 
coming little ones might have been images to 
scowl at, as likely to divert much that was dis- 
posable in the feelings and possessions of the 
Baronet from one who felt his own claim to be 
prior. But hatred of innocent human obstacles 
was a form of moral stupidity not in Deronda’s 
grain ; even the indignation which had long min- 
gled itself with his affection for Sir Hugo took 
the quality of pain rather than of temper; and 
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ward error, he habitually linked the idea with his 
own silent grievances. 

The sense of an entailed disadvantage—the de- 
formed foot doubtfully hidden by the shoe—makes 
a restlessly active spiritual yeast, and easily turns 
a self-centred, unloving nature into an Ishmaelite. 
But in the rarer sort, who presently see their own 
frustrated claim as one among a myriad, the in- 
exorable sorrow takes the form of fellowship and 
makes the imagination tender. Deronda’s early- 
wakened susceptibility, charged at first with ready 
indignation and resistant pride, had raised in him 
a premature reflection on certain questions of life ; 
it had given a bias to his conscience, a sympathy 
with certain ills, and a tension of resolve in cer- 
tain directions, which marked him off from other 
youths much more than any talents he possessed. 

One day near the end of the Long Vacation, 
when he had been making a tour in the Rhine- 
land with his Eton tutor, and was come for a 
fareweil stay at the Abbey before going to Cam- 
bridge, he said to Sir Hugo, 

‘*What do you intend me to be, Sir?” They 
were in the library, and it was the fresh morning. 
Sir Hugo had called him in to read a letter from 
a Cambridge Don who was to be interested in 
him; and since the Baronet wore an air at once 
business-like and leisurely, the moment seemed 
propitious for entering on a grave subject which 
had never yet been thoroughly discussed. 

“Whatever your inclination leads you to, my 
boy. I thought it right to give you the option of 
the army, but you shut the door on that, and I 
was glad. I don’t expect you to choose just yet 
—by-and-by, when you have looked about you a 
little more and tried your mettle among older 
men. The university has a good wide opening 
into the forum. There are prizes to be won, and 
a bit of good fortune often gives the turn to a 
mau’s taste. From what I see and hear, I should 
think you can take up any thing you like. You 
are in deeper water with your classics than I ever 
got into, and if you are rather sick of that swim- 
ming, Cambridge is the place where you can go 
into mathematics with a will, and disport yourself 
on the dry sand as much as you like. I flounder- 
ed along like a carp.” 

“T suppose money will make some difference, 
Sir,” said Daniel, blushing. “I shall have to 
keep myself by-and-by.” 

“Not exactly. I recommend you not to be ex- 
travagant—yes, yes, I know; you are not inclined 
to that—but you need not take up any thing 
against the grain. You will have a bachelor’s 
income—enough for you to look about with. 
Perhaps I had better tell you that you may con- 
sider yourself secure of seven hundred a year. 
You might make yourself a barrister—be a writer 
—take up polities. I confess that is what would 
please me best. I should like to have you at my 
elbow and pulling with me.” 

Deronda looked embarrassed. He felt that he 
ought to make some sign of gratitude, but other 
feelings clogged his tongue. A moment was pass- 
ing by in which a question about his birth was 
throbbing within him, and yet it seemed more 
impossible than ever that the question should find 
vent—more impossible than ever that he could 
hear certain things from Sir Hugo’s lips. The 
liberal way in which he was dealt with was the 
more striking because the Baronet had of late 
eared particularly for money, and for making the 
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utmost of his life-interest in the estate by way of 
providing for his daughters; and as all this flash. 
ed through Daniel’s mind, it was momentarily 
within his imagination that the provision for him 
might come in some way from his mother. But 
such vaporous conjecture passed away as quickly 
as it came, i 

Sir Hugo appeared not to notice any thing pe- 
culiar in Daniel’s manner, and presently went on 
with his usual chatty liveliness. ° 

“Tm glad you have done some good reading 
outside your classics, and have got a grip of 
French and German. The truth is, unless a man 
can get the prestige and income of a Don and 
write donnish books, it’s hardly worth while for 
him to make a Greek and Latin machine of him- 
self and be able to spin you out pages of the 
Greek dramatists at any verse you'll give him as 
acue. That’s all very fine, but in practical life 
nobody does give you the cue for pages of Greek, 
In fact, it’s a nicety of conversation which I would 
have you attend to—much quotation of any sort, 
even in English, is bad. It tends to choke ordi- 
nary remark, One couldn’t carry on life com- 
fortably without a little blindness to the fact that 
every thing has been said better than we can put 
it ourselves. But talking of Dons, I have seen 
Dons make a capital figure in society; and occa- 
sionally he can shoot you down a cart-load of 
learning in the right place, which will tell in pol- 
itics. Such men are wanted; and if you have any 
turn for being a Don, I say nothing against it.” 

“T think there’s not much chance of that. 
Quicksett and Puller are both stronger than I 
am. I hope you will not be much disappointed 
if I don’t come out with high honors.” 

“No, no. I should like you to do yourself 
credit, but for God’s sake don’t come out as a 
superior expensive kind of idiot, like young 
Brecon, who got a Double-First, and has been 
learning to knit braces ever since. What I wish 
you to get is a passport in life. I don’t go 
against our university system: we want a little 
disinterested culture to make head against cotton 
and capital, especially in the House. My Greek 
has all evaporated: if I had to construe a verse 
on a sudden, I should get an apoplectic fit. But 
it formed my taste. I dare say my English is the 
better for it.” 

On this point Daniel kept a respectful silence. 
The enthusiastic belief in Sir Hugo’s writings as 
a standard, and in the Whigs as the chosen race 
among politicians, had gradually vanished along 
with the seraphic boy’s face. He had not been 
the hardest of workers at Eton. Though some 
kinds of study and reading came as easily as boat- 
ing to him, he was not of the material that usu- 
ally makes the first-rate Eton scholar. There 
had sprung up in him a meditative yearning after 
wide knowledge which is likely always to abate 
ardor in the fight for prize acquirement in nar- 
row tracks. Happily he was modest, and took any 
second-rateness in himself simply as a fact, not 
as a marvel necessarily to be accounted for by a 
superiority. Still Mr. Fraser’s high opinion of the 
lad had not been altogether belied by the youth: 
Daniel had the stamp of rarity in a subdued fer- 
vor of sympathy, an activity of imagination on 
behalf of others, which did not show itself effu- 
sively, but was continually seen in acts of con- 
siderateness that struck his companions as moral 
eccentricity. ‘ Deronda would have been first-rate 
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if he had had more ambition,” was a frequent re- | 


mark about him. But how could a fellow push 
his way properly when he objected to swop for 
his own advantage, knocked under by choice 


when he was within an inch of victory, and, un- | 


like the great Clive, would rather be the calf 
than the butcher? It was a mistake, however, to 
suppose that Deronda had not his share of ambi- 


tion: we know he had suffered keenly from the | 
belief that there was a tinge of dishonor in his | 


lot; but there are some cases, and his was one of 
them, in which the sense of injury breeds—not 
the will to inflict injuries and climb over them as 
a ladder, but—a hatred of all injury. 


might have been expected. For in what related 


to himself his resentful impulses had been early | 


checked by a mastering affectionateness. Love 


has a habit of saying ‘“ Never mind” to angry | 


self, who, sitting down for the nonce in the lower 
place, by-and-by gets used to it. So it was that as 


Deronda approached manhood his feeling for Sir | 
Hugo, while it was getting more and more mixed | 


with criticism, was gaining in that sort of allow- 


ance which reconciles criticism with tenderness. | 
The dear old beautiful home and every thing | 


within it, Lady Mallinger and her little ones in- 
cluded, were consecrated for the youth as they 
had been for the boy—only with a certain differ- 
ence of light on the objects. The altarpiece was 
no longer miraculously perfect, painted under in- 
fallible guidance, but the human hand discerned 
in the work was appealing to a reverent tender- 
ness safer from the gusts of discovery. Certain- 
ly Deronda’s ambition, even in his spring-time, 
lay exceptionally aloof from conspicuous, vulgar 
triumph, and from other ugly forms of boyish en- 
ergy; perhaps because he was early impassioned 
by ideas, and burned his fire on those heights. 
One may spend a good deal of energy in disliking 
and resisting what others pursue, and a boy who 
is fond of somebody else’s pencil-case may not be 
more energetic than another who is fond of giv- 
ing his own pencil-case away. Still, tt was not 
Deronda’s disposition to escape from ugly scenes: 
he was more inclined to sit through them and 
take care of the fellow least able to take care of 
himself. It had helped to make him popular 
that he was sometimes a little compromised by 
this apparent comradeship. For a meditative in- 
terest in learning how human miseries are wrought 
—as precocious in him as another sort of genius 
in the poet who writes a Queen Mab at nineteen 
—was so infused with kindliness that it easily 
passed for comradeship. Enough. In many of 
our neighbors’ lives there is much not only of 
error and lapse, but of a certain exquisite good- 
ness which can never be written or even spoken 
—vonly divined by each of us, according to the in- 
ward instruction of our own privacy. 

The impression he made.at Cambridge corre- 
sponded to his position at Eton. Every one in- 
terested in him agreed that he might have taken 
a high place if his motives had been of a more 
pushing sort,and if he had not, instead of re- 
garding studies as instruments of success, ham- 
pered himself with the notion that they were to 
feed motive and opinion—a notion which set him 
criticising methods and arguing against his freight 
and harness when he should have been using all 
his might to pull. In the beginning his work at 
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He had | 
his flashes of fierceness, and could hit out upon | 
occasion, but the occasions were not aiways what | 


the university had a new zest for him: indifferent 
to the continuation of the Eton classical drill, he 
applied himself vigorously to mathematics, for 
which he had shown an early aptitude under Mr. 
Fraser, and he had the delight of feeling his 
| strength in a comparatively fresh exercise of 
| thought. That delight, and the favorable opinion 
| of his tutor, determined him to try for a mathe- 
matical scholarship in the Easter of his second 
| year: he wished to gratify Sir Hugo by some 
achievement, and the study of the higher mathe- 
matics, having the growing fascination inherent 
in all thinking which demands intensity, was 
making him a more exclusive worker than he 
had been before. 

But here came the old check which had been 
| growing with his growth. He found the inward 
bent toward comprehension and thoroughness 
diverging more and more from the track marked 
out by the standards ef examination: he felt a 
heightening discontent with the wearing futility 
| and enfeebling strain of a demand for excessive 
retention and dexterity without any insight into 
the principles which form the vital connections 
| of knowledge. (Deronda’s under-graduateship oe- 
| curred fifteen years ago, when the perfection of 
our university methods was not yet indisputable.) 
| In hours when his dissatisfaction was strong upon 
| him he reproached himself for having been at- 
| tracted by the conventional advantage of belong- 
|ing to an English university, and was tempted 
| toward the project of asking Sir Hugo to let him 
quit Cambridge and pursue a more independent 
| line of study abroad. The germs of this inclina- 
tion had been already stirring in his boyish love 
of universal history, which made him want to be 
at home in foreign countries, and follow in im- 
agination the traveling students of the Middle 
Ages. He longed now to have the sort of ap- 
prenticeship to life which would not shape him 
too definitely, and rob him of the choice that 
might come from a free growth. One sees that 
Deronda’s demerits were likely to be on the side 
of reflective hesitation, and this tendency was en- 
couraged by his position: there was no need for 
him to get an immediate income, or to fit himself 
in haste for a profession; and his: sensibility to 
the half-known facts of his parentage made him 
an excuse for lingering longer than others in a 
state of social neutrality. Other men, he inward- 
ly said, had a more definite place and duties. 
But the project which flattered his inclination 
might not have gone beyond the stage of inef- 
fective brooding, if certain circumstances had 
not quickened it into action. 
| The circumstances arose out of an enthusiastic 
|frfendship which extended into his after - life. 
| Of the same year with himself, and occupying 
| small rooms close to his, was a youth who had 

come as an exhibitioner from Christ’s Hospital, 
and had eccentricities enough for a Charles Lamb. 
| Only to look at his pinched features and blonde 
| hair hanging over his collar reminded one of pale 
| quaint heads by early German painters ; and when 
| this faint coloring was lit up by a joke, there 
| came sudden creases about the mouth and eyes 
| which might have been moulded by the soul of 
|an aged humorist. His father, an engraver of 
| some distinction, had been dead eleven years, and 
| his mother had three girls to educate and main- 
|tain on a meagre annuity. Hans Meyrick—he 
‘had been daringly christened after Holbein—felt 
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himself the pillar, or rather the knotted and twist- 
ed trunk, round which these feeble climbing plants 
must cling. There was no want of ability or of 
honest well-meaning affection to make the prop 
trustworthy: the ease and quickness with which 
he studied might serve him to win prizes at Cam- 
bridge, as he had done among the Blue Coats, in 
spite of irregularities. The only danger was that 
the incalculable tendencies in him might be fa- 
tally timed, and that his good intentions might be 
frustrated by some act which was not due to habit, 
but to capricious, scattered impulses. He could 
not be said to have any one bad habit; yet at 
longer or shorter intervals he had fits of impish 
recklessness, and did things that would have made 
the worst habits. 

Hans in his right mind, however, was a lovable 
creature, and in Deronda he had happened to find 
a friend who was likely to stand by him with the 
more constancy, from compassion for these brief 
aberrations that might bring a long repentance. 
Hans, indeed, shared Deronda’s rooms nearly as 
much as he used his own: to Deronda he poured 
himself out on his studies, his affairs, his hopes ; 
the poverty of his home, and his love for the 
creatures there ; the itching of his fingers to draw, 
and his determination to fight it away for the sake 
of getting some sort of plum that he might divide 
with his mother and the girls. He wanted no 
confidence in return, but seemed to take Deronda 
as an Olympian who needed nothing—an egotism 
in friendship which is common enough with mer- 
curial, expansive natures. Deronda was content, 
and gave Meyrick all the interest he claimed, get- 
ting at last a brotherly anxiety about him, look- 
ing after him in his erratic moments, and con- 
triving by adroitly delicate devices not only to 
make up for his friend’s lack of pence, but to 
save him from threatening chances. Such friend- 
ship easily becomes tender: the one spreads 
strong sheltering wings that delight in spread- 
ing; the other gets the warm protection which is 
also a delight. “Meyrick was going in for a classic- 
al scholarship, and his Success, in various ways mo- 
mentous, was the more probable from the steady- 
ing influence of Deronda’s friendship. 

But an imprudence of Meyrick’s, committed at 
the beginning of the autumn term, threatened to 
disappoint his hopes. With his usual alternation 
between unnecessary expense and self-privation, 
he had given too much money for an old engrav- 
ing which fascinated him, and, to make up for it, 
had come from London in a third-class carriage, 
with his eyes exposed to a bitter wind and any 
irritating particles the wind might drive before it. 
The consequence was a severe inflammation of 
the eyes, which for some time hung over him the 
threat of a lasting injury. This crushing trouble 
called out all Deronda’s readiness to devote him- 
self, and he made every other occupation second- 
ary to that of being companion and eyes to Hans, 
working with him and for him at his classies, that 
if possible his chance of the classical scholarship 
might be saved. Hans, to keep the knowledge of 
his suffering from his mother and sisters, alleged 
his work as a reason for passing the Christmas 
at Cambridge, and his friend staid up with him. 

Meanwhile Deronda relaxed his hoid on his 
mathematics, and Hans, reflecting on this, at 
length said, “Old fellow, while you are hoisting 
me you are risking yourself. With your mathe- 
matical cram one may be like Moses or Moham- 





enti, 
med or somebody of that sort who had to cram 
and forgot in one day what it had taken him forts 
to learn.” 

Deronda would not admit that he cared about 
the risk, and he had really been beguiled into a 
little indifference by double sympathy: he was 
very anxious that Hans should not miss the much. 
needed scholarship, and he felt a revival of inter. 
est in the old studies. Still, when Hans, rather 
late in the day, got able to use his own eyes, De. 
ronda had tenacity enough to try hard and recoy. 
er his lost ground. He failed, however; but he 
had the satisfaction of seeing Meyrick win. 

Success, as a sort of beginning that urged com. 
pletion, might have reconciled Deronda to his uni- 
versity course; but the emptiness of all things 
from politics to pastimes, is never so striking to 
us as when we fail in them. The loss of tie per- 
sonal triumpb had no severity for him, but the 
sense of having spent his time ineffectively in a 
mode of working which had been against the 
grain gave him a distaste for any renewal of the 
process, which turned his imagined project of 
quitting Cambridge into a serious intention. In 
speaking of his intention to Meyrick he made it 
appear that he was glad of the turn events had 
taken—glad to have the balance dip decidedly, 
and feel freed from his hesitations; but he ob- 
served that he must, of course, submit to any 
strong objection on the part of Sir Hugo. ; 

Meyrick’s joy and gratitude were disturbed by 
much uneasiness. He believed in Deronda’s al- 
leged preference, but he felt keenly that in serving 
him, Daniel had placed himself at a disadvantage 
in Sir Hugo’s opinion, and he said, mournfully, 
“Tf you had got the scholarship, Sir Hugo would 
have thought that you asked to leave us with a 
better grace. You have spoiled your luck for my 
sake, and I can do nothing to mend it.” 

“Yes, you can; you are to be a first-rate fellow. 
I call that a first-rate investment of my luck.” 

“Oh, confound it! You save an ugly mongrel 
from drowning, and expect him to cut a fine fig- 
ure. The poets have made tragedies enough 
about signing one’s self over to wickedness for 
the sake of getting something plummy; I shall 
write a tragedy of a fellow who signed himself 
over to be good, and was uncomfortable ever 
after.” 

But Hans lost no time in secretly writing the 
history of the affair to Sir Hugo, making it plain 
that but for Deronda’s generous devotion he could 
hardly have failed to win the prize he had been 
working for. 

The two friends went up to town together: 
Meyrick to rejoice with his mother and the girls 
in their little home at Chelsea; Deronda to carry 
out the less easy task of opening his mind to Sir 
Hugo. He relied a little on the Baronet’s general 
tolerance of eccentricities, but he expected more 
opposition than he met with. He was received 
with even warmer kindness than usual, the fail- 
ure was passed over lightly, and when he detail- 
ed his reasons for wishing to quit the university 
and go to study abroad, Sir Hugo sat for some 
time in a silence which was rather meditative 
than surprised. At last he said, looking at Daniel 
with examination, “So you don’t want to be an 
Englishman to the backbone, after all ?” 

“T want to be an Englishman, but I want to 
understand other points of view. And I want to 
get rid of a merely English attitude in studies.” 
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“J see; you don’t want to be turned out in 
the same mould as every other youngster, And 
I have nothing to say against your doffing some 
of our national prejudices. I feel the better my- 
self for having spent a good deal of my time 
abroad. But, ‘for God's sake, keep an English | 
cut, and don’t become indifferent to bad tobacco ! | 
And—my dear boy—it is good to be unselfish and 
generous ; but don’t carry that too far. 
not do to give yourself to ‘be melted down for the | 
benefit of the tallow trade; you must know where 
to find yourself. However, I shall put no veto | 


with slow recognition, due perhaps to the pecul- 
iarity of the gaze which Gwendolen chose to 
| call “ dreadful,” though it had really a very mild* 
| Sort of scrutiny. The voice, sometimes audible in 
| subdued snatches of song, had turned out merely 
a high barytone ; indeed, only to look at his lithe 
powerful frame ‘and the firm gravity of his face 
would have been enough for an experienced guess 


It will that he had no rare and ravishing tenor such as 


nature reluctantly makes at some sacrifice. Look 
at his hands: they are not small and dimpled, 
with tapering fingers that seem to have only a 


on your going. Wait until I can get off Commit- | deprecating touch: they are long, flexible, firmly 


tee, and I'll run over with you.’ 

So Deronda went according to his will. But | 
not before he had spent some hours with Hans 
Meyrick, and been introduced to the mother and 
sisters in the Chelsea home. The shy girls watch- 
ed and registered every look of their brother's 
friend, declared by Hans to have been the sal- 
vation of him, a fellow like nobody else, and, in 
fine, a brick. They so thoroughly accepted De- 
ronda as an ideal that when he was gone the 
youngest set to work, under the criticism of the 
two elder girls, to paint him as Prince Camaral- 
zaman. 


—_>——. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things.” 
Tennyson: Locksley Hall. 
On a fine evening near the end of July Deron- 
da was rowing himself on the Thames. It was 
already a year or more since he had come back 


to England, with the understanding that his edu- 
cation was finished, and that he was somehow to 


take his place in "English society; but though, 
in deference to Sir Hugo’s wish, and to fence off 
idleness, he had begun to read law, this apparent 
decision had been without other result than to 
deepen the roots of indecision. His old love of 
boating had revived with the more force now that 
he was in town with the Mallingers, oecause he 
could nowhere else get the same still seclusion 
which the river gave him. He had a boat of his 
own at Putney, and whenever Sir Hugo did not 
want him, it was his chief holiday to row till past 
sunset and come in again with the stars, Not 
that he was in a sentimental stage ; but he was in 
another sort of contemplative mood perhaps more 
common in the young men of our day—that of 
questioning whether it were worth while to take 
part in the battle of the world: I mean, of course, 
the young men in whom the unproductive labor 
of questioning is sustained by three or five per 
cent, on capital which somebody else has battled 
for. It puzzled Sir Hugo that one who made a 
splendid contrast with all that was sickly and 
puling should be hampered with ideas which, 
since they left an accomplished Whig like him- 
self unobstructed, could be no better than spec- 
tral illusions ; especially as Deronda set himself 
against authorship—a vocation which is under- 
stood to turn foolish thinking into funds. 
Rowing in his dark blue shirt and skull-cap, 
his curls closely clipped, his mouth beset with 
abundant soft waves of beard, he bore only dis- 
guised traces of the seraphic boy “trailing clouds 
of glory.” Still, even one who had never seen 
him since his boyhood might have looked at him 





| grasping hands, such as Titian has painted i in a 
picture where he w anted to show the combination 
of refinement with force, And there is something 
of a likeness, too, between the faces belonging to 
the hands—in both the uniform pale brown skin, 
the perpendicular brow, the calmly penetrating 
eyes. Not seraphic any longer: thoroughly ter- 
restrial and manly; but still of a kind to raise 
belief in a human dignity which can afford to 
acknowledge poor relations. 

Such types meet us here and there among 
average conditions; in a workman, for example, 
whistling over a bit of measurement and lifting 
his eyes to answer our question about the road. 
And often the grand meanings of faces as well as 
of written words may lie chiefly in the impressions 
of those who look on them. But it is precisely 
such impressions that happen just now to be of 
importance in relation to Deronda, rowing on the 
Thames in a very ordinary equipment for a young 
Englishman at leisure, and passing under Kew 
Bridge with no thought of an adventure in which 
his appearance was likely to play any part. In 
fact, he objected very strongly to the rution, which 
others had not allowed him to escape, that his 
appearance was of a kind to draw attention; and 
hints of this, intended to be complimentary, found 
an angry resonance in him, coming from mingled 
experiences, to which a clew has already been 
given. His own face in the glass had during 
many years been associated for him with thoughts 
of some one whom he must be like—one about 
whose character and lot he continually wondered, 
and never dared to ask. 

In the neighborhood of Kew Bridge, between 
six and seven o'clock, the river was no solitude. 
Several persons were sauntering on the towing- 
path, and here and there a boat was plying. De- 
ronda had been rowing fast to get over this spot, 
when, becoming aware of a great barge advancing 
toward him, he guided his boat aside, and rested 
on his oar within a couple of yards of the river- 
brink. He was all the while unconsciously con- 
tinuing the low-toned chant which had haunted 
his throat all the way up the river—the gondo- 
lier’s song in the Otello, where Rossini has worthily 
set to music the immortal words of Dante, 

“Nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria ;”* 
and, as he rested on his oar, the pianissimo fall of 
the melodic wail “nella miseria” was distinctly 
audible on the brink of the water. Three or four 
persons had paused at various spots to watch the 
barge passing the bridge, and doubtless included 
in their notice the young gentleman in the boat; 





* Dante’s words are best rendered by our own poet 
in the lines at the head of the chapter. 
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but probably it was only to one ear that the low | routine of the world which makes men apologize 
vocal sounds came with more significance than if | for all its wrong-doing, and take opinions as mere 
they had been an insect murmur amidst the sum 








| off her woolen cloak. Presently she seated her- ‘ 
i himself. But there was no denying that the at- | self and deliberately dipped the cloak in the wa- 
} tractiveness of the image made it likelier to last. | ter, holding it there a little while, then taking it 
Be It was clear to him as an onyx cameo: the | 

















of current noises. Deronda, awaiting the barge, 
now turned his head to the river-side, and saw at 


a few yards’ distance from him a figure which | 
might have been an impersonation of the misery 


he was unconsciously giving voice to: a girl 


hardly more than eighteen, of low slim figure, | 


with most delicate little face, her dark curls 
pushed behind her ears under a large black hat, 
a long woolen cloak over her shoulders. Her 
hands were hanging down clasped before her, and 
her eyes were fixed on the river with a look of 
immovable, statue-like despair. This strong ar- 
rest of his attention made him cease singing: 
apparently his voice had entered her inner world 
without her having taken any note of whence it 
came, for when it suddenly ceased, she changed 


her attitude slightly, and, looking round with a | 
frightened glance, met Deronda’s face. It was 


but a couple of moments, but that seems a long 
while for two people to look straight at each 
other. Her look was something like that of a 
fawn or other gentle animal before it turns to 
run away: no blush, no special alarm, but only 
some timidity which yet could not hinder her 
from a long look before she turned. In fact, it 
seemed to Deronda that sh¢ was only half con- 
scious of her surroundings: was she hungry, or 
was there some other cause of bewilderment? 
He felt an outleap of interest and compassion 
toward her; but the next instant she had turned 
and walked away to a neighboring bench under 
a tree. He had no right to linger and watch her: 


poorly dressed, melancholy women are common | 


sights; it was only the delicate beauty, the pic- 
turesque lines and color of the image, that were 
exceptional, and these conditions made it the 


more markedly impossible that he should obtrude | 


his interest upon her. He began to row away, 


and was soon far up the river; but no other | 
thoughts were busy enough quite to expel that 


pale image of unhappy girlhood. He fell again 
and again to speculating on the probable romance 
that lay behind that loneliness and look of deso- 


lation; then to smile at his own share in the, 


prejudice that interesting faces must have inter- 


esting adventures; then to justify himself for | 


feeling that sorrow was the more tragic when it 
befell delicate, child-like beauty. 

“T should not have forgotten the look of mis- 
ery if she had been ugly and vulgar,” he said to 


brown-black drapery, the white face with small, 
small features and dark, long-lashed eyes. His 
mind glanced over the girl-tragedies that are 
going on in the world, hidden, unheeded, as if 
they were but tragedies of the copse or hedge- 
row, where the helpless drag wounded wings for- 
sakenly, and streak the shadowed moss with the 
red moment-hand of their own death. Deronda 
of late, in his solitary excursions, had been occu- 
pied chiefly with uncertainties about his own 
course; but those uncertainties, being much at 
their leisure, were wont to have such wide-sweep- 
ing connections with all life and history that the 
new image of helpless sorrow easily blent itself 
with what seemed to him the strong array of rea- 
sons why he should shrink from getting into that 





professional equipment—why he should not draw 
strongly at any thread in the hopelessly entangleq 
scheme of things. " 
He used his oars little, satisfied to go with the 
tide and be taken back by it. It was his habit to 
, indulge himself in that solemn passivity which 
easily comes with the lengthening shadows and 
mellowing light, when thinking and desiring melt 
together imperceptibly, and what in other hours 
may have seemed argument takes the quality of 
passionate vision. By the time he had come back 
again with the tide past Richmond Bridge the sun 
was near setting; and the approach of his fayor. 
ite hour—with its deepening stillness, and dark. 
ening masses of tree and building between the 
double glow of the sky and the river—disposed 
him to linger as if they had been an unfinished 
strain of music. He looked out for a perfectly 
solitary spot where he could lodge his boat against 
the bank, and, throwing himself on his back with 
his head propped on the cushions, could watch out 
the light of sunset and the opening of that bead- 
| roll which some Oriental poet describes as God’s 
| call to the little stars, who each answer, “ Here 
;am I.” He chose a spot in the bend of the river 
| just opposite Kew Gardens, where he had a great 
| breadth of water before him reflecting the glory of 
| the sky, while he himself was in shadow. He lay 
| With his hands behind his head propped on a lev. 
el with the boat’s edge, so that he could see all 
| around him, but could not be seen by any one at a 
| few yards’ distance ; and for a long while he nev- 
| er turned his eyes from the view right in front of 
him. He was forgetting every thing else in a 
half-speculative, half-involuntary identification of 
himself with the objects he was looking at, think- 
| ing how far it might be possible habitually to 


| shift his centre till his own personality would be 
no less outside him than the landscape—when the 
| sense of something moving on the bank opposite 

him, where it was bordered by a line of willow 
bushes, made him turn his glance thitherward. 
In the first moment he had a darting presenti- 
ment about the moving figure; and now he could 
see the small face with the strange dying sun- 
light upon it. He feared to frighten her by a sud- 
den movement, and watched her with motionless 
attention. She looked round, but seemed only to 
| gather security from the apparent solitude, hid 
| her hat among the willows, and immediately took 


| out with effort, rising from her seat as she did so. 
| By this time Deronda felt sure that she meant to 
| wrap the wet cloak round her as a drowning 
shroud; there was no longer time to hesitate 
about frightening her. He rose and seized his 
| oar to ply across; happily her position lay a lit- 
tle below him. The poor thing, overcome with 
| terror at this sign of discovery from the opposite 
| bank, sank down on the brink again, holding her 
| cloak but half out of the water. She crouched 
| and covered her face as if she kept a faint hope 
, that she had not been seen, and that the boat- 
| Man was accidentally coming toward her, But 
| soon he was within brief space of her, steadying 
his boat against the bank, and speaking, but very 
| gently— 
' “Don’t be afraid....You are unhappy.... 
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Pray trust me... .Tell me what I can do | to help 
you.” 
She raised her head and looked up at him. 
His face now was toward the light, and she knew 
itagain. But she did not speak for a few mo- 
ments, which were a renewal of their former gaze 
at each other. At last she said, in a low sweet 
voice, with an accent so distinct that it suggested 
foreignness and yet was not foreign, “I saw you 
before ;” ..and then added, dreamily, after a 
like pause, ‘nella miseria.’ 

Deronda, not understanding the connection of 
her thought, supposed that her mind was weak- 
ened by distress and hunger. 

“Tt was you, singing ?” she went on, hesita- 
tingly —“ Nessun maggior dolore”. ...The mere 
words themselves uttered in her sweet under- 
tones seemed to give the melody to Deronda’s 
ear. 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, understanding now; “ 
often singing them. But I fear you will injure 
yourself staying here. Pray let me carry you in 
my boat to some plac e of safety. And that wet 
cloak—let me take it.’ 

He would not attempt to take it without her 
leave, dreading lest he should scare her. Even 
at his words, he fancied that she shrank and 
clutched the cloak more tenaciously. But her 


Tam 


eyes were fixed on him with a question in them 
Perhaps it is God’s 


as she said, “ You look good. 
command,” 

“Do trust me. Let me help you. I will die 
before I will let any harm come to you.” 

She rose from her ‘sitting posture, first drag- 
cing the saturated cloak and then letting it fall 
on the ground—it was too heavy for her tired 
arins. Her little woman’s figure as she laid her 
delicate chilled hands together one over the other 
against her waist, and went a step backward while 
she leaned her head forward as if not to lose her 
sight of his face, was unspeakably touching. 

“Great God!” the words escaped Deronda in a 
tone so low and solemn that they seemed like a 
prayer become unconsciously vocal. The agitating 
impression this forsaken girl was making on him 
stirred a fibre that lay close to his deepest interest 
in the fates of women—*“ Perhaps my mother was 
like this one.” The old thought had come now 
with a new impetus of mingled feeling, and urged 
that exclamation in which both East and West 
have for ages concentrated their awe in the pres- 
ence of inexorable calamity. 

The low-toned words seemed to have 
assurance in them for the hearer: she stepped 
forward close to the boat’s side, and Deronda put 
out his hand, hoping now that she would let, him 
help her in. She had already put her tiny hand 
into his, which closed round it, when some new 
thought struck her, and drawing back she said, 

“T have nowhere to go—nobody belonging to 
me in all this land.” 

“T will take you to a lady who has daughters,” 
said Deronda, immediately. He felt a sort of 
relief in gathering that the wretched home and 
cruel friends he imagined her to be fleeing from 
were not in the near background. Still she hesi- 
tated, and said, more timidly than ever, 

“Do you belong to the theatre ?” 

“No; [have nothing to do with the theatre,” 
said Deronda, in a decided tone. Then beseech- 
ingly, “I will put you in perfect safety at once ; 
with a lady, a good woman; I am sure she will 


some re- 





be kind. Let us lose no time: you will make 
yourself ill. Life may still become sweet to you. 
There are good people—there are good women 
who will take care of you.” 

She drew backward no more, but stepped in 
easily, as if she were used to such action, and sat 
down on the cushions. 

“You had a covering for your head,” 
ronda, 

“My hat?” (she lifted up her hands to her 
head). “It is quite hidden in the bush.” 

“T will find it,” said Deronda, putting out his 
hand deprecatingly as she attempted to rise. “The 
boat is fixed.” 

He jumped out, found the hat, and lifted up 
the saturated cloak, wringing it, and throwing it 
into the bottom of the boat. 

“We must carry the cloak away, to prevent 
any one who may have noticed you from thinking 
you have been drowned,” he said, cheerfully, as 
he got in again and presented the old hat to her. 
“T wish I had any other garment than my coat 
to offer you. But shall you mind throwing it 
over your shoulders while we are on the water ? 
It is quite an ordinary thing to do, when people 
return late and are not enough provided with 
wraps.” He held out the coat toward her with 
a smile, and there came a faint melancholy smile 
in answer, as she took it and put it on very clev- 
erly. 

“Thave some biscuits—should you like them ?” 
said Deronda. 

“No; I can not eat. I had still some money 
left to buy bread.” 

He began to ply his oar without further re- 
mark, and they went along swiftly for many min- 
utes without speaking. She did not look at him, 
but was watching the oar, leaning forward in an 
attitude of repose, as if she were beginning to 
feel the comfort of returning warmth and the 
prospect of life instead of death. The twilight 
was deepening; the red flush was all gone, and 
the little stars were giving their answer one after 
another. The moon was rising, but was still en- 
tangled among trees and buildings. The light was 
not such that he could distinctly discern the ex- 
pression of her features or her glance, but they 
were distinctly before him nevertheless—features 
and a glance which seemed to have given a fuller 
meaning for him to the human face. Among his 
anxieties one was dominant: his first impression 
about her, that her mind might be disordered, 
had not been quite dissipated: the project of sui- 
cide was unmistakable, and gave a deeper color 
to every other suspicious sign. He longed to be- 
gin a conversation, but abstained, wishing to en- 
courage the confidence that might induce her to 
speak first. At last she did speak : 

“T like to listen to the oar.” 

“So do I.” 

“Tf you had not come, I should have been dead 
now.” 

“T can not bear you to speak of that. I hope 
you will never be sorry that I came.” 

“T can not see how I shall be glad to live. The 
maggior dolore and the miseria have lasted longer 
than the tempo felice.’ She paused, and then 
went on dreamily, “ Dolore—miseria—I think 
those words are alive.” 

Deronda was mute: to question her seemed an 
unwarrantable freedom ; he shrank from appear- 
ing to claim the authority of a benefactor, or to 
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treat her with the less reverence because she was 
in distress, She went on, musingly, 

“T thought it was not wicked. Death and life 
are one before the Eternal. I know our fathers 
slew their children and then slew themselves, to 
keep their souls pure. I meant itso. But nowI 
am commanded to live. I eam not see how I shall 
live.” 

“You will find friends. 
you.” 

She shook her head, and said, mournfully, 
“Not my mother and brother. I can not find 
them.” 

“You are English ? 
English so perfectly.” 

She did not answer immediately, but looked at 
Deronda again, straining to see him in the doubt- 
ful light. Until now she had been watching the 
oar, It seemed as if she were half roused, and 
wondered which part of her impressions was 
dreaming and which waking. Sorrowful isolation 
had benumbed her sense of reality, and the power 
of distinguishing outward and inward was contin- 
ually slipping away from her. Her look was full 
of wondering timidity, such as the forsaken one 
in the desert might have lifted to the angelic vis- 
ion before she knew whether his message were in 
anger or in pity. 

“You want to know if Iam English ?” she said 
at last, while Deronda was reddening nervously 
under a gaze which he felt more fully than he saw. 

“JT want to know nothing except what you like 
to tell me,” he said, still uneasy in the fear that 
her mind was wandering. ‘“ Perhaps it is not 
good for you to talk.” 

“Yes, I will tell you. 
I am a Jewess.” 

Deronda was silent, inwardly wondering that 
he had not said this to himself before, though 
any one who had seen delicate-faced Spanish girls 
might simply have guessed her to be Spanish. 

“Do you despise me for it ?” she said, present- 
ly, in low tones, which had a sadness that pierced 
like a ery from a small dumb creature in fear. 

“Why should I?” said Deronda. “I am not 
so foolish.” 

“T know many Jews are bad.” 

“So are many Christians. But I should not 
think it fair for you to despise me because of that.” 

“My mother and brother were good. But I 
shall never find them. Iam come a long way— 
from abroad. Iran away; but I can not tell you 
—I can not speak of it. I thought I might find 
my mother again—God would guide me. But 
then I despaired. This morning when the light 


I will find them for 


You must be—speaking 


Iam English-born. But 


came, I felt as if one word kept sounding with- 


in me—Never! never! But now—I begin—to 
think”—her words were broken by rising sobs— 
“Tam commanded to live—perhaps we are going 
to her.” 

With an outburst of weeping, she buried her 
head on her knees, He hoped that this passion- 
ate weeping might relieve her excitement. Mean- 
while he was inwardly picturing in much embar- 
rassment how he should present himself with her 
in Park Lane—the course which he had at first 
unreflectingly determined on. No one kinder and 
more gentle than Lady Mallinger; but it was 
hardly probable that she would be at home ; and 
he had a shuddering sense of a lackey staring at 
this delicate, sorrowful image of womanhood—of 
glaring lights and fine staircases, and perhaps 





chilling suspicious manners from lady’s-maid and 
housekeeper, that might scare the mind already 
in a state of dangerous susceptibility. But to 
take her to any other shelter than a home already 
known to him was not to be contemplated: he 
was full of fears about the issue of the adventure 
which had brought on him a responsibility all the 
heavier for the strong and agitating impression 
this child-like creature had made on him, But 
another resource came to mind: he could venture 
to take her to Mrs. Meyrick’s—to the small home 
at Chelsea, where he had been often enough since 
his return from abroad to feel sure that he could 
appeal there to generous hea:'ts, which had a ro. 
mantic readiness to believe in innocent need and 
to help it. Hans Meyrick was safe away in Italy 
and Deronda felt the comfort of presenting him. 
self with his charge at a house where he would 
be met by a motherly figure of Quakerish neat. 
ness, and three girls who hardly knew of any evil 
closer to them than what lay in history books 
and dramas, and would at once associate a lovely 
Jewess with Rebecca in Jvanhoe, besides thinking 
that every thing they did at Deronda’s request 
would be done for their idol, Hans. The vision 
of the Chelsea home once raised, Deronda no lon- 
ger hesitated. 

The rumbling thither in the eab after the still- 
ness of the water seemed long. Happily his 
charge had been quiet since her fit of weeping, 
and submitted like a tired child. When they 
were in the cab, she laid dewn her hat and tried to 
rest her head, but the jolting movement would not 
let it rest: still she dozed, and her sweet head 
hung helpless first on one side, then on the other. 

“They are too good to have any fear about 
taking her in,” thought Deronda. Her person, 
her voice, her exquisite utterance, were one strong 
appeal to belief and tenderness. Yet what had 
been the history which had brought her to this 
desolation? He was going on a strange errand 
—to ask shelter for this waif. Then there oc- 
curred to him the beautiful story Plutarch some- 
where tells of the Delphic women: how when the 
Menads, outworn with their torch-lit wanderings, 
lay down to sleep in the market-place, the ma- 
trons came and stood silently round them to keep 
guard over their slumbers; then, when they 
waked, ministered to them tenderly and saw them 
safely to their own borders. He could trust the 
women he was going to for having hearts as good. 

Deronda felt himself growing older this even- 
ing, and entering on a new phase in finding a life 
to which his own had come—perhaps as a rescue ; 
but how to make sure that snatching from death 
was rescue? The moment of finding a fellow- 
creature is often as full of mingled doubt and 
exultation as the moment of finding an idea. 


——_>——. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Life is a various mother: now she dons 
Her plumes and brilliants, climbs the marble stairs 
With head aloft, nor ever turns her eyes 
On lackeys who attend her; now she dwells 
Grim-clad up darksome alleys, breathes hot gin, 
And screams in pauper riot. 

But to these 
She came a frugal matron, neat and deft, 
With cheerful morning thoughts and quick device 
To find the much in little. 


Mrs. Meyricx’s house was not noisy: the front 
parlor looked on the river, and the back on gar- 
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sistdinantinin’ 
dens, so that-though she was reading aloud to her 
daughters, the window could be left open to fresh- 
en the air of the small double room where a lamp 
and two candles were burning. The candles were 
on a table apart for Kate, who was drawing illus- 
trations for a publisher; the lamp was not only 
for the reader, but for Amy and Mab, who were 
embroidering satin cushions for “ the great world.” 

Outside, the house looked very narrow and 
shabby, the bright light through the holland blind 
showing the heavy old-fashioned window-frame ; 
but it is pleasant to know that many such grim- 
walled slices of space in our foggy London have 
been and still are the homes of a culture the 
more spotlessly free from vulgarity because pov- 
erty has rendered every thing like display an im- 
personal question, and all the grand shows of the 
world simply a spectacle which rouses no petty 
rivalry or vain effort after possession. 

The Meyricks’ was a home of that kind; and 
they all clung to this particular house in a row 
because its interior was filled with objects, always 
in the same places, which for the mother held 
memories of her marriage time, and for the young 
ones seemed as necessary and uncriticised a part 
of their world as the stars of the Great Bear seen 
from the back windows. Mrs. Meyrick had borne 
much stint of other matters that she might be 
able to keep some engravings specially cherished 
by her husband ; and the narrow spaces of wall 
held a world-history in scenes and heads which 
the children had early learned by heart. The 
chairs and tables were also old friends preferred 
to new. But in these two little parlors, with no 
furniture that a broker would have cared to cheap- 
en except the prints and piano, there was space 
and apparatus for a wide-glancing, nicely select 
life, open to the highest things in music, painting, 
and poetry. I am not sure that in the times of 
greatest scarcity, before Kate could get paid work, 
these ladies had always had a servant to light 
their fires and sweep their rooms; yet they were 
fastidious in some points, and could not believe 
that the manners of ladies in the fashionable 
world were so full of coarse selfishness, petty 
quarreling, and slang as they are represented to 
be in what are called literary photographs. The 
Meyricks had their little oddities, streaks of ec- 
centricity from the mother’s blood as well as the 
father’s, their minds being like medieval houses | 
with unexpected recesses and openings from this 
into that, flights of steps and sudden outlooks, 

But mother and daughters were all united by 
a triple bond—family love; admiration for the 
finest work, the best action; and habitual indus- 
try. Hans’s desire to spend some of his money 






proportion with their miniature rooms. Mrs. 
Meyrick was reading aloud from a French book : 
she was a lively little woman, half Freneh, half 
Scotch, with a pretty articulateness of speech that 
seemed to make daylight in her hearer’s under- 
standing. Though she was not yet fifty, her rip- 
pling hair, covered by a Quakerish net cap, was 
chietly gray, but her eyebrows were brown as the 
bright eyes below them; her black dress, almost 
like a priest’s cassock with its row of buttons, 
suited a neat figure hardly five feet high. The 
daughters were to match the mother, except that 
Mab had Hans’s light hair and complexion, with 
a bossy irregular brow and other quaintnesses 
that reminded one of him. Every thing about 
them was compact, from the firm coils of their 
hair, fastened back @ la Chinoise, to their gray 
skirts in Puritan non-conformity with the fash- 
ion, which at that time would have demanded 
that four feminine circumferences should fill all 
the free space in the front parlor. All four, if 
they had been wax-work, might have been packed 
easily in a fashionable lady’s traveling trunk. 
Their faces seemed full of speech, as if their 
minds had been shelled, after the manner of 
horse - chestnuts, and become brightly visible. 
The only large thing of its kind in the room was 
Hafiz, the Persian cat, comfortably poised on the 
brown leather back of a chair, and opening his 
large eyes now and then to see that the lower 
animals were not in any mischief. 

The book Mrs. Meyrick had before her was 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Histoire d’un Conserit. She 
had just finished reading it aloud, and Mab, who 
had let her work fall on the ground while she 
stretched her head forward and fixed her eyes on 
the reader, exclaimed, 

“T think that is the finest story in the world.” 

“Of course, Mab!” said Amy; “it is the last 
you have heard. Every thing that pleases you is 
the best in its turn.” 

“It is hardly to be called a story,” said Kate. 
“Tt is a bit of history brought near us with a 
strong telescope. We can see the soldiers’ faces: 
no, it is more than that—we can hear every thing 
—we can almost hear their hearts beat.” 

“JT don’t care what you call it,” said Mab, flirt- 
ing away her thimble. “Call it a chapter in Rev- 
elations. It makes me want to do something 
good, something grand. It makes me so sorry 
for every body. It makes me like Schiller—I 
want to take the world in my arms and kiss it. 
I must kiss you instead, little mother!” She 
threw her arms round her mother’s neck. 

‘““ Whenever you are in that mood, Mab, down 
goes your work,” said Amy. “It would be doing 





in making their lives more luxurious had been | 
resisted by all of them, and both they and he had | 
been thus saved from regrets at the threatened | 
triumph of his yearning for art over the attrac- | 
tions of secured income—a triumph that would 
by-and-by oblige him to give up his fellowship. 
They could all afford to laugh at his Gavarni 
caricatures, and to hold him blameless in follow- 
ing a natural bent which their unselfishness and 
independence had left without obstacle. It was 
enough for them to go on in their old way, only 
having a grand treat of opera-going (to the gal- 
lery) when Hans came home on a visit. 

Seeing the group they made this evening, one 
could hardly wish them to change their way of 


something good to finish your cushion without 
soiling it.” 

“‘Oh—oh—oh !” groaned Mab, as she stooped 
to pick up her work and thimble. “I wish I had 
three wounded conscripts to take care of.” 

“ You would spill their beef tea while you were 
talking,” said Amy. 

“Poor Mab! don’t be hard on her,” said the 
mother. “Give me the embroidery now, child. 
You go on with your enthusiasm, and I will go 
on with the pink and white poppy.” 

“ Well, ma, I think you are more caustic than 
Amy,” said Kate, while she drew her head back 
to look at her drawing. 

“Oh—oh—oh !” cried Mab again, rising and 





life. They were all alike small, and so in due 


stretching herarms. “I wish something wonder- 
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ful would happen. I feel like the deluge. The | 
waters of the great deep are broken up, and the 
windows of heaven are opened. I must sit down 
and play the scales.” 

Mab was opening the piano, while the others 
were laughing at this climax, when a cab stopped | 
before the house, and there forthwith came a 
quick rap of the knocker. 


able to restrain herself, and taking the small right 
hand caressingly between both her own. This 
gentle welcoming warmth was penetrating the 
| bewildered one: she hung back just enough to 
see better the four faces in front of her, whose 
good-will was being reflected in hers, not in any 
| smile, but in that undefinable change which tells 
| us that anxiety is passing into contentment. For 
“Dear me!” said Mrs. Meyrick, starting up, “it | an instant she looked up at Deronda, as if she 
is after ten, and Phoebe is gone to bed.” She | were referring all this mercy to him, and then 
hastened out, leaving the parlor door open. | again turning to Mrs. Meyrick, said, with more 
“Mr. Deronda!” The girls could hear this ex- | collectedness in her sweet tones than he had 
clamation from their mamma. Mab clasped her | heard before: 
hands, saying in a loud whisper, “There now! “Tamastranger. IamaJewess. You might 
something is going to happen ;” Kate and Amy | have thought I was wicked.” 
gave up their work in amazement. But Deron-| ‘No, we are sure you are good,” burst out 
da’s tone in reply was so low that they could not | Mab. 
hear his words, and Mrs. Meyrick immediately} ‘We think no evil of you, poor child. You 
closed the parlor door. | Shall be safe with us,” said Mrs. Meyrick. “Come 
“T know I am trusting to your goodness in a | now and sit down. You must have some food, 
most extraordinary way,’ Deronda went on, after | and then go to rest.” 
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giving his brief narrative; “ but you can imagine 
how helpless I feel with a young creature like 
this on my hands. I could not go with her among 
*trangers, and in her nervous state I should dread 
taking her into a house full of servants. I have 
trusted to your mercy. I hope you will not think 
my act unwarrantable.” 

“On the contrary. You have honored me by | 
trusting me. I see your difficulty. Pray bring | 
her in. I will go and prepare the girls.” 

While Deronda went back to the cab, Mrs. 
Meyrick turned into the parlor again and said: 
“Here is somebody to take care of instead of your 
wounded conscripts, Mab: a poor girl who was | 
going to drown herself in despair. Mr. Deronda | 
found her only just in time to save her. He brought 
her along in his boat, and did not know what else 
it would be safe to do with her, so he has trusted 
us and brought her here. It seems she is a Jew- 
cess, but quite refined, he says—knowing Italian 
and music.” 

The three girls, wondering and expectant, came 
forward and stood near each other in mute con- 
tidence that they were all feeling alike under this 
appeal to their compassion. Mab looked rather 
awe-stricken, as if this answer to her wish were 
something preternatural. 

Meanwhile Deronda, going to the door of the 
cab, where the pale face was now gazing out with 
roused observation, said, “I have brought you to 
some of the kindest people in the world; there 
are daughters like you. It is a happy home. 
Will you let me take you to them?” 

She stepped out obediently, putting her hand 
in his and forgetting her hat; and when Deronda 
led her into the full light of the parlor where the 
four little women stood awaiting her, she made a 
picture that would have stirred much duller sensi- 
bilities than theirs. At first she was a little dazed 
by the sudden light, and before she had concen- 
trated her glance he had put her hand into the 
mother’s. He was inwardly rejoicing that the 
Meyricks were so small: the dark-curled head 
was the highest among them. The poor wanderer 
couid not be afraid of these gentle faces so near 
hers; and now she was looking at each of them 
in turn while the mother said, “You must be 
weary, poor child.” 

“We will take care of you—we will comfort 
you—we will love you,” cried Mab, no longer | 














The stranger looked up again at Deronda, who 
said, 

“You will have no more fears with these 
friends? Yon will rest to-night ?” 

“Oh, I should not fear. I should rest. 
these are the ministering angels.” 

Mrs. Meyrick wanted to lead her to a seat, but 
again hanging back gently, the poor weary thing 
spoke as if with a scruple at being received with- 
out a further account of herself: 

“My name is Mirah Lapidoth. I am come a 
long way, all the way from Prague, by myself. I 


I think 


made my eseape. I ran away from dreadful things. 


I came to find my mother and brother in London. 
I had been taken from my mother when I was 
little, but I thought I could find her again. I 
had trouble—the houses were all gone—I could 
not find her. It has been a long while, and I had 
not much money. That is why I am in distress.” 

“Our mother will be good to you,” cried Mab, 
“See what a nice little mother she is !” 

“Do sit down now,” said Kate, moving a chair 
forward, while Amy ran to get some tea. 

Mirah resisted no longer, but seated herself with 
perfect grace, crossing her little feet, laying her 
hands one over the other on her lap, and looking 
at her friends with placid reverence ; whereupon 
Hafiz, who had been watching the scene restlessly, 
came forward with tail erect and rubbed himself 
against her ankles. Deronda felt it time to take 
his leave. 

“Will you allow me to come again and inquire 
—perhaps at five to-morrow?” he said to Mrs, 
Meyrick. 

“Yes, pray; we shall have had time to make 
acquaintance then.” 

“ Good-by,” said Deronda, looking down at Mi- 
rah, and putting out his hand. She rose as she 
took it, and the moment brought back to them 
both strongly the other moment when she had 
first taken that outstretched hand. She lifted 
her eyes to his and said, with reverential fervor, 
“The God of our fathers bless you and deliver 
you from all evil as you have delivered me. I did 
not believe there was any man so good. None 
before have thought me worthy of the best. You 
found me poor and miserable, yet you have given 
me the best.” 

Deronda could not speak, but with silent adieux 
to the Meyricks, hurried away. 
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I uisten for the voice of song, 
And hear a murmur in the trees 
Of April in a fitful breeze, 
Who says the growing wings are strong. 


Rise! Burn thy winter robe to-day! 
Thus did the poet Omar sing: 
The Bird of Time is on the wing, 

He flutters but a little way. 


APRIL. 





Bchold the dawning of a voice! 
Hold hard the sorrow of thy heart, 
For music keener makes the smart; 
The singer waits not on our choice. 


In the new dawn I hear his note; 
He lingers while the roses blow, 
Then goes—oh, where ?—I do not know 

On what bright waves my darlings float. 





Cditur’s 


MONG the Centennial events there is one 

that should not be forgotten, yet will not 
* iadly be remembered, because it is associated 
with a name which is as generally distasteful as 
any in our history. In the winter of a hundred 
years ago was published the famous pamphlet, 
Common-Sense, which crystallized into fixed pur- 
pose the wishes and hopes for independence 
which filled the colonial mind. The author was 
Thomas Paine—a very conspicuous figure in his 
time, but generally known to us as Tom Paine, 
the infidel. One little boy whom the Easy Chair 





well knew heard his name first upon a raw win- 





Casy Chair. 


corruption of this age of brass and iron upon 
which we have fallen, there was some warmth of 
party feeling and expression. When Paine came 
to New York he stopped at the old City Hotel, 
on Broadway, just north of Trinity Church. 
And the inquisitive little Laurie Todd, or Grant 
Thorburn, heard one day that the great sinner 
was standing at the door of the hotel, and he ran 
out with some friends to see him. But Mr. Paine 
had gone to his room. The Scotchman was not 
to be foiled, and he asked a servant who was 
sweeping the hall if Mr. Paine was at home. 
Hearing that he was, Thorburn pushed on, and 


try day in a New England town, when his atten- | was shown into a large room where the table was 


tion was attracted by the firing of guns, and he | set for breakfast. 


asked what they were for. The reply was in | 


substance that some disreputable people were | 


celebrating Tom Paine’s birthday. The tone im- 
plied that he was a dreadful reprobate. But sure- 


ly Tom Paine had done some good service. He | 


wrote Common-Sense, and published it in the dark 
hour of the Revolution. It was a wholly unself- 
ish service, for he took out no copyright; and 
even in those days, among a colonial population 
of three millions only, poor and in the midst of 
exhausting war, there were a hundred thousand 
copies of the pamphlet sold. Washington, Frank- 
lin, Adams, Jefferson, hailed him as a public ben- 
efactor. But among later Americans his name 
was always mentioned with horror and disdain. 
It is agreed that no single cause was more effect- 
ive in producing the Declaration of Independence 
than his Common-Sense. Yet sixteen years ago, 
when a portrait of Paine was offered to the city 
of Philadelphia, to be hung in the hall where the 
Declaration was adopted and signed, it was de- 
clined. A likeness of Tom Paine, the infidel, 
must not hang among the august shades of the 
fathers. Yet the religious views of “ Tom Paine” 
were essentially those of “ Tom Jefferson,” whose 
name will be saluted as among the most illustri- 
ous of this illustrious year. 

The feeling about Paine in the beginning of 
the century was largely political. When Jeffer- 
son Was President, he invited Paine to come to 
this country from France, where he had narrowly 
escaped the guillotine, and he arrived in October, 
1802. His friends gave him public dinners. His 
opponents said that Tom Paine and Tom Jeffer- 
son ought to dangle from the same gallows. For | 
even in that golden age of the republic, to which 
so many sighing imaginations revert from the | 


One gentleman was writing, 
| another reading the newspaper, and at the farther 
end of the room stood a long, lank, coarse-looking 

| figure warming his hind-quarters before the fire. 

| The intruder asked for Mr. Paine. The figure by 
the fire replied that his name was Paine. Thor- 
| burn put out his hand, which Paine took, and the 
| little Scotchman said that he had called from 
| mere curiosity. Mr. Paine replied that he was 
very glad to satisfy it. Upon which Thorburn 
made a bow “like a goose ducking his head un- 
der water,” walked out, and shut the door, while 
all the gentlemen in the room burst into a laugh, 

which he heard all the way to the door. He did 

not care: he had seen the great man. But he 

had to pay for the pleasure. The great city was 

a small town then, and the story of the interview 

grew as it was repeated. Thorburn was clerk of 

the Scotch Presbyterian church, in Cedar Street, 
and if he had hobnobbed with Voltaire—as Vol- 
taire was then generally esteemed—or had sworn 
eternal friendship with David Hume, he could not 
have struck his brethren with greater horror. 

The Kirk Session took alarm. A special meeting 
was called, and Grant Thorburn was suspended 
from psalm-singing for three months because he 
had shaken hands with Thomas Paine. 

Doubtless Paine has been very harshly treated. 
His honesty can not be doubted. His political 
views were those of the men of his time whom 
we most reverence, and his religious opinions did 
not differ from those of many men whom we most 
highly honor. He was not an infidel in the ordi- 
nary sense, for his Age of Reason was written to op- 
| pose atheism. His misfortune was that he had no 
tact, and the very vigor and simplicity of mind and 
| style which made Common-Sense and The Rights 
of Man such efficient political pamphlets, made his 
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religious treatise, the Age of Reason, fatal to his 
reputation. In the first he trenchantly expressed 
a great and powerful public opinion. In the last 
he came into collision with it, and it crushed him. 
To-day his views would seem very moderate be- 
side many to which the public listens with re- 
spect, not necessarily because they are generally 
received as true, but because they are presented | 
with such skill and charm, with so great a mas- 


tery of facts, and such intellectual acumen, that 


they can not be overborne merely by horror and 
indignant contradiction. Personally, also, Paine’s 


life does not seem to have impressed his contem- 
poraries favorably. The portraits, indeed, repre- 
sent a plain man, with hair queued, curled, and 
powdered in the fashion of the day, and with 
bright and piercing eyes. His manner, also, is 
said to have been attractive. But although his 
disciples stoutly deny his drunkenness, and aver 
that he did no more than take “a glass of rum 
and water with sugar in it” after dinner and be- 
fore going to bed, the story of his later days has 
a mean and sordid air. But there are excellent 
stories told of these days. When he was sup- 
posed to be dying, an impertinent good woman 
forced her way to his chamber, and told him that 
God had sent her to tell him that he would be 
damned if he did not believe as she did. Paine 
looked at her, and replied, “ Pooh! pooh! go away. 
God would never send messages by such an ugly 
old woman. Go away!” Paine’s was not a large 


. . | 
and generous nature. There is nothing lofty and 


magnetic in what we read of him, and an impres- 
sion of vulgarity in the man is almost unavoida- 
ble. But if his self-respect did not sustain him, 
we must not forget, in extenuation, the depressing 
consciousness of the detestation in whic he was 
held, and which he believed to be, as few will 
now deny, undeserved. If his companions were 
not those to whom intellectual ability and sympa- 
thy would naturally have attracted him, it was 
chiefly because they disdained him as an outcast, 
not because of his conduct, but of his theological 
opinions. A little later the same hostility of feel- 
ing refused Dr. Channing a room in New York in 
which to preach. 

But to us in this Centennial year Thomas Paine 
is the author of the inspiring paper that nerved 
the colonies to declare their independence. He 
put into forcible and resistless form the convic- 
tion and the wish which the people hardly dared 
to confess that they entertained. They had tak- 
en arms not to overthrow, but to maintain a gov- 
ernment. If the logic of events had shown them 
that their hope of reconciliation was a dream, they 
were reluctant to acknowledge it. They were En- 
glishmen still, and their hearts yearned for En- 
gland. But Paine spoke the right word at the 
right moment. He dropped seed that sprouted 
the instant it touched the soil. In January Com- 
mon-Sense was published: in July independence 
was deciared. That fact justified the title of the 
pamphlet. The common-sense of the situation in 
January, 1776, was revolution, not reunion with 
Britain. Let us hope that the portrait of the 
man who saw this and said it for all America 
will not be wanting in the Centennial Gallery of 
1876. 





Ir good people were always wise people, the 
world would improve much faster. Those who 
are actively interested in measures of progress 





and reform, who ar¢; sincerely trying to “ help 
| things forward,” are constantly and ludicrously 
| baffled by their zealous brethren, and they are 
| half persuaded that the worst foes of every cause 
are those of its own household. “ My dear friend.” 
Sagacity says to Zeal, “ could you not havea little 
| tact?” It might as well demand an ear for mu. 
sic of a deaf man. Tact is the priceless jewel 
| but jewels can not be propagated or cultivated 
| Good causes, reforms of every kind, forward move. 
ments of society, like the advances of population, 
| have, indeed, their frontiers, and the refinement 
| and smooth manners of old settlements can not 
| fairly be expected. Before the steel is burnished 
| with the impalpable diamond powder, it must he 
| shaped by mighty blows. The frontiers-men of 
| reform, Gracchus, Luther, Cromwell, Sam Adams, 
| Garrison, must often seem to be wild, unreason- 
able, tactless, mad. But we shiver and wince at 
| their attitude and conduct in vain. The work of 
| the trip-hammer, only the trip-hammer can do, 
| The frontiers-man must have an eye and a hand 
and a heart ready by night and day to cope with 
| savages and wild beasts. The pioneer of reforms 
| must be able to endure the desertion of friends 
| as well as the peril of his life from enemies, and 
his voice must startle like the alarm-bell at mid- 
night. 

Yet to the bravest man and the surest shot 
tact is invaluable. Frederick Douglass was tray- 
| eling with a friend of another color in a part of 

the country where public sentiment was bitterly 
hostile to the association of colors. They stopped 
at a tavern and dined together, at which specta- 
cle the village, growling and grumbling about the 
| stove in the bar-room, was immediately disposed to 
mischief. The bar-room philosophers were sadly 
| troubled for the honor of their color. “What 
| business has a white man to be traveling and eat- 
ing with a nigger, anyhow? If he doesn’t 
| know what’s decent, we'll teach him.” The crowd 
was, indeed, very anxious to give the offender a 
| few summary lessons in decency, They were like 
| duelists, who have a ludicrous conceit that they 
| know what honor is. Douglass slipped out quiet- 
ly, and returning after a little while, he remarked 
| to his companion, in a good-humored way, that he 
| had just seen a very singular sight in the stable; 
| and the crowd turned to hear what it was. “ You'll 
| hardly believe it,” said Douglass, addressing his 
companion as if there were no one else in the 
room, “ but I gave my white mare and your bay 
| horse four quarts of oats each, and there they 
| are, eating side by side as quietly and contented- 
| ly as if they were of the same color! "Tis most 
| extraordinary!” He did not laugh nor wink, but 
| made his remark with a simple sincerity that was 
| irresistible. There was a moment of silence. 
| Then came the echo. Human wit had spoken, 
|and a human heart answered. “What cussed 
fools we are!” said one of the crowd, sententious- 
ly; and a loud laugh followed, which scattered 
like a burst of sunlight the gathering cloud of 
| mischievous intention. A little tact had been a 
| hundredfold more effectual in melting a prejudice 
than a series of solemn lectures. 

Why will not good people, good young men and 
women, members of Christian Associations, for 
instance, or any body who wishes to be of some 
practical service to those whom he thinks in a 
bad way, reflect that what they want first of all 

_is tact? A young Christian who has a comfort- 
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able and attractive home, and who thinks with | But it is one of the good signs of our times, one 
sorrow and a sense of responsibility of the more of the happy aspects of our manners, that his en- 
juckless young fellows at the grog-shop and the | emies are beginning to discover it. The Young 
pilliard-room, hurries forth on a winter evening, | Men’s and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
and opening the door, confronts the company | ciations seek to provide for the natural and inev- 
smoking, Netpa — tapping mo ng = | sap pre inert oe sr — - 
says to them, solemnly, “Come, deluded souls, | women whom they would befriend. Some less 
leave these sinful precinets—quit this lip of the | perceptive brother or sister sometimes says, as 
mouth of hell 8 which a are or ne pact a er mee ianenagy 
with me to the prayer-meeting. ut to wha rooms for conversatio) es, 
a nose has he himself prayed, since he has for- | the resources of amusement, that he fears the 
een the wise question, “ What man is there of | spiritual part of the work is neglected. But is it 
you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him | no spiritual work to gather these waifs of the 
a stone ? or if he ask a fish, will he give him a/| street from the saloon into the way of intelligent, 
serpent?” The very first question which the | self-respecting sobriety? Would it be no spirit- 
young Christian should have asked himself—and | ual gain if such rooms as those that he sees should 
he should have meditated it all the way from his onppines oft -_ a _ “ town - a a 
cows Maaph Unipooe Whey nit ak ouyea Veantt | lnvase theuusn-teltee tte, thong te ace 
fellows here? why are they not at home, as I am? 0 e i r' : 
But what is their “port 7 dingy eg 7 a a open me be Laat Pee 
with a bed, a chair, and a chest of drawers. y| Here in the lower ward of New York, as the 
should they stay there and freeze in solitude, when os tells oe = _ ee _ 
Wet ¢ 2 o i j rr » ty. so 3 
ee Uh padi) @ goed elaeely sa goes | mam lone qquset'e es tenigeton anita 
cheer? That is home-like, but their squalid | dustrial school. The reading-room has become 
chamber is not home. It is not primarily an un-| the club of the district for the evening — 
g i i i is li 7 erful. Eighty 
appeasable thirst for fiery liquors that makes | ers. It is light and warm and cheerf ghty 
men drunkards, but the seductive opportunity, | or a hundred gather there every evening, and the 
the circumstance, the comfort and re — 7 a re oe of order and 
ship. These are the charm; these bait the hook. | sobriety in the neighborhood. 
Beelzebub is no bungler. He knows what is sa-| This is tact applied to practical reform. This 
vory to the palate that he would enslave. He is what every Christian association in the land 
does not send to St. Anthony what Paine called | should do in the most various and liberal man- 
“an ugly ~ ee — a lovely young woman. — It is - eat nap t — — 
He adapts himself to the circumstances. em so much as the hungry body—hungry for 
And so he teaches how he is to be baffled. The | fair play, for the opportunities that young Chris- 
practical advice of experience in dealing with the | tians enjoy and that young vagabonds do not. 
question of the grog-shop and the reclamation of | Relief is useless unless the nature of the trouble 
young men is that the devil must be beaten with . be — is reac Bn do a — 
his own weapons. If a man is starving, don’t give | plum-cake to a man who has fallen and broken 
him a tract. If a poor ignorant youth leaves his | his leg, nor propose to soothe sorrow by reading 
dreary and dark and cold home for an evening of | the almanac. Tact is only instinctive common- 
pew ap oan with Pe a risks, does = — — the —— are a to the — 
y suppose that a formal prayer-meeting will | bonds, how will you draw them away except by 
tempt him away? He ought indeed to prefer his | a greater attraction ? The brethren who insist 
soul’s health to his bodily comfort. It is not to be | that the prayer-meeting rather rae the reading- 
denied. Only it happens that he does not. He | room or the refreshment-room is the proper an- 
does not believe that a social glass and a round | tithesis of the saloon and bar-room should be gen- 
of the clicking balls do imperil his soul. Ex-| tly put aside as well-meaning but not wise. It is 
ponte se = os are and awful ae — _— who — - = = the —- 
are idle wind in his ears. But now suppose that | who give the cup of cold water, who, with hearts 
tact should be allowed a voice. Seageee that, | full ba siaumalier and hands tender with tact, give 
instead of offering him the alternative of the sa-| a truer direction to the natural desires and im- 
loon or the prayer-meeting, you offered him that | pulses of youth, that the blessing falls—inasmuch 
of society as numerous and cheerful as that of | as ye did it unto the least of these My little ones, 
the saloon, warm drinks and simple food, pleasant | ye did it unto Me. 
seats and bright yee pre ep ea 4 vide poate 
azines, newspapers, and games of every kind. ¥ there are any readers of Bulwer 
the saloon has a good billiard-table, let the Chris- | among the young folks of to-day, they will recall 
tian rooms have two better. As sweet Charles | what the older public of Bulwer remembers, that 
Wesley said, don’t let the devil have all the good | in the very first chapter of that story a passion 
tunes, Let the vagrant young man see that there | for bric-d-brac prevents an elopement and saves, 
can be as much evening pleasure, quite as cheap | if not the peace of a family, a most promising 
as that of the saloon, and without drunkenness, | suit for damages. Mrs. Pelham, at the end of an 
Then if he wants the prayer-meeting, he will come, | unusually dull season, looked over her list of en- 
and he will be a thousandfold more likely to want | gagements, and — that = = a ty 
it than if left to the saloon. remained, decided to elope with Mr. Seymour Con- 
Satan, says the old legend, plays for souls. But | way, who had just caused two divorces, and was 
= pe oe Bs ps a him to joad “ ere the most — = Do es 
ice and hold all the trumps ? e more ignorant | Every thing was arranged, an . Pelham 
Men are, the more they want to be amused. Bun- | just stepping into the carriage, “ when she remem- 
yan knew that Satan had found that out long ago. | bered that her favorite China monster and her 
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French dog were ‘eft behind.” To go without 
them was impossible ; and returning into the house, 
she met her husband, who had searched the gar- 
ret and the kitchen, the cellaret and the maids’ 
bureaus, in vain, and was just about abandoning 
himself to despair and a lucrative suit. The end 
was that, like thoroughly well-bred people, as the 
historian informs us, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Pelham 
nor Mr. Conway made any noise about the matter, 
and Mr. Conway dined with the family twice a 
week for a twelvemonth. This is perhaps as 
good a moral as a fondness for bric-d-brae could 
be expected to furnish. But the taste for China 
monsters has been remarkably developed within 
a few years, and families who have dinner and 
tea services which have come down to them from 
a former generation may discover at any mo- 
ment that their China closet is a Golconda, and 
that the familiar and clumsy old plates and sau- 
cers are royalty in disguise. Let every reader of 
these lines who is the happy possessor of an old 
tea-cup turn it over carefully and scrutinize the 
bottom of the cup, if haply he may read thereon 
the magic word “ Spode,” for instance. Yet Spode 
is but of the commonalty, almost plebeian, as the 
wondering Easy Chair is assured by some doctors, 
while, on the other hand, most accomplished ex- 
perts have been known to handle a solitary Spode 
saucer as if it were a gossamer web, which even 
the deftest handling would destroy. As for ma- 
jolica and the rest of it, the interested student of 
manners has only to glance at a loan exhibition 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art to see the 
costliest specimens of that precious pottery. 


Indeed, to this pottery worship lives are de- | 


voted ; beautiful and learned books are written 


about it, and costly rooms are fitted up with it— | 


sacred shrines to which those who are jaded with 
the march of life may withdraw, and in pensive 
meditation renew their strength. In his last vol- 
ume, Letters and Social Aims, Mr. Emerson tells 
the delightful aneedote of the lady who declared 
that the sense of being perfectly well dressed 
gave a comfort which religion itself can not im- 
part. That is the gift of bric-d-brac. A unique 
and historic hinge; a china monster for which the 
Green Vaults themselves can show no parallel; a 


brass andiron from the kitchen of Queen Eliza- | 
beth; a perfect Palissy of any kind—thousands | 
of fascinating bits and fragments and specimens | 
which will crowd at once into the imagination of | 


the connoisseur—would impart to the well-trained 
disciple of bric-d-brac a consolation and joy beyond 
music or poetry. The taste is a kind of charming 
infection, a contagious intoxication. A friend 
shows you one of the great prizes, a cup of Celli- 
ni’s, perhaps—if the reader can imagine it without 
losing his breath!—and grounds you a little in 
the elements. Instantly your eyes are sharpened. 
You survey your own stores curiously. Then you 
venture to a sale, and return, modestly triumph- 


and people of other similar distinctions, Yo, 
| have reached a land in which it is always bric.g. 
| brace, There is no joy but pottery, 
| Not that china monsters are confined to pot. 
tery. This seems a hard saying, but it is really 
simple. Bric-d-brac, according to the higher ar. 
cana, consists of all rare, quaint, curious portable 
objects—the débris of former tastes and fashions 
| the strange objects revealed by deep-sea drede. 
ings in the antediluvian and pre-Adamite social 
strata and formations. The larger part will nat. 
urally be old china, and from old china, bric-d-brac 
in all its vast proportions proceeds. The Easy 
Chair will not be at all disturbed by a severe con. 
tradiction of this dogma. If an old Chair may 
not indulge its assertions and theories in regard 
to an old soup-tureen, what liberty remains? It 
is a pretty world, that of bric-d-brac—a world of 
the odds and ends of all time, of the rare results 
of the most skillful and elaborate workmanship to 
which consummate talent ard often a true genius 
have devoted themselves. There are salt-cellars 
extant in this world which should bring tears to 
the eyes of all rightly constituted spectators, not 
so much because the salt-cellars exist as that the 
spectators should have seen them. And after 
all, since, as Mr, Tibbins has often remarked, 
there is plainly a predisposition in human nature 
to attach our affections to some kind of monster 
| —dogs, cats, hens, rabbits, guinea-pigs, squirrels, 
canary-birds, or monkeys—why is not the china 
| monster, or brass, bronze, iron, silver, or gold 
| monster, sent from heaven for that very purpose ? 
| Mr. Tibbins asks, and with shrewd logic, why, 
| since we have china eggs, we should not have 
|china hens. He declares that he believes he 
could encounter a brace of brass fire-dogs with 
perfect equanimity, and show himself a very 
| Saint George in a hand-to-hand combat, as it 
| were, with a bronze dragon. But his is an im- 
| pure, eclectic faith, The true disciple of bric-d- 
| brae reveres a spittoon, not for its uses, but for 
| itself, and would gladly cope with a legion of 
actual dogs and dragons to secure an unobstruct- 
ed worship of a rapturously and immitigably 
hideous china monster. 


| 





Ir is but fair to another not wholly unrelated 
but very different topic for the Easy Chair to 
step into a new section before speaking of 
“household art.” This is, indeed, held by some 
commentators to be but a higher development of 
bric-d-brae ; but it has this radical and absolute 
distinction, that it seeks beauty first. It aims to 
fill our houses with furniture and objects of com- 
mon use and convenience which, however quaint 
and curious and old, or not, shall not be so only 
| or chiefly, but shall be always beautiful, elevated, 
and refined. This is the doctrine of the new gos- 
pel of household art as preached by its “apostle 
Elliott” in Boston and its apostle Clarence Cook 





ant, with inexpressible snuffers or a square tea-| in New York. They are missionaries whom every 
pot. Such beginnings are seductive. They affect | intelligent heart will wish godspeed. For they lift 
your opening mind as “ youngling” pigs for roast- | up their voices to tell us what great multitudes 
ing affected Charles Lamb. Catalogues begin to | doubt, but what every sane person will gladly be- 
reach you. You observe that there are manuals | lieve—that it is as cheap to have pretty and 
—books. And a new and absorbing world of in- | graceful and convenient and agreeable chairs and 
terest and delight, with a people and a literature | tables and sofas and household furnishings of 
and scholars and professors, devotees, and, as it | every kind as it is to have those that are not so. 
were, saints, is swiftly unveiled around you. You The observing traveler—not upon the prairies, 
classify men as possessors of this or that treasure. | nor among the Rocky Mountains, nor in the 
There are majolica people, and Dresden people, | shadow of Shasta—immediately perceives sever- 
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al things upon entering the homes of thousands | 
of his fellow-citizens, The air, heated by a fur-| 


become charming. And why not? When we 


think of it, why should not useful things be pret- 


nace unintelligently made, is dead, dry, and close; | ty? Why should we suppose that wealth has a 


the wall is covered with a paper that vies in ugli- 
ness with the carpet, with whose staring colors it | 
is discordant; an ugly, hard, horse-hair sofa is 
flanked by half a dozen ugly, hard, horse-hair 
chairs; a clumsy table is covered with gaudily 
gilded books; and a portrait or two that carica- 
ture the faces they would commemorate, and a 
few daubs or poor chromo-lithographs of land- 
scape, complete the decorations. 

There is a favorite picture in agricultural books 
which represents the farm of Tom Shiftless when 
that improvident farmer was in possession of the 
property, and by its side the same farm after Mr. 
Trusty Careful bought it at the foreclosure sale. 
It is a most instructive and hortatory perform- 
ance. Under the ownership of Tom Shiftless, 
the window-blinds are broken, and hanging by a 
single hinge; in many windows the panes are 
gone, and the holes are stuffed with Mrs. Shift- 
less’s old petticoats ; the grass grows in the flagged 
walk to the door, and the front gate swings awry; 
the fences are all down in the fields, and the cat- 
tle are eating from the hay-stack ; the hogs have 
the sweet liberty of the garden; and the results of 
universal neglect and shiftlessness—from which 
you might almost suppose Tom’s name to have 
been derived—are painfully apparent every where. 
But how are the eye and mind of the good man 
and woman—such as peruse the Chair—relieved 
upon turning to the opposite side! Mr. Trusty 
Careful well deserves his name. If it had been 
given him because of the impression immediately 
produced by the contemplation of the condition 
of his real estate, it could not be more appropri- 
ate. Every thing is in the order of an apple-pie. 
The objects are, indeed, precisely the same. But 
the house is trimly painted, the windows and blinds 
and doors and gates and walks and fences and 
garden and barn-yard and fields are all in that 
condition in which you would expect Mr. Trusty 
Careful’s to be. His mild-eyed cows chew the 
cud in the nicest of pastures; his sleek porkers 
repose in the mire of the most unexceptionable 
sty; and his daughter, neat-handed Phillis Care- 
ful, trims her rose-bushes with the most improved 
shears, and gathers sweet-pea from her weedless 
garden beds. The moral effect of these pictures 
is most edifying, and the most heedless of specta- 
tors, recalled by them to his better self, humbly 
resolves, as he closes the book, that Mr. Trusty 
Careful and not Tom Shiftless shall be his model. 

Household art proposes to do for the unattract- 
ive home what Mr. Careful did for that melan- 
choly farm. By the gentle magic of taste and 
thought, it will transform deformity into grace 
and ugliness into beauty. It will touch the stiff, 
angular, horse-hair chair, and, lo! a pretty, quaint, 
comfortable, attractive seat, which is an ornament 
to the room. It will look upon the coarse, hid- 
eous wall-paper, and, behold! a cheap and simple 
tapestry, harmonious with every color and form 
within view! The same genius of miracle will 
pass, renewing, through the house. It will go into 
the hall, up the stairs, into the chambers, and 
such a charm will attend it that when it poises 
itself upon the ridge-pole to seek the heaven 


vested right in beauty? Why, because things are 
cheap, should they be ugly? -In a very interest- 
ing lecture which Cardinal Wiseman once deliv- 
ered in England, he pointed out to his audience 
that the old vases and cups and boxes and other 
objects which were kept carefully under glass in 
museums, which were so graceful and refined in 
form, and were treasured by us as precious relics 
of an extinct art, were the ordinary vessels of the 
uses and conveniences of the life of the times 
from which they descended. Is there any good 
reason that the wash-bowls and pitchers and jugs 
and jars of old Rome and Athens should be beau- 
tiful, and ours, designed for the same purposes, 
clumsy and ugly ? And if we can not invent new 
forms of beauty for ourselves, may we not copy 
pleasing models rather than unpleasing ?. Wheth- 
er we go back for our model a year or a thou- 
sand years, there is really no need of selecting an 
ugly one. So in the cost of finishing and fur- 
nishing the house, the pumpkin in Cinderella’s 
kitchen did not more surely hold the gilded coach, 
nor her own “ filthy rags” the most magnificently 
jeweled robes, than every little dollar is full of 
neatness, fitness, and beauty, if we have the gift 
of seeing them and extracting them. 

It is a subtle gift, indeed, for it is taste. All 
the dollars in the world will not buy it. It is 
like that ear for music which those who have it 
not deride and deny. Yet good taste is, not the 
first, but the second, household magician. The 
first is good temper. Good temper will make a 
hard, stiff, horse-hair chair delightful; but good 
taste, without good temper, will make the most 
luxurious and beautiful lounge uncomfortable. 
The two combined make the perfect household. 
The minor magician, indeed, has one advan- 
tage over the other, and it is that she develops 
her. Good taste promotes good temper, but good 
temper no more promotes good taste than the 
smile of the gardener ripens strawberries. On 
the other hand, good temper has an advantage. 
It can not buy good taste, but it may buy its 
works. You may not know mushrooms from 
toad-stools. But if an honest man who, as you 
know, can distinguish them, offers to sell you 
mushrooms, you may buy in tolerable confidence 
that your fillet will not be garnished with poison. 
It is so with the mystery of household art. You 
may not perceive the harmony of colors, nor the 
superior grace of one form to another. But ifa 
person whom you know to be an expert assures 
you that this paper and that carpet are harmoni- 
ous, and that this or that table is graceful and 
pleasing, if you really do not know, why should 
you not trust him? Mrs. Potiphar perennially 
shows her confidence in Mr. Marcotte by giving 
him carte blanche to redecorate and furnish. She 
does it, perhaps, quite as much because of his 
fashion as of his taste. But what she does ex- 
pensively for fashion, may not you do economical- 
ly for taste? In a word, it is the apparent mis- 
sion of what is known as household art to show 
that cheap and nasty are not synonymous. Those 
who prove it, as Mr. Elliott and Mr. Cook are en- 
gaged in doing, will be honored as public bene- 





whence it descended, the whole house will have 


factors. 
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HERE is much in common in the two remark- 
able lives of Mr. Finney and Mr. Moody— 
Memoirs of Rev. Charles G. Finney, written by 
himself (A. 8. Barnes and Co.); D. L. Moody and 
his Work, by Rev. W. H. Dantets (American Pub- 
lishing Company). Both were educated for a sec- 
ular life—one for the law, tlie other for trade. 
Both threw themselves into religious work with 
a vehement earnestness of purpose characteristic 
of positive and intense natures. Both went out- 
side of the ordinary church congregations for the 
materials on which to work. Both dropped, or 
rather never assumed, the professional language 
of the schools, and spoke with a plainness and 
simplicity of diction and illustration which our 
“schools of the prophets” certainly do not de- 
velop, if they do not absolutely discourage. Both 
were, however, though not in a professional sense, 
theologians, and both preached in a remarkable 
degree, perhaps more than most ministers, a clear- 
ly defined, pronounced, doctrinal theology. And 
the ministry of both was accompanied by the 
most marvelous results. How far these results 
are to be regarded as transient, how far they are 
permanent, how far they affect only feeling, and 
how far they change the current and course of 
life itself, is a question into which this Literary 
Recorder does not enter, albeit we must altogeth- 
er disregard ordinarily credible testimony if we 
do not accept it as true that in a great many in- 
dividual cases, at all events, the change was real, 
and gave not only a new impetus, but an entirely 
new direction, to the whole life. Nor was the 
influence of their life labors confined to their 
immediate fields. It extended in widening cir- 
cles, often going before and preparing the way 
for their coming. Mr. Finney particularly nar- 
rates some remarkable illustrations of this mys- 
terious and impersonal influence, which accom- 
panied, but can not be directly traced to, his own 
preaching. Some backwoodsmen, coming down 
to Philadelphia, became interested in Mr, Fin- 
ney’s ministry. They carried back the story of 
the New Testament to the wilderness. A revival 
in the woods followed. It extended over a lum- 
ber tract of over eighty miles, without a single 
church or minister in the entire region. One 
man, who lived in a little shanty by himself, 
became impressed, he knew not how, came out 
of his hermitage to get light or to give it, such 
as he had, and found his fellow-lumbermen or- 
ganized in a prayer-meeting. He joined them 
forthwith. Mr. Finney reports his prayer: “ Lord, 
you have got me down, and I hope you will keep 
me down. And since you have had so good luck 
with me, I hope you will try other sinners.” A 
German infidel was very much enraged with his 
wife because she would persist in attending the 
meetings. He finally told her if she went again 
he would kill her. She made light of the threat. 
But when she came home, she found him ready 
to fulfill it. He chased her, dagger in hand, over 
the house. The servant blew out the light, and 
in the darkness she escaped. The next morning 
she returned, taking it for granted that the fury 
of the passion would have passed away. But as 
soon as she was in the house, her husband lock- 
ed the door and drew the dagger on her again. 
He pursued her from room to room till she en- 
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tered the last, from which there was no escape 
“She threw herself upon her knees as he was 
about to strike her with his dagger, and lifted up 
her hands to heaven, and cried for merey upon 
herself and him. At this point God arrested him, 
She said he looked at her for a moment, dropped 
his dagger, and fell upon the floor and cried for 
mercy himself.” He became an earnest Christian 

and a year or two after, when Mr. Finney met him, 
still remained so. These volumes are full of nar. 
ratives of moral change as marvelous as this. Mr. 
Finney was the honored president of one of our lar- 
gest colleges. The men are still living who could 
correct or confirm the story of these two lives, 
That the changes wrought were not wholly tran- 
sient and emotional seems to be certified beyond 
reasonable question. Years subsequent to the 
revival in Rochester, the District Attorney of that 
city reported that with a population three times 
as great, the prosecutions for crime were not one- 
third as many as theretofore. It does not follow, 
of course, that the diminution of crime was due 
to the revival. But the fact is significant. 

Mr. Moody’s work in “The Sands,” and Mr. 
Finney’s revival labors in Western New York, are 
full of dramatic interest, and afford suggestive 
material for the study of Christian workers. For 
though both men are idiosyncratic and peculiar, 
both have the privilege of genius, neither is an ex- 
ample to be implicitly followed, yet the principles 
of work are every where the same, though the 
methods are not; and as the military schools 
make a study of the campaigns of the first Na- 
poleon, though they never can create a second, so 
our ministers, theological students, and Sabbath- 
school teachers will do well to make a study of 
the ways and methods of Mr. Finney and Mr. 
Moody, though whoever attempts to imitate their 
methods without first imbibing their spirit will 
only bring disrepute on that religion which he 
supposes himself desirous to advance. 

Hon. 8. 8. Cox, in his own character and career, 
illustrates the advantage of a genial good humor. 
Being pronounced in his political views, and very 
hearty in his fealty to his party, he is yet a gen- 
eral if not a universal favorite, because the geni- 
ality of his humor effectually thaws the barriers 
of a party prejudice, and he turns a laugh so 
neatly upon an opponent that the victim is com- 
pelled to relish the joke even though he suffers 
from it. Why we Laugh (Harper and Brothers) 
is not an attempt to solve that insoluble ques- 
tion. Some very ponderous disquisitions have 
been written on that subject by men who appar- 
ently neither laughed themselves nor knew why 
other men should do so. Such philosophers have 
as signally failed, in their dissection of a joke, to 
find the secret of merriment, as the anatomists, 
in their dissection of a body, the secret place of 
the soul, Mr. Cox is not one of this class of met- 
aphysical analysts. Nor is he a mere collector of 
jokes, a retailer of second-hand wares, nor his 
book one of those productions which bear about 
the same relation to genuine humor that a Chat- 
ham Street dealer’s shop does to an original mar.- 
ufactory. Something between a philosophy and 
a-répertoire of humor is this monograph, pre- 
pared by a man who has had a large experience 
of life, who has a keen sense of the humorous, 
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who has gathered in many fields, both of liter- 
ature and of life, the amusing, who is content 
to classify without attempting to analyze, whose 
personal humor is never either sardonic or coarse, 
and whose pen rarely compels us to a loud laugh 
or fails to keep us supplied with a pleasant smile. 
For further and more minute acquaintance we 
must refer our readers either to the book itself, 
or to some specimens of it which have already 
appeared in single papers in numbers of this 
Magazine. 

In our own home circle we have found Surtn’s 
Principia Latina the best primary instruction 
pook for the use of the beginner in the Latin 
language. We are very glad to welcome two 
companion volumes, constructed on precisely the 
same principles, Zhe German Principia and The 
French Principia (Harper and Brothers). The 
peculiar advantage of this system is its combina- 
tion of grammar and reading, that is, of principle 
and application. For the purpose of active use 
as a spoken language, what is known as the Ol 
lendorff system, or a modification of it, is perhaps 
preferable. But language is more than an instru- 
ment; its acquisition is itself a mental culture ; 
and no one really knows how to use even his 
mother-tongue who has not studied the princi- 
ples of grammar as developed and applied in 
some other and more orderly and systematic lan- 
guage than our own. For this purpose the Latin 
is perhaps the best; the German is certainly the 
next best; and Dr. William Smith’s method is the 
one most likely to secure from the outset, and to 
retain to the end, the interest of the beginner. In 
each lesson he is taught a few simple rules and 
principles, and is at the same time trained to ap- 
ply them. Having once mastered the alphabet, 
he has the intellectual enjoyment of actually read- 
ing something in his first lesson—a real enjoy- 
ment, though it be only such sentences as “I am 
old,” “ Thou art young.” 

The bound volume of The Portfolio, for 1875, 
edited by Pair Gitpert Hamerton (J. W. Bou- 
ton), is a volume at once curious, interesting, and 
instructive. In the latter aspect its value will be 
chiefly appreciated by the artists, to whom it pre- 
sents a large variety of suggestive and useful stud- 
ies; but as a curious and interesting art volume 
its value will be by no means confined to profes- 
sionally educated men. It contains nearly fifty 
large illustrations—some wood-cuts, some etch- 
ings, some photo-engravings. They represent a 
great variety of schools of art, and, apart from 
the rare beauty of some of them, a careful or 
even a casual comparison can hardly fail to give 
the non-professional reader some idea of the 
breadth and largeness of art, and if not an accu- 
rate, at least a measurably definite, idea of the 
distinctions between the different schools.—-Child 
Life in Pictures is another of the characteristic 
heliotype productions of J. R. Osgood and Co. It 
is in art what Whittier’s Child Life is in poetry. 
It comprises illustrations (twenty-four in num- 
ber) from a variety of celebrated artists, and the 
phases of child life illustrated are as variant as 
the genius of the masters who have combined to 
produce this unique portfolio. It is a book espe- 
cially for mothers, and to be shown occasionally 
as a rare treat, and as a rare teacher too, to the 
children, 
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over three hundred words, the meaning of which 
has changed since the first publication of the Bi- 
ble in 1611; these changes are illustrated, and 
the real meaning interpreted, by apt quotations 
from early English authors. A single simple illus- 
tration, taken from the first page, will give the 
reader some idea of the character of this useful 
little volume, which one may carry easily in his 
pocket. 

** An (abbreviated a) seems to have been nearly re- 
lated to on. Hence we find in Acts, vii. 60, ‘ fell a 
and in Acts, xiii. 36, ‘ fell on sleep ;’ and in Exodus, xix. 
18, it is said, ‘ Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke,’ 
properly, all Mount Sinai smoked. To set the people 
a work (2 Chronicles, ii. 18) means to set them to work, 
to keep them at work, and ‘a work’ should be written 
with a hyphen (a-work), ‘Skill in the weapon is noth- 
ing without sack; for that sets it a-work.’—Shaks- 
peare.” 


For all careful students of the Bible, even those 
who use the original tongues, this book will be a 
very useful help. 
Of the making of books there is no end, but 
books that are growths are rare, even in this 
nineteenth century. Such a one is Monumental 
Christianity ; or, The Art and Symbolism of the 
Primitive Church, by Joux P. Luxpy (J. W. Bou- 
ton). Itis, indeed, somewhat curious that Chris- 
tian archeology has been less investigated appar- 
ently, certainly less fully and freely illustrated by 
pen and pencil, than the archeology of heathen re- 
ligions and civilizations. Something like the serv- 
ice which, in their departments, has been render- 
ed by Stephens’s Central America and Yucatan, by 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, and by Wilkin- 
son’s Ancient Egyptians, Mr. Lundy here attempts 
to do for primitive Christianity. His preparation 
for his work was a personal visit to and explora- 
tion of Italy, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, as well 
as an examination of the works of previous ex- 
plorers in the same fields. His object appears to 
be that of an investigator, not of a controversial- 
ist; and though there are traces of ecclesiastical 
prepossession in his work, it is written with a can- 
dor and breadth which are virtues as unhappily rare 
as they are important in productions of this descrip- 
tion. He follows in his narrative the course indi- 
cated by the most ancient Christian symbol—the 
Apostles’ Creed—illustrating, from the monument- 
al records, the successive articles in this simple 
and sublime statement of theological doctrine. 
Not the least interesting fact educed is the parallel 
which he discovers between Christian and pagan 
monumental teachings; and though there may 
and will be some question as to his conclusion, 
that the ancient systems of idolatry were “ per- 
versions and corruptions of the one primeval 
truth as held by such patriarchs as Abraham 
and Job,” there can and will be no question that 
his volume affords, by its material, if not by the 
author’s speculations, a valuable contribution to 
the science of comparative religion. The volume 
is elaborately though not elegantly illustrated 
with nearly two hundred engravings, produced 
by the photo-engraving process. The author has 
done well to study economy, and to give a large 
number of illustrative pictures rather than a small 
number of beautiful and artistic engravings. 

In Lord Byron, and other Sketches (Harper and 
Brothers), Emit1o CasTeLar comes to the defense 
of an evidently favored poet with all the ardency 





The Bible Word-Book, by Professor W. Swi- 
ton (Harper and Brothers), gives a list of a little 


|} and enthusiasm of a Southron. He is here not 
the philosopher who has written, with fervor, in- 
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deed, but with calmness and with philosophic | self a work of almost incredible difficulty. Pro. 
breadth, in the pages of this Magazine concern- | fessor Smith believes that these tablets occupied 
ing political events, institutions, and probabilities | the upper story of some palace, constituting. jy 
in Europe; he is a poet, whose enthusiasm pours | fact, a library; that the palace being destroyed 
itself out in an excessive imagery; an orator, | perhaps by fire, these ponderous tomes were bar. 
who writes as though he were addressing a Cortes ied in the falling ruins. Here, at all events, they 
of the universal kingdom of letters, whose ver- | are found, in tablets broken into scattered frac. 
dict he would secure by the impassioned flow of ments. Sometimes a hundred disjointed pieces 
his burning eloquence. In his imagination Lord | must be gathered up and put together with no 
Byron is an accused, the Puritanic sentiment of | other aid than such as is afforded by the caba. 
England is the accuser, the world of literature is | listic characters upon them. This work has now 
the tribunal, and he himself is the counsel for | however, been so far carried on by Professor 
the defense, won to the advocacy of the case, | Smith as to give a tolerably full account of these 
not by any fee or by any hope of renown, but by | ancient legends of the creation, the fall, the 
his own personal enthusiasm, and maintaining | deluge, etc. The comparison of these’ legends 
that advocacy, not by any of the disreputable | with the Biblical accounts is certainly suggest. 
tricks which belong only to the second class of | ive, though scholarship has yet to read the rid. 
advocates, not by ignoring evidence against the | dle, and offer a clear and intelligible interpre. 
accused, nor by manufacturing it in his favor, but | tation of its significance. Thus, for example 
by the vigor and the vehemence of his own con- | the Assyrian tablets commence with a descrip. 
victions. To one who is already familiar with | tion of the world when “without form and void:” 
the career and character of Lord Byron the mon- | then follows an account, not in the Bible, of a 
ogram of Castelar will be a useful counterpoise | war in heaven, in which Satan is conquered, 
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to the view of ordinary English moralists, who 
rarely comprehend the subtilty of the strange 
poet’s marvelous nature; but we should not ad- 
vise any youthful reader to depend on Sefior Cas- 
telar’s glowing pages for either a critical under- 
standing of Lord Byron’s works, a true view of 
his character, or even a safe and comprehensive 
conception of social morality; and this we say 
despite his eulogy of domestic fidelity, which con- 


| though not wholly subdued, by the God of Heay. 
en; following this rebellion is the creation of 
| the world in successive ages, in a manner very 
analogous to that described in the first chapter 
|of Genesis; this culminates in the creation of 
| man, when the Deity delivers a long address to 
| the newly created being, instructing him in his 
| duties and privileges, despite which, however, 
‘he falls into sin through the instrumentality of 





stitutes one of the most eloquent passages in what | the dragon Tiamal, whose precise share in the 
is, throughout, a characteristically eloquent book. | transactions is narrated, if at all, in fragments 

Zell’s INustrated Family Bible ('T. Elwood Zell) is | not as yet brought to light. Whether these frag. 
in size of page about the same as Harper’s Illumi- | mentary records are to be regarded as corrup- 
nated Bible. Thirty numbers, of thirty-two pages | tions of the original purer and simpler account 
each, finish the Old Testament. The New Testa- | in Genesis, or whether that is to be regarded as 
ment will occupy a relative proportion. The illus- | borrowed and modified from these, or whether 
trations are all full-page steel engravings. Two both be considered to be borrowed from the same 
of these are of natural scenery, ene representing | original sources, the legends are important in 
Mount Sinai, the other the Garden of Gethsemane. | their bearing upon both the credibility and the 
One represents the Hebrew Tabernacle, but not | source of the Biblical accounts of the origin of 
according to the latest opinions of the best schol-| the human race and of sin, because they show, 
ars. It is now tolerably certain that it had a | from an entirely independent source, that the 
sloping, not a flat, roof. The other illustrations | oldest known legends—not impossibly older than 
are ideal subjects, Those that have been selected | the Bible—contain traces of a wide-spread and 
from well-known artists are well chosen. Some | early faith in a Divine creation, a pure manhood, 


of the plates are exquisite—Delaroche’s “ Going 
to Calvary,” for example. The engravings by W. 
B. Seott, which we judge to be those prepared ex- 
pressly for this edition, are less satisfactory, and 
some of them had better have been omitted al- 


together. The editor is to be congratulated for | 
his wise self-denial in excluding all of Doré’s il- | 
lustrations. We hope that in succeeding num. | 


bers he will give some of the best of Alexander 
Bida’s. 

Mr. Grorcr Saurtn, whose discovery of a cunei- 
form account of the deluge created so great an 
interest a few years ago, gives some further ac- 


count of his explorations among the stone records | 


of the past in The Chaldean Account of Genesis 
(Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.). The work of ex- 
ploration has been itself one of peculiar difficulty. 


Apart from the hinderances thrown in the way of | 


all explorers by the eurrish policy of the Turkish 
government, apart from the dangers and difficul- 
ties of conducting an exploration even when the 
reluctant consent of the government has been 
procured, the deciphering of the inscriptions on 
these long-buried books of stone and brick is it- 





| a voluntary transgression, and the imposition, in 
| consequence, of a Divine curse. The illustrations 
in this book are very few, and hardly adequate. 

Volume VI. of Af‘ Clintock and Strong's Cyclope- 
| dia (Harper and Brothers) begins with the article 
“Mead,” and ends with the article “ Nevis.” Dr. 
Srrone has been since the last volume making an 
extended tour through the East for the purpose 
of gathering the freshest and latest information 
on the various subjects included in this work. 
The names of forty-six special contributors on 
special topics are given in the preface, and this 
volume contains over 200 illustrations. It is 
thus by far the most elaborately illustrated of 
any of our religious cyclopzdias, and the illustra- 
| tions are selected with wisdom as well as with 
| care, so that no space is given to merely mean- 
ingless pictures. They do all really illustrate. 
| Among them are a number of valuable maps, 
| which should, however, have been indexed sep- 
| arately for convenience of reference. 

| From Dr. Samorn Ksxenann’s An American in 
| Ieeland (Lockwood, Brooks, and Co.) one may get 
| a broader, though not a more graphic, picture of 
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Iceland and its scenery, people, and history than | 
from the much smaller volume by Bayard Taylor. | 
Mr. Kneeland gives relatively much less space to | 
the millennial celebration, and more to the his- 
tory, constitution, character, and probable future 
of the island. The illustrations are a decided | 
addition to the volume.—The increasing interest 
in the far East gives a new significance to the 
well-known work of Rev. Justus Dootrrtir, So- 
cial Life of the Chinese (Harper and Brothers). 
A new edition of this well-known work is issued 
in one volume, containing about 500 pages, and 
all the matter and illustrations, the latter over 
150 in number, comprised in the original edition. 
There is no other book in- our literature which 
does for the Chinese nation what this work does, 
in the fullness of its minute information respect- 
ing their government and religion, and especially 
their social manners and customs, and their na- 
tional characteristics. 

A much smaller and less elaborate journal of 
travel than Zhe Land of the White Elephant is 
Through and Through the Tropics (Harper and 
Brothers), by the same author—Frank VINCENT, 
Jun. It is without illustrations. The author 
starts for California via Cape Horn, on a clipper 
ship, with three other passengers, from San Fran- 
ciseo goes to the Sandwich Islands, thence to 
Sydney and Calcutta, and thence northward to 
and through parts of “ High Asia,” coming back 
to Bombay, where this journal leaves him. The 
route is an uncommon one; it includes observa- 
tions on lands which are quite off the ordinary 
paths of travel; and though the volume is small, 
and the author gives us a glimpse rather than a 
view of them, his outlines are suggestive, and 
perhaps fuller of real practical information than 
a more elaborste picture would be. 

As a delineator of character, especially of Amer- 
ican character, without exaggeration, without high 
coloring, without either sarcasm or eulogy, we 
think, among American novelists, Mr. W. M. Bak- 
ER has no superior, if he has any equal; and as 
a series of character sketches, Carter Quarterman 
(Harper and Brothers) ranks as one of his best 
stories. It is no secret that many, if not all, of 
the characters were drawn from life, Rev. Ogle- 
thorpe Quarterman being a well-known and prom- 
inent revival preacher of the last generation, 
whose memory is still sacred in the fields of his 
labor, which were chiefly in the South. The paint- 
ing is done with painstaking care, and the painter 
is a true artist. He does not merely copy; he 
perceives the characteristic features, and so ad- 
justs his colors, his light and shade, his perspec- 
tive, that his picture fairly presents the features 
which he wishes to emphasize. The story is lack- 
ing in plot, lacking too, perhaps, in incident. It 
certainly is at the antipodes of the sensational, 
but it is not without a genuine warmth of feeling, 
and its religious tone is at once catholic and ear- 
nest—a combination rare in American religious 
literature, especially of the romantic class. The 
illustrations, by E. J. Whitney, though sketchy in 
execution, are decidedly superior in conception to 
the ordinary illustrations of the American novel. 
Some of them are artistically admirable. 

The ire’s Legacy, by Cecuz Hay (Harper 
and Brothers), is by an author whose previous 
work justifies a reasonable assurance of an inter- 
esting novel. The characters are strongly drawn 


ment of humor which enlivéns Old Myddelton’s 
Money is wanting, and there are some passages 
which the reader can skip without injury, the 
book will, as a whole, justify the reasonable ex- 
pectations raised by the recollection of its prede- 
cessors.—His Natural Life, by Marcus CLARKE 


| (Harper and Brothers), is intended to expose the 


horrors of the British transportation system, 

which rival in atrocity the terrible processes of 

the Inquisition. The skill with which it is wrought 

out goes far to redeem its repulsive features. It 

is a book of wonderfully graphic power, and its 

perusal has a strange, weird fascination, recall- 

ing to the mind the terrific creations of Victor 

Hugo. A certain vein of humor relieves the fear- 

ful details of punishment and torture which com- 

pose the dark background of the story. The dia- 

logue is spirited, the incidents exciting. While 
it describes scenes of the most terrible vice and 
crime, its moral tone is pure; and while it is 
not to be recommended in all respects for the 
young and indiscriminating reader, it is well wor- 
thy the perusal of those who are willing and 
able to look in upon the habitations of cruelty. 
—The Devil's Chain (Harper and Brothers) is one 
of the strongest temperance tales we have ever 
read—perhaps the very strongest. The author 
of Ginz’s Baby is not accustomed to take hold of 
social thistles with a delicate or timid touch ; this 
huge thistle of drink and drunkenness he grasps 
with a muscularity and vigor that command ad- 
miration. The various links in the devil’s chain 
of vice and crime he shows to be forged chiefly 
out of the same raw material ; and his book spares 
not the high in tracing to their roots the excesses 
and vices of the low. The story is powerfully 
written. It is throughout a tragedy; from the 
horrible death of Helena Hurlingham in the 
opening chapter to the frightful catastrophe at 
the close, there is not a break of sunshine to 
redeem the gloom; nor does the book contain 
any hint of methods of emancipation from the 
bondage, the evils of which it simply attempts to 
describe. Powerful in depicting social abuses, 
but not wise to propose remedies, the author at 
least comprehends his mission; and if he can 
only secure from society a reading of his word 
pictures, he may—he certainly ought to—provoke 
other minds to study remedies for a disease of 
which he only suggests the diagnosis. 

In The True Order of Studies (G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons) Mr. Tuomas Hitt undertakes to set forth 
what is a psychologically necessary order of study, 
inherent in and growing out of the constitution 
of the human mind. He places geometry before 
arithmetic; he includes theology as a part of a 
necessary education. His suggestions are, many 
of them, enforced by practical experience. His 
treatise would have been more widely read if his 
thoughts had been presented in a manner less 
abstruse; if less profound, it would have been 
more efficient.—-G ical S , second series 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.), consists of a series of pa- 
pers from the pen of Lovis AGassiz, heretofore 
published in the Atlantie Monthly, and here pre- 
sented for the convenience of students. It is 
hardly necessary to say that they are well worthy 
this separate and permanent publication.— Among 
my Books, second series (J. R. Osgood and Co.), 
contains papers by James R. Lowey on Dante, 
Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, and Keats, at once 





and the story well sustained ; and though the ele- 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
N Astronomy we have to record the detection 
during January of two new asteroids—158, 
discovered by Knorre, and 159, discovered by Hen- 
ry, of Paris. The first was found during a search 
for Siwa (140), and is of the 11th-12th magnitude, 
the second is of the 12.5 magnitude. 

One of the most important astronomical events 
of the month has been the publication of the 
first part of a work in three volumes which is to 
be a summary of all the important astronomical 
writings of Bessel. The first part contains a 
portrait of Bessel, copied from Mandel’s noble 
engraving, and two lithograph plates of the ap- 
pearances of Halley’s comet, as well as twenty- 
three memoirs on the theory of the motions of 
the bodies of the solar system, and fifty-one on 
different points of spherical astronomy. The 
editor is Dr. R. Engelmann, late of the Leipsic 
Observatory. It is to be hoped that this. may 
lead some competent person to undertake a sim- 
ilar compilation of the works of Sir William Her- 
schel, which is so much needed. 

Dr. Vogel, lately of the private observatory of 
Councilor Von Biilow, at Bothkamp, claims to 
have seen and observed the fainter satellites of 
Uranus in 1871 with the fine Schréder equatorial 
(twelve inches aperture) belonging to the observ- 
atory. These have so far only been certainly 
observed with instruments of the largest class. 
It will be remembered that in 1873 Struve an- 
nounced the discovery of a minute companion to 
the bright star Procyon, the existence of this 
companion having been suspected from observed 
irregularities in the proper motion of Procyon. 
This was again seen and measured by Struve in 
1874, but we believe he has failed to find it dur- 
ing 1875. This companion has not been seen with 
the 26-inch telescope of the United States Naval 
Observatory by any of the observers, in spite of 
assiduous search, but-we learn that three small 
companions have lately been seen and measured, 
none of which correspond to the companion an- 
nounced by Struve. This is of importance as 
affecting the question of the practicability of ac- 
curately predicting the motions of an unknown 
satellite from variations in the proper motion of 
a large star, the proper motion itself depending 
upon the ordinary meridian observations. It 
may be mentioned in this connection that the 
companion of Sirius is even now not in its theo- 
retical place, probably owing to the comparative 
rudeness of the observations on which the de- 
termination of the proper motion of Sirius de- 
pends, especially those of ’. P. D. 

The report of the Board of Visitors to the Mel- 
bourne Observatory for 1875 records the evi- 
dences of activity. A new photo-heliograph and 
two new equatorials (of eight and four and one- 
half inches aperture) have been added to the 
equipment, already good, The great four-foot 
reflector has been used for the purpose of delin- 
eating nebula, and ten already figured by Sir 
John Herschel in 1834 have been redrawn. The 
only drawings of this kind published as yet are 
two of the nebula 30 (B) Doradis, drawn in 1870, 
at an interval of less than one year, by M. Le 
Sueur and Mr. M‘George, and these show marked 
changes, to establish which further observations 
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will be indispensable. The great nebula near 
Eta Argis has not changed in the course of the 
year. The meridian circle was employed on the 
usual objects of observation. The previous work 
of this instrument was embodied in a catalogue 
of 1227 stars, which was printed in time to be 
distributed to the various transit of Venus par- 
ties in the southern hemisphere, to whom it was 
of great service. Magnetic and meteorological 
observations are carried on, and much extra work 
has been done, in connection with the late transit 
of Venus. American astronomers connected with 
the transit of Venus expeditions bear witness to the 
courtesy with which their plans were aided by the 
officers of this and other southern observatories, 

The third volume of the Bothkamp observations 
has just been published by Dr. Léhse, and we learn 
that the issue of a fourth is contemplated. The 
present volume of this important series is prin- 
cipally devoted to observations upon the sun. 
Part I. deals with investigations upon the physical 
condition of the sun’s surface, Part II. with the 
photographic registration of solar spots, and Part 
IIL. with an important series of meteorological 
observations. It is to be regretted that, owing to 
the promotion of both Drs. Vogel and Liéhse to 
other important duties in connection with the 
new “ Astrophysikalischen Institut,” now building 
at Potsdam, this fine observatory, which was the 
first of its kind in Germany, is for the present 
unoccupied with scientific work. 

The Austro-Hungarian government has author- 
ized the building of a national observatory on a 
grand scale, which will probably be completed in 
1877. It will be equipped in the most complete 
manner with meridian instruments, a 12-inch 
equatorial by Alvan Clark and Sons, and a 26-inch 
equatorial by Grubb, of Dublin, besides portable 
instruments. The great activity in the direction 
of physico-astronomical observations may also be 
judged of by the news which reaches us of the 
completion of the new observatory of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, which will be devoted to celestial 
physics. This observatory possesses a 12}-inch 
achromatic by Grubb, Mr. De la Rue’s reflecting 
telescope, and smaller instruments, meridional 
and extra-meridional. 

In connection with the news of the founding 
of so many observatories may be mentioned the 
important scheme which has just been proposed 
by Tacchini, of Palermo, and adopted by the Ital- 
ian government. By its provisions the astronom- 
ical work to be done is divided among the various 
observatories of Italy, according to their means, 
so that no waste of effort may occur, and the 
governmental grants of money are also so divided 
as to produce the best results. According to it, 
the observatories of Naples, Florence, Palermo, 
and Milan are declared to be institutions of the 
first class, to the maintenance of which the prin- 
cipal care of the government will be given ; those 
of Parma, Modena, and Bologna are to be physico- 
meteorological observatories, belonging to their 
respective universities ; and those of Rome, Cam- 
pidoglio, Turin, and Padua are to be university 
observatories (astronomical). The increasing de- 
mands of science require, or will soon require, 
similar organization on the part of the observato- 
ries of every country. 
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The reduction of the observations made by the | meteorology. Mr. Blanford has based his studies 


American transit of Venus parties is progressing | principally upon the observations made under his 


steadily, Professors Watson, Peters, Hall, and 
Harkness (chiefs of parties) having undertaken to 
reduce their own observations, the others being 
reduced under the direction of Professor New- 
comb. 

In Meteorology, there have been during January 
several interesting papers. Mr. Ericsson commu- 
nicates to ature some account of his experiments 
on a generous scale toward the elucidation of the 
subject of the amount of heat transmitted to the 
earth by the sun. As nearly all this heat is con- 
sumed in producing meteorological results, it is 
evident that meteorologists can not be insensible 
to the importance of his conclusion that the heat 
radiated from an incandescent plane is not of 
equal energy in all directions, but is proportion- 
ate to the sine of the angle of inclination to the 
plane. 

The Meteorological Commission appointed by 
the Italian government has made an elaborate in- 
vestigation and report, recommending certain gov- 
ernmental instructions which will secure almost 
perfect uniformity in the Italian observations 
and publications relating to meteorology. 

The Imperial Meteorological Observatory at 
Tokio, Japan, under the direction of Mr. M‘Vean, 
government surveyor, has begun its activity by 
the publication of five-day means and reports. 

The peculiarities of the upper strata of air are 
being systematically investigated in France, not 
only by balloon voyages, but by permanent mount- 
ain stations, of which three are now occupied— 
Mont Louis, by Falguere; Pic du Midi, by Nan- 
souty; and the Puy de Dome, by Alluard. 

Mr. 8. A. King, of Boston, proposes by means 
of a captive balloon to also contribute much to 
the study of the atmosphere. 

Lemstrom has developed, in the Geneva Ar- 
chives, his views on the nature and origin of the 
aurora. His theory regards this as mainly a ter- 
restrial phenomenon, due to electric discharges 
through the upper regions df thin air (similar to 
the discharges through a Geissler tube), and also 
between this air and the earth; according to him, 
the upper stratum of air forms a great conductor, 
which is nearer the earth in the polar than in the 
equatorial regions. 

From the detailed study, by Hildebrandsson, of 
the tornado of August 18, 1875, in Sweden, it is 
evident that this closely resembled in its details 
and its surroundings those that so frequently oc- 
cur in the United States. 

The rapid spread of intelligent interest in me- 
teorology is shown by the fact that the Paris pa- 
pers have followed the lead of those of London, 
and daily publish reduced copies of the morning 
weather maps. 

Professor Reynolds has made a further com- 
munication to the Royal Society on the refraction 
of sound by the atmosphere, fully confirming the 
positions previously advaneed by himself and by 
Professor Henry. Interesting relations seem te 
exist between these phenomena and the state of 
the atmosphere before or during storms, ete. 

With the second part of the 164th volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
we receive the complete memoir of Mr. Blanford 
on the winds of Northern India. This elaborate 
work is one of the finest examples of inductive 


direction in Bengal, under Dr. Thomson in the 
northwestern provinces, under Dr. Townshend in 
the central provinces, and by Mr. Elliott of Roor- 
kee. His object has been to describe and to trace 
out the origin and causes of the normal wind 
currents of Northern India and their annual vari- 
ations, in so far as these can be discovered in the 
local physical changes in the atmosphere. For 
this kind of inquiry India offers many peculiar 
advantages. Among other results, Blanford par- 
tially confirms for India some of the laws deduced 
by Hann for Carinthia, e. g., that the decrease of 
temperature with altitude is greater with north 
and northeast than with south and southwest 
winds ; it is greater in storms; it is greater in 
the higher than in the lower strata during calm 
clear weather. The cause of these variations is 
the variable quantity of moisture diffused through 
and ascending in the atmosphere, there being at 
the Himalayan stations a certain inverse ratio be- 
tween the relative humidity and the decrease of 
temperature. Mr, Blanford discusses the rain-fall 
in its connection with the winds, as also the tem- 
perature and barometric pressure. His tables 
and charts, showing for each month the distribu- 
tion of these elements in India, are by far the 
most perfect that we have. The upper currents 
over areas of high pressure are shown by him to 
move inward, as is now known to be the case in 
Europe and America, and in general there is in 
India a system of upper currents opposed to every 
observed system of lower winds. Mr. Blanford’s 
work has a direct bearing on the subject of the ey- 
clones of the Bay of Bengal, and the conclusion he 
deduces as to their origin is apparently that which 
accords best with all that we know of similar 
storms elsewhere. Cyclones are rare in the Bay 
of Bengal, except from the middle of May to 
June, and in October and November. “They form 
in a region of calms or variable winds; an area 
of barometric depression and rising temperature 
is formed several days before the cyclone is gen- 
erated ; currents of air set in converging toward 
this area; finally, if among these currents there 
rushes in a strong southwest or west-southwest 
current of air saturated with moisture,” this fur- 
nishes the required abundance of vapor, whose 
rapid condensation gives out the heat required 
to form and maintain a cyclone, instead of the 
small tornadoes that would otherwise be the only 
result. 

Mr. Roscoe urges upon meteorologists the im- 
portance of maintaining a record of the intensity 
of the chemical action of sky light, and describes 
a convenient self-recording apparatus that he has 
himself used during the past three years. 

The important report of the English Royal Sci- 
ence Committee will, it is said, probably result in 
soon terminating the anomalous and embarrass- 
ing position that the London Meteorological Office 
has long oceupied in reference to the government. 
Dr. Hooker hopes to secure the extension of the 
English net-work of telegraphic reporting sta- 
tions, so as to include all the principal cities of 
the globe. 

The Iowa State system of weather reports, un- 
der Professor Hinrichs, continues to increase in 
popularity and efficiency. 

In Physics, Romilly has published the second 





reasoning that have graced the recent progress of 


part of his memoir on the effect of a jet of air 
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or vapor in drawing the surrounding air into its 
course. He has observed that, using a receiver 
with thin walls, if the jet be removed only a few 
millimeters from it, and directed not into the 
opening of this receiver, but just outside of it, 
and upon the wall itself, a maximum of pressure 
is produced more than double of that obtained 
when the jet enters the orifice. Using a jet pro- 
vided, like the receiver, with lateral walls, there 
is no longer a pressure, but an aspiration pro- 
duced, even at considerable distances. 

Meunier has observed a quartzose sandstone 
from the vicinity of Orsay, Department of Seine- 
et-Oise, France, perforated through and through 
by the roots of trees. The grains of quartz are 
held together by a caleareous cement, which is the 
material upon which the carbonic gas exhaled by 
the roots has exerted its solvent action. These 
roots were those of the elm, and were of all sizes, 
from a centimeter and more to less than a mil- 
limeter in diameter. The author thinks that pos- 
sibly in this way roots may insinuate themselves 
into rocks far anterior in age, and thus be regard- 
ed as much older than they really are in fact. 

Duclaux has observed and investigated the cu- 
rious fact that a homogeneous liquid mixture 
may, by a change of temperature or by certain 
additions, become separated into two layers. For 
instance, a mixture of 15 cubic centimeters of 
amyl alcohol, 20 cubic centimeters of ordinary 
alcohol, and 32.9 cubic centimeters of water is 
homogeneous above 20°; but the least lowering 
of temperature below this, even by one-tenth of 
a degree, causes the division of the liquid into 
two nearly equal layers. The author proposes to 
use this fact in the construction of an exceeding- 
ly delicate minimum thermometer. Convenient 
volumes of amyl and ethyl alcohols are mixed to- 
gether, brought to the required temperature, and 
water gradually added, drop by drop, till a slight 
turbidity results. The liquid is then sealed in a 
tube, being first colored with carmine. Whenev- 
er the temperature falls below that at which it 
was prepared, the two layers appear, and of dif- 
ferent tints. If methyl alcohol and ether be thus 
used, a maximum thermometer may thus be made. 

Berthelot has given a system of classification 
of acids and bases founded on the decomposition 
of their salts by water, as shown by the thermal 
changes which result. In the first class are placed 
strong acids and bases. These, when separately 
dissolved in water and mixed in equal equiva- 
lents, produce an amount of heat which is nearly 
constant for all, and which is not increased by a 
new addition of water or of the base. Such salts 
then are not decomposed by water. The second 
class includes feeble acids. These form salts, 
even with strong bases, which are decomposable 
by water, the decomposition progressively increas- 
ing with the amount of water added. With some 
of the bodies of this class, however, the progress 
of the decomposition is gradual either up to a 
certain limit or indefinitely, while with others it 
is effected totally upon the first addition of the 
water. In the first class are placed chlorides, ni- 
trates, and neutral sulphates of the fixed alkalies ; 
in the second, the borates, carbonates, cyanides, 
sulphides, alkali-phenates, acetates, butyrates, va- 
lerianates, as well as the aleoholates. The author 
thinks these results are due to the formation of 
hydrates of the acid and the base by the water 
added. In the first class the heat set free by the 





formation of the hydrates is less, in the second 
greater, than is evolved by the union of the acids 
and bases themselves. 

Champion and Pellet have called attention to 
the resemblances which exist between the mode 
of decomposition of explosive bodies and the phe. 
nomena of supersaturation. They mention many 
respects, for example, in which a supersaturated 
solution of sodium sulphate resembles, in its in. 
stability and the means by which it solidifies, the 
explosive dynamite. 

Soret and Sarazin have made a series of meas. 
urements to ascertain the rotatory power of quartz 
upon ultra-violet light, in which they used very 
successfully the new fluorescent eye-piece for the 
spectroscope recently devised by Soret. They 
succeeded in measuring the rotation of rays as 
far as the line N, and found that it increased from 
51.22 at H to 55.88 at L, 59.03 at M, and 64.41 at 
N. The theoretical values calculated from Boltz- 
mann’s formula agreed well with these. Subse- 
quently Croullebois has stated that he had made 
similar measurements, extending as far as the 
line O. 

H. Vogel has made an examination of the ab- 
sorption spectra of several salts of the iron group 
of metals, and has drawn the characteristic ab- 
sorption curves which belong to them, with a 
view to utilize the spectro-analytic method in 
qualitative analysis. By this means he has de- 
tected permanganate in a layer one and a half 
centimeters thick of a solution which contained 
only 1-250,000th part. 

Neeson has experimented at length on the so- 
called mechanical power of light as manifested in 
the apparatus of Crookes, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the motions observed are due to heat 
currents produced in the residual air. 

Gaugain, in a paper on the processes of mag- 
netization, has stated that when two magnets 
have their contrary poles placed in contact with 
a bar near ore of its ends, their action to develop 
magnetism temporarily at the middle point of 
the bar is very unequal, while the permanent 
magnetism thus produced is stronger at this mid- 
dle point when but a single magnet is used. He 
gives theoretical considerations in explanation of 
these phenomena. 

Warren de la Rue and Muller have described 
the method of construction of their new intensity 
battery, consisting of 3240 cells. This battery is 
composed of plates of chloride of silver and of 
zinc, excited by a solution of sodium or ammoni- 
um chloride—a form devised by De la Rue in 
1868. The electro-motive force of this combina- 
tion is to that of the Daniell cell as 1.03 to 1; 
the mean resistance of the entire battery is for 
each cell 38.5 ohms. It evolves from acidulated 
water (1 volume sulphuric acid and 8 of water), 
in a voltameter having a resistance of 11 ohms, 
214 cubic centimeters of mixed gases per min- 
ute. The length of the spark in air, given by one 
series of 1080 cells, was 0.098 millimeter; with 
two such series, 0.629 millimeter ; and with three, 
1.623 millimeters ; being directly as the square of 
the number of the elements used. In a subse- 
quent paper the luminous effects produced by 
this spark in vacuum tubes are described, the 
striking distance being six decimeters. 

Becquerel has published an important paper 
on the determination of the chemical force exert- 
ed by two solutions upon each other by means of 
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the electro-motive force developed. The method is | duces no nitrites, even in presence of bacteria, 
suggestive, especially in its physiological relations, | unless a carbohydrate be present; (4) that dis- 
since the strength and direction of the electro-mo- | tilled water containing both glucose and nitrates 
tive forces in living beings are the foundations | can not be made to generate nitrites if bacteria 
upon which rest not only ail the phenomena of | be absent; and (5) that decomposing albuminates 


nutrition, but also those of life itself. 
Duchemin has proposed the use of nickel for 


reduce nitrates to nitrites, 
Houzeau has given a new method for the volu- 


the protection of the needles of marine com- | metric determination of free carbonic acid, which 


| 


passes against rust, and he gives the results of 
some experiments in this direction, made with his 
circular compass, which were entirely satisfactory. 
The deposit of nickel does not seem to affect ap- 
preciably the magnetization. 

Bleekrode has investigated somewhat exhaust- 
ively the question of the use of ebonite plates in 
electric induction machines in place of glass ones. 
He maintains that even in ordinary machines they 
are far preferable, but that in double machines, 
such as the one devised by him, they are the only 
kind to be used. Moreover, they have important 
theoretical advantages in addition. 

Edlund has observed a fact of great importance 
to his theory of electricity, 7. ¢., the fact that the 
resistance of a conductor varies with the motion 
of this conductor, being lessened when the con- 
ductor and the current move in the same direc- 
tion, and increased when the directions of the 
motion are opposite. In Edlund’s theory, in which 
electricity is only the flow of ether through bod- 
ies, the strength of the current is measured by 
the mass of the ether which flows through the 
cross-section of the conductor in a unit of time. 

Fuchs has proposed to use the electrometer as 
an instrument for measuring current strength, 
polarization, and resistance. In his experiments 
he employed a gold-leaf electrometer in commu- 
nication with a dry pile. By combining this with 
the compensation method of Poggendorff, the re- 
sults were satisfactory. 

Kerr has been led from theoretical considera- 
tions to the discovery of a new relation between 
electricity and light. He has proved that dielec- 
trified media are doubly refractive during the 
charge. The media employed were glass, resin, 
and quartz. The results prove that dielectrified 
resin acts as if extended along the lines of force, 
while dielectrified glass and quartz act upon the 
transmitted light as if they were compressed along 
the lines of force. 

In General Chemistry, Precht and Kraut have 
published the results of experiments made to test 
the statement of Debray’s that the tension of 
aqueous vapor which is given by a salt contain- 
ing crystal-water in a vacuum is dependent sole- 
ly upon the temperature, and hence that this ten- 
sion may be made use of to ascertain whether all 
the molecules of this water of crystallization are 
held with equal force. Their conclusion is that 
while in individual cases this may be done, it can 
only be considered reliable when all the collater- 
al circumstances are taken into the account. 

Meusel has proposed to account for the occur- 
rence of nitrites in spring waters, not as is usual- 
ly the case by supposing the oxidation of ammo- 
nia therein, but by supposing the reduction of 
the nitrates in the water through the agency of 
bacteria. He shows (1) that spring waters which 
contained bacteria and nitrates, but no ammonia 
or nitrites, showed the nitrous acid reaction on 
standing four days; (2) that the production of 
nitrites in this way is stopped by antiseptics ; 
(3) that aqueduct water containing nitrates pro- 





consists in absorbing the gas in a titered solution 
of sodium hydrate, precipitating the carbonate in 
an insoluble form by a neutral solution of barium 
chloride, and then titering back with a graduated 
solution of sulphuric acid. To prevent the forma- 
tion of sodium bicarbonate a small quantity of 
zine oxide is dissolved in the soda solution be- 
fore use. ; 

Sainte-Claire Deville and Debray have pub- 
lished some data concerning the density of pure 
platinum and pure iridium prepared with great 
care, and also that of several alloys of these met- 
als. They find that the mean density of platinum, 
estimated from ingots weighing from 200 to 250 
grams, is 21.5. Iridium in the ingot has a densi- 
ty of 22.239; after breaking under the rolls, of 
22.421. An alloy of 10 per cent. iridium has a 
density of 21.615 ; of 15, 21.618; of 33.33, 21.874; 
of 95, 22.384. 

Scheurer-Kestner has communicated addition- 
al facts upon the corrosion of platinum stills 
which are used for the concentration of sulphuric 
acid. He finds (1) that the loss is not mechanic- 
al but chemical, the metal being contained in the 
acid in solution; (2) that when the acid is free 
from nitrous compounds, it dissolves about one 
gram of platinum for every ton of sulphuric acid 
concentrated to 93-94 per cent., but six to seven 
grams per ton when the concentration is pushed 
to 88° and above, rising even to nine grams when 
the acid marks 994¢ per cent. ; (8) that the loss 
is even more considerable if nitrous products are 
present in the acid. 

Mermet has proposed a very delicate test for 
the so-called sulphocarbonates, now coming into 
extended use among grape-culturists as remedies 
for the phylloxera. If to an extremely dilute so- 
lution of a salt of nickel in ammonia a few drops 
of the solution to be tested be added, a charac- 
teristic currant-red color is developed. This test is 
extremely delicate, showing gg355 OF even ggtqq 
of sulphocarbonate in a solution. Braun had 
proposed some time before the sulphocarbonate 
as a very delicate test for the presence of nickel. 

Remsen and Southworth have made the curious 
observation that carbon monoxide is not oxidized 
by ozone. The two were passed into a flask, and 
then through lime-water; but not a trace of tur- 
bidity was perceptible in the latter, even when the 
entire apparatus was placed in full sunlight. The 
authors discuss the bearing of this fact upon the 
question of free attractions in carbon monoxide. 

In Organic Chemistry, Fittig’s hypothesis that 
cumol was isopropylbenzol has been established 
by Jacobsen, who has succeeded in effecting its 
synthesis by acting with sodium on isopropyl io- 
dide, resting upon which was an equivalent quan- 
tity of brombenzol dissolved in six times its vol- 
ume of ether. The action proceeded slowly, and 
after four days was interrupted. On fractiona- 
ting, a hydrocarbon boiling near 150° was obtain- 
ed, which had all the properties of cumol. 

Michaelis has succeeded in introducing arsenic 
into the achromatic series by acting upon arsenous 
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chloride with mereury-diphenyl. A heavy color- 
iess strongly refracting liquid was obtained, which 
was phenyl-arsenous chloride. 

Commaille has given a means of separating 
cholesterin from the fatty matters with which it 
is generally accompanied, and for which they are 
often mistaken, by taking advantage of the prop- 
erty which cholesterin has of resisting the action 
of concentrated alkalies, even when boiling. 

Graebe and Caro have made an extended in- 
vestigation of rosolic acid, restricting this name 
to the substance obtained by the action of nitrous 
acid on rosaniline and subsequent treatment with 
water. They find that it is capable of giving a 
series of tetra-substitution products, and is anal- 
ogous, therefore, with the phthaleins of resorcin 
and orein described by Baeyer. Reduction vields 
both hydrorosolic acid and leucorosolie acid, and 
from these come tetrabromleucorosolic acid and 
hydrocyantetrabromrosolic acid. 

Mineralogy.—Professor Shepard has recently 
described a mineral (Hermannolite) which he re- 
gards as a new species of the columbite group. 
It occurs at Haddam, Connecticut, and appears in 
nearly square prisms. In its physical characters 
and in general appearance it is very like colum- 
bite, but differs in having a considerably lower 
specific gravity. The chemical relations have 
been determined by Dr. Hermann, of Moscow, aft- 
er whom the mineral has been named. Hermann 
makes the composition analogous to, though quite 
different from, that of columbite. 

Since March, 1867, when the first diamond was 
found at the Cape, it is estimated that diamonds 
to a value of twelve million pounds sterling have 
been brought away from there. As stated by 
Professor Tennant, of London, about ten per cent. 
of the Cape diamonds may be classified as of the 
first quality, fifteen per cent. of the second, and 
twenty of the third. The remainder, under the 
name of Sort, is employed for cutting diamonds 
and for the various economic purposes by the 
lapidary, the engineer for rock drilling, and so on. 
Many diamonds containing specks and cavities 
can be manipulated by skilled workmen acquaint- 
ed with the cleavage, who are able to remove these 
blemishes. Some two hundred years since the 
work of cutting and polishing diamonds was prin- 
cipally done in England ; since then this has been 
mostly carried on in Holland, but the English 
stone-cutters seem now likely to regain their ear- 
ly reputation. One stone from South Africa, de- 
scribed by Professor Tennant, weighed in its orig- 
inal condition 112 carats; it has been cut into a 
brilliant weighing sixty-six carats, and this, it is 
stated, exceeds in size and brilliancy any diamond 
in the British crown. It is valued at ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling. 

Herold has investigated the kaolin formations 
of the triassic sandstone in Thuringia. He finds 
that the kaolin is never pure, being generally me- 
chanically mixed with more or less quartz. To 
two varieties of microscopic crystals mixed with 
the kaolin he has given the names of microder- 
miculite and microschérlite. They both occur in 
six-sided prisms. The kaolin he regards as hav- 
ing arisen from the decomposition of mica, not 
feldspar, as is often the case. 

Microscopy.—In a recent number of the New 
York Medical Journal is a report of the Boston 
Society of Medical Science, in which it is stated 
that Dr. Webber had found that granular corpus- 


| cles from preparations of the spinal chord, hard. 

ened in chromic acid or bichromate of potassa 
and preserved in glycerine, react peculiarly to pr > 
larized light. Neither cholesterine nor any oth. 
er tissues or substances to be found in sections 
of the brain and spinal chord affected the light 
in a similar way. Hence Dr. Webber thinks that 
this characteristic may serve to distinguish the 
granular corpuscles in doubtful cases, 

Some time ago we alluded to the discovery (9) 
of diatoms in coal by Count Castracane. In the 
December number of the Monthly Microscopical 
Journal he gives his method of procuring them: 
and as his treatment is with caustic potassa in 
part, it is difficult to conceive how the diatoms can 
escape solution. We consider the discovery (?) 
as a very doubtful one, " 

Those plants which possess the peculiar pow- 
er of absorbing and digesting nitrogenous sub- 
stances presented to their leaves have from time 
to time engaged the attention of vegetable physi- 
ologists. They are principally insectivorous plants, 
belonging to the genera Drosera, Pinguicula, Dio- 
nea, and Utricularia. Yn all these, minute glands 
exist imbedded in the surface of the leaf, reddish- 
purple in Dionea, and giving a red tinge to the 
leaf. They are smaller than stomates. In the 
Monthly Microscopical Journal for January, 1876, 
Mr. Alfred W. Bennett describes and figures these 
curious “ absorptive glands” as observed in Dro- 
sera rotundifolia, Pinguicula vulgaris, and Calli- 
triche verna, The latter has not been considered 
hitherto one of the “carnivorous” plants, but as 
these glands have never been observed, with this 
exception, in plants which do not possess this 
power, it will be an interesting question for fu- 
ture research whether Callitriche is not also car- 
nivorous. 

In the same journal, reprinted from the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, October 16 and 23, is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and well-illustrated paper, by 
Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S., on reproduction in 
the mushroom tribe, from studies of Coprinus 
radiatus—a plant so minute that the whole may 
be placed under the cover of the microscope. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly common, and its en- 
tire vital functions are performed in a few days. 
When the cells of the old parent fungus collapse 
and disappear in the water, their place is, in less 
than two hours, occupied by innumerable quanti- 
ties of bacteria, vibriones, and monads. Where 
these infusoria come from, or how they so speed- 
ily come into being, is difficult to say. The au- 
thor finds when a single specimen of C. radiatus 
has been placed on a slide with a drop of water, 
under a covering glass, and this again under a 
propagating glass, that as the millions of fungous 
cells quickly disappear, so millions of infusoria 
just as quickly come into being; and he says, 
“Tt seems almost reasonable to believe that the 
fungous cells themselves become suddenly trans- 
formed, and re-appear as simple infusoria.” Boil- 
ing did not destroy either their vitality or form, 
and those interested in the subject of spontane- 
ous generation will read the result of the follow- 
ing experiment with interest. A dozen semi-de- 
eayed specimens of C. radiatus, swarming with 
minute infusoria, were boiled in a test tube for 
five minutes, and then hermetically sealed at the 
highest point of ebullition. At the end of a 
month the tube was opened and a drop of its 
liquid contents at once placed under the cover- 
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glass of the microscope for examination. Spores, 
cells, monads, bacteria, and vibriones were all 
there, but the latter motionless and apparently 
dead. In fifteen minutes, however, they showed 
signs of life, and began to slightly move about ; 
in thirty minutes the movements were decided in 
nearly every specimen seen, while in sixty min- 
utes the infusoria darted about with almost the 
same energy as they did before they were boiled. 
As there are about 22,500,000 cells in one of 
these minute plants, requiring fourteen days for 
their production, it follows that the cells go on 
multiplying all the fortnight at the rate of 1114 
to the minute. In about five hours 3,000,000 of 
spores are produced. They as a consequence ap- 
pear upon the basidia or spore-bearing spicules 
at the rate of 100,000 every minute! 

Ethnology.—Mr. William H. Dall read before 
the Washington Philosophical Society, on Satur- 
day, January 29, a long and able paper on “A 
Succession of Shell Heaps in Alaska.” The prin- 
cipal part of the communication was devoted to 
an explanation of the three distinct layers trace- 
able in all the beds, viz., the echinus layer, the 
fish-bone layer, and the mammalian layer, repre- 
senting three separate and progressive steps in 
culture. 

Professor Hayden has had a model made in 
miniature, about two feet square, of one of the 
most remarkable and best-preserved c:iff-houses 
in Mancos Cajion, and several casts have been 
taken, which give an admirable idea of these cu- 
rious ruins. 

The German excavators at Olympia have dis- 
covered the statue of Victory, the work of Paio- 
nius, a contemporary of Phidias. It was dedi- 
cated, according to the inscription, by Messenian 
refugees settled at Naupactus. 

Professor Rolleston contributes to the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute a long and ex- 
haustive article on the people of the long barrow 
period. We have not space even to present a 
summary of this admirable paper, but recommend 
it to those who are interested in the history of the 
burial of the dead. 

The Rev. Wentworth Webster, in the October 
number of the Revue de Linguistique, discusses 
the comparative mythology of the Basques, with a 
view to clearing up the obscurity which hangs 
around the history of the so-called Iberian race. 

Those interested in the question of the origin 
and development of the art idea among savages 
will find in Das Ausland for November and De- 
cember a very instructive series of articles upon 
the artistic skill of the Africans. Sampson Low 
and Co, have just published a work by Dr. Georg 
Schweinfurth bearing upon the same subject, en- 
titled Artes Africane, 

Captain Burton, in his recently published work, 
Two Trips to Gorilla Land and the Cataracts of 
the Congo, devotes considerable space to a de- 
scription of the natives, including the Fans and 
other tribes. 

Mr. J. Walhouse read a paper before the Lon- 
don Anthropological Institute, on the 14th of 
December, on the belief in Bhutas—devil and 
ghost—worship in Western India, showing how 
the lower castes, while acknowledging the Brah- 
minical gods, pay most of their homage to the 
Bhutas or evil spirits, to whom they attribute all 
the mischief in the world. At the same meeting 
Mr. Groome Napier read a paper on the localities 





whence the tin and gold of the ancients were 
derived. 

The usual progress in Zoology has been exhib- 
ited during the past month. A text-book of com- 
parative embryology, under the title, Life-His- 
tories of Animals, including Man, by Dr. A. S. 
Packard, Jun., has just appeared, giving the ele- 
ments of a subject usually more or less neglected 
in manuals of zoology. Dr. Sclater’s admirable 
address “ On the present State of our Knowledge 
of Geographical Zoology” has been received. It 
was originally delivered at the last meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, but, as now printed, contains an appen- 
dix of much value, giving a full bibliography of 
the subject of the distribution over the globe of 
the vertebrate animals. 

In special groups of animals, beginning with 
the lowest, we have fresh information regarding 
the foraminifera, or lower shelled rhizopods. One 
of these animals, the Globigerina, has at length 
been seen by the Challenger party with its “ pseu- 
dopodia” or thread-like extensions of the body 
spreading out in the water. Professor Wyville 
Thompson states that if a specimen be immedi- 
ately transferred from the tow-net to some fresh 
sea-water, and be examined with a high power, 
the “sarcodie contents of the chambers may be 
seen to exude gradually through the pores of the 
shell, and spread out until they form a gelatinous 
fringe or border round the shell, filling up the 
spaces among the roots of the spines and rising 
up a little way along their length.” It will be 
remembered that the dead shells of these fora- 
minifers accumulate in such immense quantities 
as to form modern chalk at great ocean depths. 

The shells collected by Dr. Kidder, naturalist 
of the transit of Venus expedition, at Kerguelen 
Land have been, according to the American Nat- 
uralist, worked up by Mr. W. H. Dall, who describes 
three new genera. One of these was described in 
England under the name Zatonia ; but as this 
name was long since preoccupied by Professor 
Hall for a genus of brachiopods, the name Eato- 
niella is substituted. Mr. Dall also describes a 
genus allied to Ceropsis of the Carditide, giving 
it the name Aidderia, in honor of the naturalist 
of the expedition. A new genus of chitons is de- 
scribed by Dr. P. P. Carpenter under the name 
Hemiarthrum. 

It appears that a species of Campanularia, a 
hydroid medusa, has been found in Greenland by 
the Valorous on its return from Disco, which is 
said to be identical with one found by Mr. Eaton, 
of the British transit of Venus expedition, at Ker- 
guelen Land; while the deep waters of Davis 
Strait afford a shell which was long since found 
fossil in the newer tertiary beds of Sicily, and was 
supposed to be extinct. 

A living nautilus was brought up by the Chal- 
lenger party near the Feejee Islands from a depth 
of 300 fathoms. According to the late Dr. Wil- 
lemoes-Suhm, it is very common in shallow water, 
and the natives capture it upon the reefs with 
baskets made up for the purpose. Like the tur- 
tle, it is a dish, but so choice that the chiefs alone 
are allowed to indulge in it. 

Professor Riley’s “ Notes on the Yucca Borer” 
(Megathymus yucce), reprinted from the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, 
is an interesting account, well illustrated, of a 
butterfly which bores into the root, tunneling it 
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for most of its length. The insect is sufficiently | bacteria and some of the smaller moulds, and 
common in the Gulf States to sometimes be found | gives the following practical conclusions. Hot 
in every third plant over extended regions, its | water is a useful means of checking contagion 
work rendering the yucca worthless as a hedge | and furniture and clothing in suspected places 
plant. | should be frequently washed with very hot water 

It has been asserted by Bell, contrary to the | Steam, when it can be had, is, however, decided}y 
supposition of Vaughan-Thompson, that the young | better than hot water, and by its means infected 
of the land-crabs, like the lobster and craw-fish, | rooms may often be purified. Chlorine and chlo. 
have the same form when hatched as their par- | rinated lime are of little use except when in solu. 
ents. The late Dr. Suhm, of the Challenger ex-| tion. Permanganate of potash in strong solution 
pedition, however, found some eggs of a land-crab | is well adapted for temporary purposes, but not 
belonging to the genus Cardiosoma containing | serviceable for cleansing sewers, Of all sub. 
young ones which “were not like their mother, stances experimented upon by Dr. Schroeter, car. 


but zoeis.” It is probable that the larva, called | bolic acid seemed to prove most efficacious for 


zoée, leave the mother and lead a pelagic life un- 
til they have undergone all their wonderful meta- 
morphoses. 

The gigantic extinct animals of the eocene 
beds of Wyoming, described by Professor Marsh 
under the name Dinoceras, are shown by him, in 
a beautifully illustrated paper published in the 
American Journal of Science, to have nearly equal- 
ed the elephant in size, though with shorter limbs. 
Its head could reach the ground, and it had no 
proboscis. The most remarkable feature about 
it is the exceedingly small brain, which must have 
been proportionately smaller than in any other 
known mammal, recent or fossil, and even less 
than in some reptiles. “It was, in fact, the most 
reptilian brain in any known mammal. In Dino- 
ceras mirabile the entire brain was actually so 
diminutive that it could apparently have been 
drawn through the neural canal of all the presa- 
eral vertebra, certainly through the cervicals and 
lumbars.” 

The lemurs, supposed by Haeckel to be the 
point of divergence of lines leading to the insec- 
tivores and carnivores on one side, and to the 
rodents and monkeys on the other, are found by 
Messrs. Grandidier and A. Milne-Edwards to have 
striking peculiarities in the conformation of the 
allantois and placenta, removing them farther 
from the monkey than before, but still, we would 
add, perhaps not disturbing the fact that the le- 
murs are a comprehensive type, from animals re- 
sembling which the animals above mentioned may 
have been derived. 

Botany.—In the Botanische Zeitung Dr. Aske- 
nasy gives some observations on the influence of 
light on the color of flowers. Contrary to what 
is found to happen in the case of the leaves, the 
flowers of plants grown in complete darkness, as 
a rule, are as deeply or nearly as deeply colored 
as those grown in sunlight. In some cases bulbs 
could not be made to flower unless their leaves 
were exposed to a certain amount of sunlight. 
In these cases, although the flower-stalks as soon 
as they made their appearance were shut off from 
the influence of the light, the flowers were of the 
normal color. 

The third part of Cohn’s Beitrdge zur Biologie 
der Pflanzen contains a number of interesting 
papers. Dr. Schroeter gives the results of his ex- 
periments to prove the relation between vidi- 
um ranunculacearum, D. C., and Uromyces dac- 
tylidis, Otth., and between Zeidium utrice and 
Puceinia caricis, Dr, Schroeter also contributes 
a paper on the relative value of disinfectants as 
shown by their action on the lower organisms. 
Starting with the assumption of the correctness 
of the germ theory of contagion, Dr. Schroeter 
watched the action of different disinfectants on 








disinfecting, judging by its destructive effects on 
lower organisms. 

Agriculture and Rural Economy.—Some very 
extensive investigations on the chemistry of for- 
ests have been made by Dulk at Hohenheim, in 
Germany. They comprise analyses of seedling 
trees, litter of forests, and beech and pine leaves 
at different periods of growth. The ash of pines, 
beeches, and firs, one year old, was much richer 
in phosphoric acid and poorer in lime than that 
of older trees of the same kinds. The approxi- 
mate composition of beech leaves, taken from the 
trees at monthly intervals from May to November, 
showed variations similar to those of many com- 
mon plants, like grass and clover, the percentage 
of albuminoids decreasing and that of crude fibre 
increasing during the successive periods of growth. 
The percentage of tannin increased continually, 
and was greatest in the November leaves. After 
the leaves had attained their growth, the percent- 
age of dry substance remained nearly constant, 
while that of the ash increased. Phosphoric and 
sulphuric acid and potash decreased more or less 
during growth, thus explaining and confirming the 
general impression that matured leaves have com- 
paratively little fertilizing value. 

As compared with beech, pine leaves contain 
very small percentages of ash. The latter con- 
tained little silica, and a good deal of iron and 
manganese. The pine leaves appeared to lose 
mineral ingredients during the fall and winter, 
and to regain them in part during the following 
summer, the unrestored portions being probably 
used in the formation of new leaves. The ex- 
periments show that pines and firs make much 
smaller drafts of mineral food from the soil than 
trees with deciduous leaves. 

Of interest in this connection are some obser- 
vations on the litter of leaves in forests by Eber- 
meyer, which, though reported over a year since, 
have not been mentioned in these columns. In 
woods in Bavaria the annual deposit of leaf litter 
was found to be larger in rainy years and on soils 
with much available plant food than during dry 
years and on poorer soils. The size of the leaves 
is dependent upon temperature, and grows less 
with increase of elevation above sea-level. Not- 
withstanding this, the accumulation of humus is 
greater on mountains, because the oxidation is 
slower. As the result of seventy-six analyses of 
litter of forests, Ebermeyer finds that, with the 
same tree, the quantity of total ash and of phos- 
phoric acid in the ash decreases with the height 
above sea-level. The ash of pine and beech from 
the low lands was five times richer in phosphoric 
acid than that from trees on mountains. The 
litter from low lands would thus be richer as 
manure, but its removal would, at the same time, 
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be more hurtful to the growth of the trees in the 
jow land than on the mountains. 

Schulze and Umlauft have studied the occur- 
rence of asparagin in freshly germinated lupins. 
On exhausting the dried shoots with warm water 
and evaporating the extract to a thin sirup, 
crystals of asparagin separated. By treating the 
mother-liquor with alcohol, still more asparagin 
was obtained, so that the total amount was near- 
ly 18 per cent. of the dried shoots, The same 
treated by the method of Sachsee yielded 19.6 
per. cent. of asparagin. : x tests 

Boehm has studied the function of lime in the 
vermination of the scarlet-runner bean (Phaseolus 
multiflorus). It was found that the seeds, if al- 
lowed to germinate in distilled water, die sooner 
or later, when the reserve of nourishment is ex- 
hausted. This effect is prevented by the pres- 
ence of various calcium salts. No other base, 
however, can be substituted for lime. The author 
believes that the function of lime in the develop- 
ment of the plant is important, and similar to that 
which it manifests in the animal economy in the 
transformation of cartilage into bone; but that 
its action in causing the transfer of starch is 
obscure. 

The respiration and fermentation of plants 
have been studied by the same author, who finds 
that less oxygen is used in the respiration of wa- 
ter plants than of land plants in air. Dead wa- 
ter plants absorb free hydrogen, while land plants 
do not. Some plants undergo butyric fermenta- 
tion when boiled and placed hot in an atmos- 
phere of hydrogen, the amount of the latter be- 
ing at the same time increased. 

It is a matter of common experience that sheep 
fatten better after shearing than when carrying 
afull coat of wool. To test the question whether 
this is due to a better digestion of food has been 
the object of some experiments by Weiske and 
his assistants at Proskau, in Germany. The sheep 
experimented upon were found to digest no more 
of their food after shearing than before. They 
consumed much less water, however, when shorn, 
and excreted some less in the excrement and 
urine, and very considerably less in respiration 
and perspiration, The appetite was also much 
improved, and to this the better results in the fat- 
tening of shorn sheep are probably due. 

Weiske and assistants have also experimented 
upon the influence of salt upon the digestion of 
fodder by sheep. In the first of four periods, no 
salt; in the second, five grams (about one-sixth 
of an ounce) per head per day; in the third, ten 
grams; and in the fourth, none was given with 
the food, the latter consisting of hay, straw, and 
barley. No essential variation in the digestion 
of either albuminoids, crude fibre, or other carbo- 
hydrates was observed in the different periods. 
The authors conclude that salt is without in- 
fluence upon the digestion of these ingredients in 
the food. On the other hand, the digestion of 
the mineral substances increased with the addi- 
tion of the salt. 

In the field of Engineering we may record that 
on January 15, 1876, up to which date reliable 
information has been published, the jetty works 
at the mouth of the Mississippi had been so far 
extended into the sea that a decided control of 
the river discharge had been attained through a 
distance of one and a half miles from the land’s 
end, and within 2500 feet of the crest of the bar. 
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The Scientific American affords us the statement 
that the works on each line of jetty are partly 
constructed out beyond the ¢rest of che bar to 
the full distance they are intended to be built. 
The work is being pushed forward with the ut- 
most vigor, over 25,000 cubic yards of willow 
mattress-work having been constructed and se- 
curely placed in position during the thirty days 
preceding the above date, the total amount thus 
far laid being about 125,000 cubic yards. About 
20,000 cubie yards more is all that will be re- 
quired to build the jetties up above mean low 
tide, and out to the crest of the bar. The influ- 
ence of the works already constructed in deepen- 
ing the channel has manifested itself very satis- 
factorily, so much so that our informant remarks, 
“Tt is confidently believed that a sufficient amount 
of material is now in place, if no more work were 
done, to insure a depth of twenty feet of water 
across the bar within three or four months.” The 
fears of those who argued that the action of the 
jetties would simply be to pile up the excavated 
material on the outer slope of the bar are shown 
to be groundless, from the fact that the water at 
that portion of the bar is already deepening, al- 
though the jetties on the outer slope are yet very 
incomplete. It is estimated that in the present 
condition of the works the river current is deep- 
ening the channel by scouring at the rate of about 
80,000 cubic yards per day, having removed, up 
to January 1, 1876, as nearly as could be judged, 
1,500,000 cubic yards of the bar. 

The opening of the New York Elevated Rail- 
road to the Central Park on January 17 is worthy 
of notice. The city is now provided with a rapid- 
transit railroad from the Battery to the Park, a 
distance of five miles. 

Considerable difficuity has been experienced, it 
is affirmed, in effecting the ventilation of the Hoo- 
sac Tunnel. It is found practically that there is 
never current enough to clear the tunnel from 
end to end. Among other things in this connee- 
tion, the efficiency of the central shaft as a chim- 
ney has been called into question. 

The president of the Morris and Essex and Del- 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western railroads pub- 
lished the fact during the past month that the 
contractors of the new Bergen Tunnel had broken 
through the last heading, and that the tunnel had 
been passed through from end to end. 

The Canadian and Nova Scotia papers are dis- 
cussing the project of building a canal to connect 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence with the Bay of Fundy. 
The project involves the connection of Baie Verte, 
in the gulf, with Cumberland Basin, at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy, by an artificial channel across 
the isthmus which separates those bodies of wa- 
ter. An improvement of this character, it is 
urged, would shorten the ocean route from Mont- 
real to New York by 500 mikes. 

A conditional agreement has been made, it is 
said, by the officers of the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
Company for the construction of a bridge across 
the Hudson River at that point. Three million 
dollars is named as the price of the contemplated 
structure. 

The secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
Association has just published the following es- 
timates of the production, etc., of pig-iron in the 
United States in 1875, concerning which the sec- 
retary affirms that the figures presented will be 
found to approach very closely to absolute accu- 
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racy. For comparison we present the authentic | 
totals of production and stock on hand for 1874, | 
viz. : 

Ascertained production of 1874, 3,689,413 net tons; | 
estimated production of 1875, 2,068,696 net tons; stock 
on hand unsold, December 31, 1874, 795,784 net tons ; 
ditto, December 81, 1875, 686,360 net tons. Whole | 
number of furnaces, 1874, 701; whole number of fur- | 
naces, 1875, 713. Number of furnaces in blast Decem- | 
ber 31, 1874, 365; number of furnaces in blast Decem- | 
ber 31, 1875, 345. Number of furnaces out of blast 
December 31, 1874, 336; number of furnaces out of 
blast December 31, 1875, 368, 


The above figures indicate a reduced produc- | 
tion of pig-iron in 1875 of 620,717 net tons as 
compared with the production of 1874, and a re- 
duction of stocks at the close of 1875 of 109,424 
net tons as compared with the stocks at the close 
of 1874. We may notice here incidentally that 
the British Iron and Steel Institute is about to add 
to its organization an association similar in char- 
acter and purpose to the American Iron and Steel 
Association. This supplemental body will collect 
and tabulate the statistics of the iron trade, and 
discuss questions affécting the trade interests of 
the iron industries of the United Kingdom. 

The Railroad Gazette has published the follow- 
ing estimate of the number of miles of new rail- 
road constructed in the United States during the 
year 1875, as compared with the ascertained fig- 
ures of former years, It estimates the total mile- 
age constructed in 1875 at 1483, against 2025 
constructed in 1874, 3838 in 1873, and 7340 in 
1872. 

The New York and Philadelphia New Line has 
nearly completed the laying of its tracks, and 





will immediately complete the necessary arrange- 


ments for its freight and passenger traffic. Tho 
length of the new line from Liberty Street, Now 
York, to Berks Street, Philadelphia, is stated to ho 
eighty-eight miles. The opening of the road wil] 
take place about the beginning of next April, 

The practicability of establishing telegraph sta. 
tions in mid-ocean is a subject which is said to he 
attracting the attention of several European naval 
powers. The practical realization of this sugges. 
tion would enable messages to be sent from any 
part of the ocean along the line of a cable to the 
terminal points on shore, and vice versa, so that 
communication with iron-clads, mail steamers, and 
other vessels when out at sea could be established, 

The adaptability of the bamboo as a source of 
paper stock has recently been prominently ad. 
vocated. It is urged that the bamboo can be 
made to furnish excellent fibre cheaply by simply 
using the plant when young and green. When 
mature, the stalks become too hard and dense in 
texture for this purpose. Excellent samples of 
paper have been made from it; and as the plant 
is of very rapid growth, and flourishes with little 
or no care in every tropical country, the sugges. 
tion to utilize it in the manner proposed is wor- 
thy of notice. 

The electric light has lately been applied for 
lighting the mills of the Messrs. Heilmann, Du. 
commun, and Steinlein, in Mulhause, Alsace. 

Professor E. J. Houston, in a paper on “The 
Phenomena of Induction,” urges, with regard to 
the alleged discovery by Mr. Edinson of an “ ether- 
ic force,” that all the experiments adduced to 
support the assumption of a new force can be 
satisfactorily explained by the presence of induced 
electrical currents. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 22d of February. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Morri- 

son introduced a bill for the revision of the tariff, 
which was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The bill reduces the taxes on all 
articles except cigars, the duty on which is in- 
creased. The tax on tea and coffee is re-imposed. 

The proposed constitutional amendment (six- 
teenth), providing that “‘no person who has held 
or may hereafter hold the office of President shall 
ever again be eligible to said office,” was defeat- 
ed in the House, February 2, failing of a two- 
thirds majority. The vote stood 144 to 106. The 
amendment to the amendment, extending the term 
to six years after 1881, and the minority substitute 
providing for one term of six years after 1885, 
were previously considered, and did not even se- 
cure a majority vote. 

The Senate, February 7, passed a bill providing 
for the payment of the Alabama claims awarded 
by the Commission. 

The House, February 8, passed a bill, 178 to 
58, repealing the bankrupt law. The first sec- 
tion repeals the Bankruptcy Act of March 21, 
1867, and all laws and parts of laws amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto. The second 
section provides that all suits and proceedings 
now pending in the United States courts wherein 





an adjudication in bankruptcy has been made 





shall be proceeded with and governed by the 
provisions of existing laws, which are continued 
in force only for the purpose of closing up suits 
and proceedings now pending. The act is to take 
effect from and after the lst day of January, 1877. 

The Centennial Appropriation Bill was passed 
by the Senate February 11. The President, on 
the 16th, signed the bill with a quill from the 
wing of an American eagle shot near Mount 
Hope, Oregon. 

The House, February 11, passed the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. The amount 
appropriated, $914,000, is less by $470,000 than 
the sum appropriated last year.—On the 15th, 
the House appropriated $315,000 for repairing, 
arming, and improving the harbor defenses of 
the United States. On the same day the Senate 
passed the Pension Appropriation Bill. 

The bill reorganizing the Judiciary was passed 
by the House February 21. 

Mr. Jenks, chairman of the Committee on Pen- 
sions, February 21, reported to the House a Dill 
for the transfer of the Pension Bureau from the 
Interior to the War Department. The bill was 
accompanied by a statement of considerable im- 
portance. The Pension Bureau, according to this 
report, disburses annually $30,248,660 to about 
234,000 persons. Of this sum, $1,071,778 (over 
four per cent.) is consumed in office expenses. The 
number of pension agents in the country is fifty- 
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eight, each receiving a salary of $4000 besides 
fees, Each agency costs annually about $7700, 
while several of the agents disburse less than the 
average salary. By disbursements directly from 
the bureau there would be a saving of $459,541. 
Under the present system the adjudication of a 
claim may be delayed from ten to fifteen years, 
unless it is through powerful influence taken out 
of its order. This delay arises from two causes— 
the location of the bureau and the mode of its ad- 
ministration. The bureau, located in the Interior 
Department, is unnaturally divorced from the 
source whence the greater part of its evidence 
comes. During the year 1875, 37,126 requisitions 
were made on the Adjutant-General for evidence 
from the War Department Office, and 19,196 from 
the Surgeon-General’s office. The mere writing and 
transmission of these requisitions would in them- 
selves occasion a great waste of labor and material, 
but in addition to this and to the labor necessary 
to make searches on army rolls and hospital ree- 
ords, an answer much more voluminous must be 
written and transmitted. All waiting which is 
complained of by the Pension Bureau could be 
obviated if the bureau were placed in charge of 
the department whence the records must come. 
There is also much inefficiency, and in some cases 
fraud, in the administration of the bureau. The 
officials are subject to removal for political rea- 
sons, and for like reasons persons are employed 
and draw pay without performing any duty. 

A postal treaty has been signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Japan, agree- 
ing that the rate of letter postage between the two 
countries shall be five cents, and on newspapers 
not over two ounces, two cents. 

A bill abolishing the death penalty has been 
passed by the Maine Legislature. 

The British Parliament was opened by Queen 
Victoria in person February 8. The Queen’s 
speech declares that she has united with friend- 
ly powers in urging on the Sultan of Turkey the 
expediency of adopting such measures of admin- 
istrative reform as may remove all reasonable 
cause of discontent on the part of his Christian 
subjects; that she has agreed to the purchase of 
the Suez Canal shares belonging to the Khedive 
of Egypt; and that, in connection with the loyal 
reception by her Indian subjects of her son, the 
Prince of Wales, the present is a fitting oppor- 
tunity to make the formal addition to the style 
and titles of the sovereign (as Empress). Among 
the new bills announced by the Queen as about 
to be laid before Parliament are the following: a 
bill to punish slave-traders who are the subjects 
of native Indian princes, and bills for regulating 
the ultimate tribunal of appeal for the United 
Kingdom, and for the amendment of the mer- 
chant shipping laws ; also, legislation would be 
proposed relating to the universities and primary 
education. 

A bill was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 10th, providing that every contract 
for conveying persons or goods on shipboard shall 
contain an implied warranty that the ship is sea- 
worthy. The effect of this will be to place pas- 
Sengers on the same footing as cargo in regard to 
the liability of ship-owners for their safety. Mr. 
Plimsoll refrained from expressing a definite opin- 
ion, but said his present impression was that the 
bill fell lamentably short of securing a satisfac- 





Chancellor of the Exchequer asked for £4,080,000 
to pay the Khedive for the Suez Canal shares. 

Sefior Castelar has been elected a Deputy to 
the Spanish Cortes from Barcelona. He will be 
the only moderate republican in that body. Of 
the 406 Deputies, 30 are supporters of Sagasta, 
10 are clerical, and 364 are ministerialists. 

The elections for a new Assembly were held in 
France February 20. If the republicans are as 
successful in these as they were in the Senatorial 
elections, M. Gambetta will be the most powerful 
man in France. In the Senate, of 300 members, 
over one-half can be depended upon to follow 
Gambetta’s lead in all vital questions, for the 
radicals are certain to unite with the republic- 
ans upon any issue that would bring against the 
latter the combined forces of the monarchists 
and imperialists. M. Buffet failed of his election 
as Senator; M. Dufaure likewise, and M. Ollivier. 
Among the successful candidates were the Due 
de Broglie, Admiral Ronciére (dismissed last year 
from command of the Mediterranean fleet), M. 
Léon Say, M. De Freycinch (Gambetta’s friend, 
and former War Minister), ex-President Thiers, 
Marshal Canrobert, and Victor Hugo. M. Louis 
Blane was rejected in favor of M. Peyrat, another 
radical. We have not, as we write, full returns 
of the elections of the 20th for the new Assem- 
bly. It is certain, however, that M. Buffet has 
been defeated in all the four districts which he 
contested ; and this has led him to tender his 
resignation as Vice-President of the Council. 
M. Ollivier was defeated. M. Rouher and M. 
Dufaure are elected. 

Count Andrassy’s note proposing certain re- 
forms in the Turkish administration of govern- 
ment in the Principalities was read to the Grand 
Vizier, but no copy was left with the latter, thus 
making the presentation of the note informal. 


DISASTERS. 


February 5.—In Cincinnati, the gallery in Rob- 
inson’s Opera-house, during a Sunday-school fes- 


tival, gave way. Twelve lives lost, and between 
fifteen and twenty persons injured. 

February 8.—Destructive fire on Broadway, 
New York city. Loss about $3,000,000. 

February 12.—Explosion in a colliery at West 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Four men killed and 
several wounded. 

February 4.—Fire-damp explosion in the Jabin 
Colliery, St. Etienne, Belgium. One hundred and 
sixty-six miners believed to have been killed. 

February 17.—Collision of the Hamburg steam- 
ship Franconia with the Glasgow steam-ship 
Strath-Clyde in the English Channel. Fifty per- 
sons drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

February '.—In Brooklyn, New York, Rear- 
Admiral Silas H. Stringham, U.S.N., in his seven- 
ty-eighth year. 

February 10.—In Annapolis, Maryland, the 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, the distinguished jurist, 
in his eightieth year. 

February 17.—In Hartford, Connecticut, the 
Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D., author of several re- 
ligious works, aged seventy-three years. 

February 18.—In Boston, Charlotte 8. Cush- 
man, the actress, aged sixty years. 

February 1.—In England, John Forster, the 
author, and formerly editor of the London Daily 


tory settlement of the question.—On the 14th the | News, aged sixty-four years. 
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Chitar’s 
OSTON has seldom sent to the Drawer a 
neater bit than this: 
A certain man who lives within fifty miles of 
Boston has an impediment in his voice, and is 
otherwise not exactly like other men. He had 
the misfortune to lose his father, who was very 
rich. Soon after this sad event the son was in- 
vited to a public dinner, and a friend, fearing 
that he would shock propriety by accepting the in- 
vitation, ventured to ask him if he really intend- 
ed going, when his father had been dead only so 
short a time. “Why not?” replied the son; “I 
shall eat only the d-d-dark meat.” 





Tue “tit and jottle” anecdote in the February 
Drawer reminds a Boston correspondent that 
“ Boston’s handsome minister”—as N, P. Willis 
called the Rev. Dr. Kirk—in addressing a crowded 
audience at the Tremont Temple, among many 
other good things, remarked: “The kingdom of 
heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which 
a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, 
till the whole was leavened.” A novel sort of 
yeast, truly! The doctor was too wise a man to 
go back on his assertion, however, for there can 
be no doubt that he “saw the point” in a multi- 
tude of laughing eyes before him, He “ raised” a 
giggle, if his bread was heavy. 





A CLEVELAND man sends us this little scrap: 

Good Deacon B—— having, as some of his 
friends thought, shown too little interest in the 
public affairs of the day, was charged by a broth- 
er with being “on the fence.” 

“Yes, I am on the fence,” was the reply, “and 
there I propose to remain as long as it’s so con- 
founded muddy on both sides.” 





“T supposE,” remarked a Chicago man to a gen- 
tleman of Michigan, “there are plenty of saw- 
mills in your State.” 

The gentleman of Michigan replied: “‘Shud say 
there wuz. Why, Michigan is gettin’ so dern full 
uv saw-mills that you can hardly meet a man thar 
with more’n two fingers on a hand.” And stick- 
ing up a paw on which was a single finger, he 
quietly added, “ J’ve shuck hands with um myself !” 





Ar a fashionable wedding in a church, not long 
since, in Wisconsin, a six-year-old lad was taken 
along to see the sight, and who unconsciously 
created some merriment in his immediate circle 
at the expense of Mr. B——, who, though an ex- 
cellent man, and possessed of plenty of this world’s 
goods, was also the owner of a remarkably prom- 
inent nose. At the wedding all were, of course, 
arrayed in their best Sunday apparel; and when 
Mr. B made his entry into the room, in full 
dress, the unchanged condition of that nasal 
promontory led little Robert to exclaim, “ Why, 
there’s Uncle Peter with his every-day nose on!” 

Uncle Peter did not perceive the absolute need 
of the observation. 








Tur University of Michigan now has two schools 
of medicine, the allopathic and the homeopathic, 
with accomplished professors in both. Of course 
there is some skirmishing between the students 
of the respective schools, A few mornings since, 








Drawer. 


when Professor Jones, homeopath, opened his 
lecture-room, he found it in possession of an oq 
cow, which some of the allopathic students haq 
managed to put there. The retort courteous, that 
appeared in one of the city papers, was as follows: 
Said Galen unto Hahnemann, 
“You're in luck, Sam. Let’s go halves.” 


“How so? Why ask for half a cow, 
When your halls are filled with calves?” 





Tue phlegmatic Englishman, from his dear Lon. 
don fog, sends to the Drawer the following: 

A few days ago a man in Heckmondwike, who 
had conducted business operations on a not very 
extensive scale, unfortunately failed, and on pre. 
senting his accounts to a meeting of his creditors, 
showed very plainly that there would be no diyi- 
dend, as there were no assets; whereupon one of 
the company, knowing that the bankrupt was a 
pretty good singer, asked him if he would not 
soothe the wounded feelings of himself and fel. 
low-creditors and cheer their drooping hearts by 
warbling some melodious ditty. The bankrupt 
expressed his willingness to oblige, and forthwith 
commenced, in tremulous accents, to sing the 
plaintive song, “‘ And you’ll remember me.” It is 
the first time we ever heard of a creditors’ meet- 
ing concluding with singing, but the words the 
debtor sang, it must be confessed, were very ap- 
propriate. 





-In Recorder Hackett’s court was recently ar. 
raigned one Abrams, a tailor, for “ misappropri- 
ation” of certain garments. Being recalled hith- 
er from California, whither he had furtively and 
with speed removed himself, he was tried and 
convicted of larceny. The case was carried on 
appeal to the Supreme Court, General Term, 
where, among other grounds urged for reversal 
of the judgment, was an exception taken to his 
refusal of a request to charge that the prisoner 
could not be convicted unless the jury found 
that at the time he received possession of the 
goods he had it in his heert to steal and convert 
them to his own use. Recorder Hackett to this 
request replied, “It has not been established by 
evidence that the man had any heart, and the 
jury can not take any thing on trust.” 

The presumption was one quite too violent for 
his Honor. 





During the late unpleasantness, while the con- 
traband camp at Yorktown was in existence, and 
the colored population was flocking to it from 
Confederate territory, it was not always that the 
whole family got through army lines together. 
The subject of this sketch was a father coming 
into Camp Contraband with his little son, while his 
wife and the rest of his children remained within 
the limits of the Confederacy. Soon after being es- 
tablished in quarters at camp the little one sicken- 
edand died. The father took up the little corpse, 
and enveloping it with some old clothing until it 
looked like a castaway bundle, and placing it un- 
der his arm, he slowly and measuredly wended 
his way toward a place of interment. As he 
was passing a group of his fellow-contrabands, 
they took notice of the oddity of his gait and fig- 
ure, but not knowing the bereavement he had 
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sustained, commenced tittering and making sport 
of him. When the bereaved old man saw this, 
he turned and slowly but rebukingly said to them, 
“Don’t you laugh at me; J’s a funeral.” 





Tuat was not an illogical reply of a boy in 
Burlington, Vermont, who, when asked by his 
teacher what occasioned the saltness of the 
ocean, after reflection advanced with some con- 
fidence the opinion that “it must be owing to 
the cod-fish.” 


MY LITTLE SAUCEBOX. 


I’m a clerk, big and poor, in the fourth-story flat, 
With sometimes a struggle to keep even that; 

I am looked at askance by my landlady’s niece 

As a very big wolf in a very small fleece. 

She’s an angular damsel, cross-eyed, rather gay— 
Age, something quite in the centennial way ; 

She can watch like a cat, and pounce like a hawk, 
But there’s nothing on earth like the way she can talk! 
My six days of work really seem a release, 

For my one day of rest is a no day of peace. 


Ah, Nature! how careless you were, to be sure, 
To make me so big, to keep me 80 poor! 

A repast that would fill any common-sized man 
Leaves me quite as hungry as when I began; 

And a coat that would fit any one hereabout, 

On me looks as though I had best go without. 

My head is so large, and my limbs are so long, 
My voice is so deep, and a grasp is so strong, 
That I feel the mistake nothing less than perverse 
Which left nothing small about me but my purse. 





I've suggested a rise again and again 

To my “boss” at the office—the kindest of men— 
But the least little hint that I'd like an advance 
Precipitates lectures on funds and finance, 

And though I am patient, and make no complaint, 
Yet I know that I wasn’t cut out for a saint. 


Then, the angels below and the angels above 

Have conspired against me—I’ve fallen in love! 
She's as poor as myself, so other folks say, 

And it’s dear little Saucebox, right over the way. 
She lives, like myself, in a fourth-story flat, 

But not quite alone—no, a bird and a cat 

And a scarlet geranium brighten her shrine, 

And she looks from her window right over to mine. 
I never have called, for I haven’t a coat: 

Could I cross the Atlantic, and minus a boat? 
But I'm anxiously saving, a dime at a time, 

And I look at her window, and she looks at mine. 


A shortish man sees her sometimes to her door; 

I know he’s been three times, he may have been more. 
Oh, while I am working and waiting the day, 

What if some one should come and steal her away! 
Dear, dear little Sancebox, right over the way! 

O Fate! and O Fortune! come once to my door, 
And I swear I will beg you for favors no more. 
You made me to grow this ridiculous size, 

You put her right over there under my eyes, 

Now oyer my troubles and trials don’t gloat, 

O Fate! and O Fortune! but send me a coat, 

And V’ll count myself lucky and rich from the day 
That I win little Sancebox from over the way. 





Sue was a lady named Magruder, and somewhat 
strict in reference to family morals. Indeed, 
while Mr. Magruder was a good man, and endeav- 
ored to discharge his duties as a parent with pro- 
priety, yet his views as to what really was proper 
often ran counter to the views entertained on the 
same subject by his wife, and she had spunk. 
These differences on a certain occasion are thus 
described by a common friend : 

“T called at Magruder’s the other morning on 
my way down town, and as I knew them well, I 
entered the side door without knocking. I was 
shocked to find Mr. Magruder prostrate on the 
floor, while Mrs. Magruder sat on his chest, and 
rumpled among his hair as she bumped his head 
on the boards and scolded him vigorously. They 
rose when I came in, and Magruder, as he wiped 


the blood from his nose, tried to pretend it was 
only a joke. But Mrs. Magruder interrupted 
him: 

“*Joke! joke! I should think not. I was 
giving him a dressing down. He wanted to have 
family prayers before breakfast, and I was deter- 
mined to have them afterward, and as he threw 
the Bible at me, and hit Mary Jane with the hymn- 
book, I soused down on him. If I can’t rule this 
house, I'll know why. Pick up them Scriptures 
and have prayers! You hear me, Magruder? It’s 
more trouble regulatin’ the piety of this family 
than runnin’ a saw-mill. Mary Jane, give your 
pa that hymn-book.’ 

“T left before the exercises began.” 





A Boston gentleman was spending his vacation 
at a farm-house. A few days previous to the ex- 
piration of his holiday, his host, a jolly farmer, 
held a pair of fine feathered ducks to his view, 
and said: “ Sir, look at these—canvas-backs, both 
on’em. Mighty dear, though; paid five shillin’s 
for the two.” 

“Tm afraid you’ve been cheated, farmer,” re- 
plied the gentleman. “These are not canvas- 
backs, or you would never have bought them for 
so little money.” 

“Oh yes,” said the farmer, “these ducks is 
reel canvas.. I knows the man who raised ’em.” 

At this moment a friend of the gentleman’s 
stepped in, and on being informed of the state of 
affairs, assured them that he could at once set 
the dispute at rest; and in less time than it takes 
to tell it, brought from his room an illustrated 
book on ornithology. 

“Look,” said he, pointing to the “ portrait” of a 
fine canvas-back ; “ your ducks are not a bit like 
this.” 

“That’s true,” replied the farmer, ruefully. 
Then, his face suddenly lighting up, he added: 
“Hul on! stop! P’r’aps they’ve issooed a later 
edition.” 





In a town in New England, at the time when 
the Advent excitement was at its height, lived 
two sisters who, to state it mildly, were rather 
differently disposed with regard to the prevailing 
mania. Mrs. H adopted the most extreme 
theories, attended meetings at all hours of the 
day and night, and waited for the coming of her 
Lord so continually that, as her husband was 
wont pathetically to declare, “she didn’t do noth- 
ing else.” Mrs. B , thoroughly skeptical with 
regard to the coming dissolution of all things, 
held to the opinion that, in any case, she would 
not be the less fit for heaven if she attended to 
her earthly duties as usual, and was accustomed 
to listen to her sister’s “new readings” of the 
prophets with little patience. At length Mr. 
H , being neither Job nor Moses, ventured 
mildly to remonstrate at so much attention to 
flimsy whité garments that evidently were not 
for him, and so little to others “ which he might 
mention.” The wife recriminated, and with every 
recurrence of complaint grew more frantic, till it 
became a frequent thing for her to threaten to 
don her ascension robe at once, and put an end 
to this weary life. 

One day, after a prolonged war of words, she 
rushed from the house and threw herself into a 














| stream not far distant. f 
; and remorseful, at once summoned friends and 
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neighbors to his assistance. There was a speedy 
gathering at the river, and Mrs. H was soon 
fished out, in a limp an * nearly lifeless condition, 
and borne to the house of her sister. Conscious- 
ress soon returned, and she began to upbraid 
those around her for “riveting the chains that 
bound her to earth.” “But for you,” she sobbed, 
“T should be wearing the robes of the redeemed 
and listening to the ecstatic strains of welcoming 
angels,” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Mrs, B——, shortly. 
“T don’t think the Lord gives much of a reception 
to people who rush into heaven before they are 
wanted. I doubt if He lets them stay at all.” 

Probably this new view of the case obtained, 
for Mrs. H quietly returned home, and has 
never repeated her experiment. 











Tue recent death of Reverdy Johnson has 
prompted a gentleman to relate the following 
anecdote : 

The late Mr. William B. Preston, of Virginia, 
was one of the earliest and most efficient parti- 
sans of General Taylor, and after the election of 
the latter to the Presidency, it got out that Mr. 
Preston was to be made Attorney-General—a po- 
sition for which he was quite unfitted. Senator 
Archer, of Virginia, hearing the rumor, called upon 
the President, whereupon this dialogue occurred : 

“T hear,” he said, “that you think of making 
my friend Preston your Attorney-General.” 

“Yes,” replied Taylor, “I do.” 

“Are you aware of the fact,” continued the 
Senator, “that an Attorney-General must repre- 
sent the government in the Supreme Court ?” 

“ Of course,” said Taylor. 

“Do you know that he must there meet Daniel 
Webster and Reverdy Johnson as opposing coun- 
sel 9” 

“ Certainly,” replied Taylor. ‘“ What of that?” 

“ Nothing, except that they will make a fool of 
your Attorney-General.” 

Without another word, the Virginia Senator 
took his leave, but he had made the desired im- 
pression. Mr. Preston was made Secretary of 
the Navy, probably beeause he knew nothing 
about ships, and Mr. Reverdy Johnson was made 
Attorney-General. 





A mepricaL gentleman in Providence sends to 
the Drawer the following: 

“This being the year of the great Centennial, 
when old relics, long since forgotten, are dragged 


out and exhibited; when old landmarks, long ef- 


faced, are now furbished up, as it were, and point- 


ed out; in fine, when all old stories and legends | 


and histories of the Revolution have become so 
interesting as we approach our great gala day—it 
might not, perhaps, be out of place here to give a 
story in regard to the word killick*, or killock, 
which has but for a few years been found in our 
dictionaries, ; 

“My grandfather related the anecdote to me 
about twenty years ago, and he had heard it from 
his father, who lived during the war of Independ- 
ence. 

“Some fishermen went out fishing in a small 


i | 
days, and, in consequence, became quite exhila. 
rated. British cruisers were ever upon the watch 
for any unwary boat or vessel, and in those times 
to venture out in a small and unarmed boat was 
peculiarly hazardous. 

“Toward night, to their unspeakable horror 
they perceived the much-dreaded British man-of. 
war coming directly toward them. And as it ap 
peared they were discovered, the man officiating at 
the bottle passed the liquor around, and urged 
them to take a drink all round and row for home. 
The cruiser drew nearer, while they, in spite of 
hard pulling, did not seem to advance an inch, 
But the occasional draughts taking effect, their 
drooping spirits were somewhat revived, and they 
pulled the harder. ; 

“Soon after a dense fog settled down upon 
them, and both boats were shut out of sight. At 
the same time the helmsman encouraged his men 
with one more cheering taste out of the bottle, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Row, boys, row! we shall be home 
before morning.’ And row they did, as fear and 
liquor only could urge them on. Still the fog 
was their salvation. For when it was lifted, at 
the approach of morning, they found, to their 
great astonishment, that they had forgotten to 
raise anchor, and had been rowing round the kil- 
lick all night.” 





I. M. Kersey is a dealer in “ lumber, shingles, 
lath, and lime” in Crawfordsville, Indiana, and 
with a view of stirring into financial activity his 
dilatory debtors, appends to his bill-head a circu- 
lar letter, from which we extract the following 
paragraphs : 


My pear Srr,—I want to ask you a plain question 
| in all kindness and sincerity, and I want you to answer 
| it candidly and honestly, not in two or three years or 
months, but Now! THIs WeEK! Supposing you were 
poor as Job’s turkey, and had invested two or three 
thousand dollars in an enterprise which you designed 
to make an EXOLUSIVELY Casi business ; supposing, as 
a matter of accommodation and good nature, you had 
trusted it out all over the country, from to Jeri- 
cho; supposing you had some pride in you, and meant 
to be square-toed and punctual, and hated to see a man 
| whom you owed when you didn’t have the legal tender 
in your trowsers to pay his just and lawful demands 
| worse than you would to see an Insun or the devil; 
| and supposing those whom you had accommodated 
felt perfectly easy and contented, “shied the track” 
when you went to see them, and told the wife of their 
bosom to answer, “ Not at home,” or came into town 
and left without paying even a part—wuat wovtp rou 
| po? Would you let your debts go, “and smile, and 
| smile, and be a villain ;” or would you sue every moth- 
| er’s son of them that didn’t pay you, if it were the last 
business you transacted in town ? 
| If you were an honest man, you'd do the latter; and 
| that’s just what I'll be compelled to do, and shall do, 
if there is a king in Israel! 
| I don’t want money to look at (I can earn enough 
| for that) ; I don't want any to salt down (1 never could 
make it Keep) ; but out of several thousands trusted 
| out, I humbly want a rew nonpRepes, and I'll be — 
_ if I won’t have it or an execution returned nolla bona. 
| I love you myself as a mother loveth her first-born ; 
but I love to pay my debts better than I love any man, 
| woman, or child on the face of God's green earth ; and 
| by the Great Eternal and the Continental Congress, I 
ropose to do it, if I have to make costs for every man 
{in haga pm | County. Now let’s have the spondu- 
licks, and see how sweet and pretty I can smile upon 
you, Yours, earnestly. 
| 
| 











At the Duval County Cireuit Court, Florida, 


row-boat in the vicinity of Newport, Rhode Island. | held at Jacksonville at the last term thereof, 
During the day they had passed the bottle around | three negro jurors were offered to the State’s at- 
pretty freely, as was customary in those good old torney by the clerk, who was making up a panel 
- for the trial of a party charged with a capital of- 

* A killick is a small anchor.—Dict. (Bartlett). fense. Being sworn upon their voir dire, the 
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State’s attorney put the usual questions, includ- 
ing the following, “ Have you or have you not 
any conscientious seruples as to the infliction of 
capital punishment ?” which, being duly answered 
in the negative, the jurors were turned over to 
the defendant’s attorney. 

Arrorney. “ You, juror on the left—what is 
capital punishment ?” 

Jvror. “Eh mean ef de man guilty.” 

Arrorney. “ Next juror—what is capital pun- 
ishment ?” 

Juror. “I dunno what eh mean ef eh ain’ 
guilty.” 
~ Arrorney. “ Next juror—what is capital pun- 
ishment ?” 

Juror. “I ’spee eh mean det.” 

Arrorney. “ You, juror on the left—what is a 
scruple ?” 

Jvror. “ You mus’ tell de trufe.” 

Arrorney. “ Next juror—what is a scruple ?” 

Jvror. “Eh mean you done swa to tell de 
trufe.” 

Arrorney. “ Next juror—what is a scruple ?” 

Jvror. “Eh mean I done kiss de book fur tell 
de trufe.” ’ 

Arrorney (rising). “I submit to the Court that 
the jurors are clearly incompetent, not having 
any comprehension of questions to which they 
have made answers under oath.” 

The “Court” being of the same opinion, the 
jurors were told to stand aside, and the State’s 
attorney descended to the level of the next array 
when framing his interrogatories. 


A uittLe “ Emy” came to pay her daily visit to 
grandma lately. Grandma had been paring some 
apples, and little Emy likes apples. Emy’s nose 
is as keen as her young mind is quick, and com- 
ing in the room she glanced wistfully around, but 
saw no sign of apples. She began with, 

“T smells apples.” 

“Yes, dear,” answered grandma; “it’s that 
plate of apple parings there.” 

“No,” answered the sprite; “it isn’t apple 
peels I smells; it’s whole apples.” 

And she got one with cheeks as rosy as her 
own. Will that do for Rutherfurd Park ? 


Derinitions of wit have been numberless, but 
none of them very witty. One of the best is by 
Pope, in his “ Essay on Criticism :” 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed. 
Another good definition is by Buckingham : 
True wit is everlasting, like the sun, ; 
Which, though sometimes behind a cloud retired, 
Breaks out again, and is by all admired; 

A flame that glows amidst conceptions fit, _ 

E’en something of divine, and more than wit; 

Itself unseen, yet all things by it shown, 

Describing all men, but described by none. 

Bishop Barrow, defining it, says : 

“Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion toa known 
story, or in seasonable application of a trivial say- 
ing, or in forging an apposite tale; sometimes it 
playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage 
from the ambiguity of their sense or the affinity 
of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped in a 
dress of humorous expression ; sometimes it lurk- 
eth under an odd similitude; sometimes it is 
lodged in a sly question,in a smart answer, in 
a quirkish reason, in a shrewd imitation, in cun- 
ningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objec- 





tion; sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme 
of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in 
a startling metaphor; sometimes it riseth from a 
lucky hitting upon what is strange; often it con- 
sisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up 
one can hardly tell how. It is, in short, a man- 
ner of speaking out of the simple and plain way 
(such as reason teacheth and proveth things by), 
which by a pretty surprising uncouthness in con- 
ceit or expression doth affect and amuse the fancy, 
stirring in it some wonder, and breeding some de- 
light thereto.” 

One of the best, perhaps the very best, defini- 
tion of a proverb is that it is “the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one.”’ The gaying has been 
generally ascribed to Earl Russell; but there 
have been repeated attempts to prove that it had 
a much earlier origin, and it is interesting, there- 
fore, to have from his lordship’s own pen a dis- 
tinct avowal of the authorship. In a pamphlet 
entitled Further Thoughts on National Education, 
which has just been issued, he says: “I gave 
some years ago to Sir James Mackintosh, as a 
definition of a proverb, ‘ A proverb may be said to 
consist of the wit of one man and the wisdom of 
many.’ Sir James Mackintosh repeated my def- 
inition to his family and his guests at his break- 
fast table as mine. Mine it certainly was.” 


Tue following is copied for the Drawer from a 
scrap-book extant in Dayton, Ohio : 
LEGAL WHISKERS. 

As o’er their wine and walnuts sat, 
Talking of this and then of that, 
Two wights well learned in the law— 
That is, well skilled to find a flaw— 
Said one companion to the other, 
** How is it, most respected brother, 
That you of late have shaven away 
Those whiskers which for many a day 
Had ornamented much your cheek ? 
Sure, ’twas an idle, silly freak.” 
To whom the other answer gave, 
With look half merry and half grave, 
“Though others be by whiskers graced, 
A lawyer can’t be too barefaced.” 


A Scorcn gentleman of fortune, on his death- 
bed, asked the minister whether, if he left 
£10,000 to the kirk, his salvation would be cer- 
tain. The cautious minister responded, “I would- 
na like to be positive, but it’s weel worth the 
trying.” The gentleman gave the money, and 
soon afterward gave up the ghost. 


Dr. was once somewhat noted in Boston 
for certain eccentricities and a considerable fund 
of humor. One day, walking along Washington 
Street with a companion, they observed a modest 
sign on which was inscribed, “ The Friend of Vir- 
tue.’ The doctor proposed to goin. Accordingly, 
entering a moderately sized apartment, which, it 
seems, was the publication office of a small week- 
ly paper with the above title, and where advice 
and help were sometimes given to those who found 
the path of rectitude difficult, the doctor addressed 
a rather prim old lady, sitting at a table within, 

“Ts this the office of the Friend of Virtue, 
madam ?” 

“Tt is,” she replied. “Do you wish for any 
thing ?” 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing, nothing,” said he; “only 
Iam Virtue, and thought I would call in and see 
my friend.” 

The callers did not wait for a reply. 
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A STUDENT’S DREAM. 
By CHRISTOPHER CLOUD. 


“ Heigh diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle.” 
I Lar my novel down | 
With a determined frown, } 
And, sober as a German theologian, 
Above my lessons bent; 
At Euclid first I went, 
To wrestle with the problems like a Trojan. 


J£neas and his crew, 
And lovely Dido too, 
Had next their proper share of my attention, 
And then my thoughts I turned 
Where Grecian ardor burned, 
And Xenophon of warlike deeds made mention. 


Till midnight I did pore 
The weary volumes o’er, 
And gained a shocking headache for my labor; 
But when to bed I crept, 
In hopes I should have slept, : 
I heard the cat and fiddle of my neighbor. 


The fiddle led the van, 
Directed by a man; 
The cat came after, at her own discretion; 
But cat and fiddle both, 
I could have taken oath, 
Set out to give their feelings full expression. 


From out my window flew 
Full many an ancient shoe 
To skim through “the unnavigated ether ;” 
The cat the missiles heard, 
But not an inch she stirred— 
To pay attention would have been beneath her. 


The fiddle gayly cried 
That she my wrath defied 
To trouble her within her master’s dwelling. 
I heard each thrilling note 
Across the garden float, 
Upon the midnight breezes proudly swelling. 


Distracted long I lay; 
But ere the break of day 
A fitful slumber visited my pillow. 
I dreamed I sailed the wave 
Beside Afneas brave, 
And rocked with him upon the tossing billow. 


Yet ever as I dreamed, 
The cat and fiddle seemed 
To follow wheresoe’er my voyage tended. 
Above the waters’ roar 
I heard their voices soar, 
Till with the whistling wind the music blended. | 





I looked upon the foam, 
And thought of friends and home; 
Then o’er the deck my careless eyes went glancing. | 
The sight which met my gaze 
Filled me with sore amaze— 
Aineas fiddling and a pussy dancing! 


He stopped and touched his cap. 
“T am glad to meet you, chap, 
Although you look as if you thought me crazy. 
I often need at night 
Some recreation light, 
And so I'm teaching puss to ‘thread the mazy.’ 


“You know that now and then 
The very wisest men 
Will relish nonsense, as you see me doing. 
And now before you go, 
If you'll just step below, 
We'll have a taste of what the cook is stewing.” 





Ere I could make reply, 
A mist came o’er my eye, } 
My head went round and round with dizzy motion ; 
And when my vision cleared, 
My host had disappeared, 
And with him went the vessel and the ocean. 


| 

’ 
I thought that I awoke . 
To find my room a-smoke: ‘ | 

A funeral pile loomed darkly in the middle; 
Poor Dido on it lay, 
Consuming fast away, 

Mourned over by ‘the sobbing cat and fiddle. i 


Now while my tears did flow 
In sympathetic woe, 
I saw another visitor approaching. 
Because of his gray hair, 
I offered him a chair. 
He bowed, and said, “‘I hope I’m not encroaching 


“T have a new device; 
You'll find it very nice 
For helping you to study mathematics: 
I hope you'll let me try. 
As you are young and spry, 
I do not think ‘twill give you the rheumatics, 6d 


“No, thank you, Sir,” I said. 
But though I shook’ m head, 
He did not seem to understand my feeling. 
He took me by the hair, 
And lifted me with care, 
Until I swung between the floor and ceiling, 


Queen Dido at the sight 
Rose up in great affright, 
And quite forgot she should have been a-burning. 
Old Euclid (for ’twas he) 
Said, ‘‘ Wait, my dear, and see; 
You'll understand this, for you are discerning, ° 


But Dido would not stay; 
Alarmed, she rushed away, 
And ran against some comers in the entry. 
In Tissaphernes stalked, 
Behind him Cyrug w alked ; 
Outside Leonidas was posted sentry. 


And now the fun began, 
And Euclid showed his plan 
(While cat and fiddle gave a choice selection), 
"Twas thus to work he went: 
Let this youth represent 
A line which has no definite direction.” 


As back and forth I swung, 
The walls and bedstead rung 
As if they were my many knocks deploring. 
He placed me once again 
Upright like other men: 
“Now yod are perpendic'lar to the flooring.” 


Next I was forced to kneel, 
And Euclid made appeal 
To Cyrus to observe the fine rectangle. 
He lifted me once more, 
And stood me on the floor, 
And then he got me all into a tangle. 


When he a circle tried, 

I thought I should have died, 
Especially when he essayed to square it. 

After the trapezoid 

I felt an aching void; 
The faintness grew until I scarce could bear it. 


I gasped and tried to speak, 
But really felt too weak 

(Just then I was a parallelopiped). 
When arcs and sectors came, 
They made me feel so lame, 

I thought I was a most unhappy biped. 


Supposing all was o’er, 
I sank upon the floor; 
But when my teacher to desist consented, 
The cat the fiddle seized, 
And played and — and sneezed 
Till I was almost, if not quite, demented. 


The bell for breakfast rang. 
Up Tissaphernes sprang, 
And to the nearest window marched, and halted. 
The others followed suit; 
Each made a neat salute, 
Then through the window gracefully they vaulted. 





When I was left alone, 
And the last lingering tone 
Of cat and fiddle died upon the distance, 
I fell into a swoon, 
Which lasted until noon, 
Four doctors being called to my assistance. 


My neighbor’s cat no more 
Shall frolic round his door; 
Her bones lie whitening in the village gutter. 
My neighbor’s violin 
(I fear that was a sin) 
I sent to Dido in a flame and flutter. 


